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There is nothing simpler to establish in a Home 
than a Beauty Bath. It is not a matter of luxurious 
fittings or costly appliances. Pure water and 


Pears’ Soap 


nothing more is required. With these you can 
accomplish all that is possible in the way of beautifying 
the skin. Pears softens, purifies, and sanitises the 
skin, making it of a natural pink and white color. 
More than all the cosmetics in the world, Pears 
is the special beautifier of the complexion. 


Pears does the beautifying 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO* OF ROSE 1S THE BEST. 


“Adl rights secure t.” 














‘THAT IS THE SURE WAY I SPOKE OF, TO WIN AND HOLD A WOMAN'S HEART—A SACRIFICE!” 


[See story, ** The Conquest Beauty Barker Made,” page 815] 
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A WORD OF GOOD CHEER FROM EVERY STATE IN THE UNION 





GOVERNOR DRAPER, OF MASSACHUSETTS, SOUNDS A NOTE 
OF OPTIMISM 


Lo ena USETTS was prosperous in 1909, and will be more so in 1910. Our 
three great industries have recovered from their recent: depression, and our 
manufacturers of leather, cotton, and woolen are increasing their plants .largely. 
There has been no such increase in the manufacture of cotton and woolen fabrics in 
Massachusetts in years as is being prepared for to-day. Our people are employed at 
good wages. ‘The cost of living is high—a condition brought about by high wages 
and by the great increase in the world’s production cf gold; but in spite of this I 
believe that our peo- 
ple are more prosper- 
ous than those of any 
other part of the world. 














PROSPERITY IN 
VERMONT 


By GEORGE H. PROUTY, 
Governor of Vermout 


ERMONT looks 
forward with con- 
fidence to an era of 
prosperity in 1910° be- 
cause of the great im- 
provement which has 











GEORGE H. PROUTY, GOvV- already taken” place ; EBEN S. DRAPER, GOVERNOR 
ERNOR OF VERMONT because our factories OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Photo by Purdy, Boston and mills are busy, and Photo by Chickering, Boston 
r~ a7 because of the contem- = ae 


plated additions to their 

capacity. The marble industry is flourishing as never before; the granite business 
only awaits the settlement of a strike to resume its greatest prosperity. The farm- 
ers are more prosperous than ever before in our history; but, more than all, Ver- 
mont looks for prosperity because of the awakening of her people to a greater 
appreciation of the opportunities within her borders, and to a general determina- 
tion to make the most of them, as evidenced by increased interest in education, in 
forestry, in good roads, and in the problems of the farmer. 
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AMERICA’S SUMMER PLAYGROUND 


By BERT M. FERNALD, Governor of Maine 





HE business outlook for the State of Maine during 
the coming year is exceedingly good. The high 
prices paid for farm products of all kinds have stimu- 
lated anew the agriculturists of the State, and the con- 
stantly increasing demand for lumber promises to keep 
our men employed throughout the winter. Further than 
this, and that which perhaps interests Maine still more, 
is the increasing number of summer guests who come to 
us each season. The wondrous beauty of our State, the 
glory of our lakes, and the grandeur of our mountains, 
constantly appeal to the citizens of all the other States. 
The coming of a throng of visitors helps to swell our 
prosperity, and interests our people more than ever in 
building roads. It also encourages our citizens to greater 
BERT M. FERNALD, GOV- activity in caring for their farms and beautifying their 
ea lawns and homes; and we anticipate an increased num- 
ber each season as the years roll by. 











RHODE ISLAND BUSY AND OPTIMISTIC 
By A. J. POTHIER, Governor of Rhode Island 


ROSPECTS were never more promising for a 
‘‘ prosperity wave ” in Rhode Island than they are 
to-day. Our mills are expanding, extensive additions to 
industrial plants are building, new trade relations are 
developing, commercial activity is everywhere increas- 
ing, and manufacturers are adjusting themselves to the 
new tariff conditions in anticipation of multiplied mar- 
kets and record-breaking outputs. Already we are pro- 
viding against a future demand for greater transporta- 
tion facilities by improving our harbors and waterways, 
with government cooperation, at an expenditure of ap- 
A. J. POTHIER, GOVERTOR proximately a million. The demand for skilled labor 
ahi ncorneeaie exceeds the supply in many trades. The people are 
pyre a0 kes thrifty, their bank savings enormous, and their home life 
one of contentment. Financially, the State, its institu- 
tions, and its private enterprises are on a solid rock 
foundation. We look forward to the year 1910 with 
hopefulness and optimistic enthusiasm. 











NEW JERSEY’S STRATEGIC POSITION 
By JOHN FRANKLIN FORT, Governor of New Jersey 


Y reason of our location and natural advantages, 
New Jersey is always assured of exceptionally 
favorable conditions. ‘This is doubly true since the 
tunnels under the Hudson have guaranteed sure and 
rapid transit to the city of New York. We are a State 
of varied industries and happy homes. Our people were 
never more successful or contented than now, and all 
JOHN FRANKLIN FORT, GOY- conditions point to a period of unexampled prosperity. 
ee Oe ee: pee There is not at this time a disturbing sign in the busi- 
Copyright by Purdy, Boston ness firmament. ‘The census of 1910 will evidence our 
Sr "splendid past and indicate our greater future. 
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NEW HIGHWAYS IN THE GRANITE STATE 
By HENRY B. QUINBY, Governor of New Hampshire 


oe HAMPSHIRE has in view two important 

objects. One is to preserve for the people of 
the United States the forests of our national recrea- 
tion-park, the White Mountain region; and the other 
is the construction of three trunk roads through our 
State to make available our beautiful scenery. ‘These 
highways were laid out in the summer of 1909 by the 
Governor and Council, and it is perhaps necessary only 
to say of our present prosperity and confidence in its 
continuance that our last Legislature appropriated one 
million dollars for these roads, in addition to a stand- 
ing appropriation of one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars yearly. 





THE BIG INDUSTRIES OF A SMALL STATE 


By FRANK B. WEEKS, Governor of Connecticut 


ONNECTICUT comes to the threshold of the 
new year refreshed and with new resolve. Her 
factories are running again full time and overtime. 
Her insurance companies—among the greatest in the 
world — are preparing to enter even wider fields of 
activity. She is spending four and one-half millions of 
dollars in the improvement of her already magnificent 
roads. On every hand are signs of increasing and un- 
precedented prosperity, both in general farming and 
in tobacco-raising. 





NEW YORK AS A BUSINESS BAROMETER 
By CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, United States Senator from New York 


N EW YORK is a surer barometer of good or bad 

times than any of her sister commonwealths. 
The ‘city is the metropolis and financial center of the 
western continent, and the State leads all in manufac- 
| tures and stands near the top in agriculture. Our sit- 
uation two years ago, compared with that of to-day, 
, tells the story of the whole country’s progress from ad- 
verse to prosperous conditions. 

The business of transportation companies is a daily 
reflection of industrial and commercial activities. In 
' 1907 and 1908 the number of idle cars was very large, 

many of the employees were laid off, and earnings were 
below what they had been for a number of years ; but in 
the last months of 1909 the traffic on the New York 
railroads was larger than it has ever been before. The 
mills and factories of the State in every line of produc- 
tion are working on full time. The farmers were never 
receiving such prices for their products, and this is stim- 
_ ulating scientific agriculture to an extent which must 
' develop 2. largely increased output from the land. There 
is every indication that prosperity in every branch of 
business activity has come to stay. 








HENRY B. QUINBY, GOVER- 
NOR OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Photo by Chickering, Boston 
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FRANK B,. WEEKS, GOVER- 
NOR OF CONNECTICUT 
Photo by Purdy, Boston 











SENATOR CHAUNCEY M. 

DEPEW, OF NEW YORK 

Copyright by Clinedinst, 
Washington 
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EDWIN 5S. STUAR1, GOVER- 
NOR OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Photo by Gutekunst, 
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SIMEON S. PENNEWILL, 
GOVERNOR OF DELAWARE 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S GIANT INDUSTRIES 


By EDWIN S. STUART, Governor of Pennsylvania 


HERE has been a notable revival of prosperity in 
Pennsylvania, which I attribute to the confidence 
of the people in the present national administration and 
the settlement of the tariff question. The adjustment 
of the tariff has directly benefited the industries in the 
great manufacturing districts of Pittsburgh and the sur- 
rounding country. The mills in the textile districts of 
Philadelphia, many of which had been running on re- 
duced time or not at all, are now working overtime, 
and this promising condition is general throughout the 
sixty-seven counties of the State. As a result, I an- 
ticipate that with the employment which this naturally 
ought to give to labor there will be wide-spread pros- 
perity. I believe that this prosperity will extend over 
the whole country, and I look for its continuance. 





DELAWARE’S FARMS AND FACTORIES 

By SIMEON S. PENNEWILL, Governor of Delaware 

1 apreccgaaate enjoyed a year of great prosperity in 

1909, and, writing in the closing days of the 

year, I see abundant promise of still greater prosperity 

in 1910. Our farms were never so productive, prices 

were never better, our people were never more confident 

or in better financial condition. Our industries every- 

where are flourishing, and wages are good. Perhaps 

the only drawback to a most satisfactory condition is 

the high cost of living, and that, I am sure, affects us 
less heavily than it does most of the other States. 





PROGRESS IN THE OLD DOMINION 


By WILLIAM O. JONES, Congressman from Virginia 


HE thirteenth decennial census will exhibit to the 
world the astonishing material progress made by 
Virginia in the last decade. It will show that the Old 
Dominion now has a population considerably in excess 
of two millions, and that her agricultural, industrial, 
and educational development has been simply marvel- 
ous. The increase in her agricultural wealth in this 
ten-year period has been most marked. ‘The mineral 
resources of the State, including gold, silver, precious 
stones, copper, iron ore, coal, lead, zinc, lime, and min- 
eral waters, are enormous. Possessing two of the finest 
seaports on this continent, her foreign trade is rapidly 
expanding. Within the past twelve months a new rail- 
road has been completed from the coal-fields of West 
Virginia entirely across the State to deep water on 
Hampton Roads. With unsurpassed natural resources 
of land and water, of field and forest and stream, with 
her favorable location on the Atlantic seaboard, with 
her extensive coast-line and deep-water harbors, with 
her temperate and healthful climate, it is safe to assume 
that in the future, as in the past, the mother of States 
will be no laggard in the march of progress. 
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THE GATEWAY OF THE NEW SOUTH 
By AUSTIN L. CROTHERS, Governor of Maryland 


M ARYLAND is spending millions for good roads. 
Two big cities, Baltimore and Washington, af- 
ford the farmer a market for his products ; good roads 
make these markets accessible. The Maryland farmer 
is prospering to-day as never before. Baltimore City, 
never more confident of its future, is developing its 
port facilities to the highest point of efficiency, and is 
disposed to reach out for additional territory that its 
water-front may be extended. Regarding itself as the 
gateway to the South, the wonderful development of 
 * that section holds out to it the brightest prospects. 








OPTIMISM IN THE MOUNTAIN STATE 
By WILLIAM E. GLASSCOCK, Governor of West Virginia AUSTIN L. CROTHERS, GOV- 


EST VIRGINIA has now almost fully recov- sateiicagitealinanigimabeal 
ered from the depression of two years ago. 
The increase in our bank and savings deposits during 
the last year was nearly five and a half million dollars 
in excess of that of the previous year. We have rea- 
sonable assurances that within the next few months 
two new bridges will commence building across the 
Ohio River—one at Huntington and the other at Par- 
kersburg. ‘This means new lines of steam and electric 
roads, and additional facilities for the transportation 
of our wealth to outside markets. Our coal and lum- 
ber interests are running at their full capacity, and the 
demand for labor is general. Our mills and manufac- 
tories are furnishing employment to more men than at 
any time in the past. The farmers have had good 
crops and splendid markets, and they never felt better 
satisfied with future prospects. 








Photo by Janvier, Baltimore 











W. E. GLASSCOCK, GOVERNOR 





PROSPERITY IN THE OLD NORTH STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 
Copyright by Harris & Ewing, 
By LEE S. OVERMAN, United States Senator from North Carolina Washington 








HE progress of North Carolina, from the dire dis- 
tress and poverty in which her people were left 
by the Civil War, has indeed been remarkable. ‘To-day 
her industrial position is unsurpassed by any of her sis- 
ter Southern States. She has more cotton-mills than 
any other State in the Union. Many of her factories 
are now run by electricity, which is being transmitted 
more than a hundred miles, with power harnessed from 
her splendid rivers. New industries of all kinds are 
coming here, where they can secure cheaper power. 
-f- North Carolina has less foreign population than any 
other State, and socialism, anarchism, and strikes are 
hardly known in her bounds. Her people are conserva- 
tive, liberty-loving, Christian, and industrious. With 
this splendid population, with her unrivaled climate, 
with her vast mineral resources, her fine timber supply, SERATON LES &. OVERMAN, 
and her farm lands adapted to the growing of every ee 
product from cotton to peanuts, the possibilities of the 
Old North State cannot be measured or told. 








Photo by Clinedinst, Washington 
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M. F. ANSEL, GOVERNOR 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
Photo by Marceau, New York 
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SOUTH CAROLINA AND HER COTTON 


By M. F. ANSEL, Governor of South Carolina 


ap oen CAROLINA is primarily an agricultural 
State, and for the past year has been prosperous 
in the yields from her fields. She is also largely inter- 
ested in the manufacture of cotton yarns and cotton 
goods, and has to-day more spindles in her mills than 
any other State in the Union, save Massachusetts. These 
have also prospered. Her prospects for the coming 
year in agriculture and manufacturing are good. She 
has also made great strides along educational lines, and 
her people are much interested in the development of 
the heart, mind, and body of the youth of the State. 





THE EMPIRE STATE OF THE SOUTH 

By ALEXANDER S. CLAY, United States Senator from Georgia 

_ I FTEEN - CENT cotton has placed the Georgia 

farmer in a solid position, and, naturally, the 

better times are generally far-reaching. Indeed, a great 
era of prosperity prevails throughout the State, regard- 
less of section or particular principal industry. Mort- 
gages are being liquidated, the banks have thousands 
of farmers’ accounts showing substantial balances, the 
lumber and turpentine industry is experiencing a re- 
vival, and the State maintains her proud prestige as the 
Empire State of the South. With a genial climate, un- 
bounded opportunities for the investment of capital, 
and practically unlimited resources, Georgia faces 1910 
confident that it will be one of the most prosperous 
years in her. history, and inviting investors from all 
sections to come and share in prosperity’s' return. 





FLORIDA AND HER VARIED PRODUCTS 
By ALBERT W. GILCHRIST, Governor of Florida 


LORIDA extends north and south through six de- 
grees of latitude, and has twelve hundred miles of 
water-front. It grows the products of the semi-tropics 
as well as those of the other portions of the United 
States. In some parts it raises sixty to seventy bushels 
of corn to the acre, and a bale of .cotton to the acre. 
It is producing one-half of the Sea Island cotton raised 
in the United States, one-half of the phosphate, and 
more lumber and naval stores than any other State. It 
raises all kinds of early vegetables, its oranges and 
grapefruit are world-famous, and it is a great cattle- 
producing State. Manufacturing enterprises have been 
and are being established throughout the State, one city 
alone producing a million cigars every day. Our State 
is advancing in education and rapidly developing in 
manufacturing, agriculture, horticulture, and mining. 
Our climate is annually renewing the health of thou- 
sands of people who could not live elsewhere. Florida 
is truly a home for the poor man and a playground for 


the rich, 














ALABAMA’S RICH RESOURCES 


By B. B. COMER, Governor of Alabama 


a the past few years Alabama has made rapid prog- 

ress in educational development, and hundreds 
of thousands of dollars have been expended for new 
school-buildings. The science of agriculture, endeav- 
oring to secure the highest production of the soil, is 
being exploited in a most systematic manner. Our 
waterways are being brought into continued expansion 
and use. Our public service corporations and our peo- 
ple are working together for the upbuilding of the 
State. Our mineral section has such comprehensive 
resources as to make it competitive with any mineral 
region of the world. Our timber-lands have profited 
from the advance in lumber. The State feels the benefit 
of the increased price of cotton, and, if the require- 
ments of the world will maintain the price, then the 
problem of Southern development will be solved. 





A PROSPEROUS FARMING STATE 


By H. D. MONEY, United States Senator from Mississippi 


| apecnaprtity is steadily progressing. Her cotton 

crops this year were the shortest in her history ; 
but the price paid éhe farmer was such as to place him 
in excellent condition financially. Even in the counties 
where the ravages of the boll-weevil were apparent, the 
appearance of the weevil may have been a blessing in 
disguise. The lumber industry in the southern part of 
the State has made marked progress. Our banks are in 
a satisfactory condition, and Mississippi's people are 
independent. The number of farm-owners is increas- 
ing rapidly, among both black and white. The truck 
industry is growing rapidly all along the coast, and the 
cultivation of oranges, grapes, pecans, and fruits has 
proven extremely profitable. The State as a whole is 
prosperous in every sense of the word. 





LOUISIANA AND HER GREAT PORT 


By J. Y. SANDERS, Governor of Louisiaua 


OUISIANA has every reason for looking forward 
to a most prosperous year in 1910. Our rotton- 
farmers have learned ¢o diversify, most of them having 
raised enough of corn and other food-crops to last until 
the next harvest. The sugar-planter, the rice-farmer, 
the orange-grower, and the trucker have all had suc- 
cessful seasons and are prosperous. There is an earnest 
effort on the part of our people for the betterment 
of the public highways. Thousands of acres of land, 
considered worthless a few years ago, are now being 
drained and reclaimed, adding to our farming area 
some of the richest and most productive land in the 
world. Our great port, the city of New Orleans—the 
commercial metropolis of the South—is probably grow- 
ing more rapidly than any other city of this country. 
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BIRD McGUIRE, CONGRESS- 
MAN FROM OKLAHOMA 
Copyright by Harris & Ewing, 
Washington 











THETUS W. SIMS, CONGRESS~ 
MAN FROM TENNESSEE 
Copyright by Harris & Ewine, 
Washington 
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IN THE YOUNGEST OF THE STATES 


By BIRD McGUIRE, Congressman from Oklahoma 


KLAHOMA has about twelve hundred thousand 
people, and has grown in population and wealth 

more rapidly than any other State in the Union. In 
area nearly as large as Indiana and Ohio combined, it 
has the greatest natural resources of any State. The 
great staples—cotton, wheat, and corn—grow through- 
out the State. It also stands first in the production of 
gas and oil. Our coal-beds have been estimated by the 
government to be worth from forty to sixty millions of 
dollars. There are three million acres of excellent pine 
forests in the southeast part of the State, and the lum- 
ber business is no small factor among our industries. 
Our cities are new and up-to-date. Our climate is ad- 
mirable, and the State can produce fromethe soil practi- 
cally everything that is grown in both North and South. 





TENNESSEE BUSY AND PROSPEROUS 
By THETUS W. SIMS, Congressman from Tennessee 


ENNESSEE is prosperous in all lines of industry, 
including farming, manufacturing, and mining, 
and the price of almost everything is higher to-day than 
ever before. Especially is this true with regard to all 
kinds of farm products, including live-stock, poultry, 
fruits, and vegetables. Labor is well employed at re- 
munerative wages. Agricultural land in Tennessee is 
worth quite or nearly one hundred per cent more than 
it was ten years ago. Agricultural methods have been 
much improved. The educational interests of the State 
have been greatly advanced, and the movement for 
road improvement is general throughout the State. 





MISSOURI’S VAST NATURAL WEALTH 


By HERBERT S. HADLEY, Governor of Missouri 


\ is people of Missouri have, with one exception, 
the largest individual wealth per capita of any 
State in the Union. And yet no other State has so 
many and varied undeveloped resources. Of Missouri’s 
twenty-three million acres of land, one-half has never 
been touched by a plowshare. Her ten million acres 
of forest await the ax of the lumberman. Her output 
of lead and zinc exceeds that of any other State; and 
yet the development of her mineral resources is scarcely 
begun. Four million acres of the richest land in the 
world are now being reclaimed by dikes and levees, and 
will soon produce a return sufficient to support four 
million people in excess of our present population. Our 
waterways are being improved, good roads are being 
built, and our water - power, sufficient to turn every 
wheel of industry and commerce in the State, is being 
investigated and developed. Missouri, the oldest State 
lying wholly west of the Mississippi, is yet the young- 
est State in the undeveloped resources which she offers 
to the investor and the home-builder. 
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TEXAS AND HER GREAT FUTURE 
By MORRIS SHEPPARD, Congressman from Texas 


bee Lone Star State is now enjoying an era of won- 

derful prosperity, in which all her industries are 
sharing. With an area of two hundred and sixty-five 
thousand square miles, extending through fourteen de- 
grees of longitude and more than ten of latitude, she 
has spacious reaches of shore and plain and mountain. 
Her climate, varying from temperate to subtropic, gives 
health to the citizen and luxury to the soil. Practically 
every crop of benefit to man may be grown in Texas. 
Practically every variety of productive soil lies within 
her wide area. With proper conservation of her ener- 
gies and resources, she can support as large a popula- 
tion as it may be practicable to assemble within her 
boundaries. With a population as dense as that of New 
York, Texas would have forty million people. 





THE FARMS AND MINES OF ARKANSAS 


By JEFFERSON DAVIS, United States Senator from Arkansas 


Fgugeeeniiocong has perhaps greater mineral and other 
natural resources than any other State in the 
Union, and her farm products are more varied. We 
have the best of coal in abundance; zinc that equals 
the Joplin mines of Missouri; asphalt-mines ; bauxite- 
mines, from which aluminum is made; and diamond- 
mines that are attracting the attention of the world. 
Three of our counties are devoted largely to rice cul- 
ture, and they stand foremost in the yield and the qual- 
ity of their product. Our farm-lands, growing cotton, 
corn, wheat, and other cereals, are unexcelled. Our 
people are generous and hospitable, and as highly cul- 
tured as can be found anywhere. With an abundant 
yield of cotton and rice during the past year, the former 
selling as high as twenty-five cents per pound, our 
farmers are prosperous and happy. To the home-seeker 
Arkansas offers advantages that cannot be equaled. 





THE KENTUCKY FARMER’S PROSPERITY 
By AUGUSTUS C. WILLSON, Governor of Kentucky 


| Reged ieee has just adopted a constitutional 
amendment authorizing State aid for good roads. 
It has gathered and nearly sold the greatest tobacco- 
crop ever known in the world at the best prices. Our 
other crops are large, the prices are high, and this 
makes the farming contingent, which is the main body 
of Kentucky, better off than it has ever been before. 
While it raises the cost of living for those of us who 
are not farmers, I think all will have some good of the 
farmers’ prosperity. It may surprise Maryland to know 
that Kentucky has supposed, ever since the Civil War, 
that all the country looked upon it as the gateway of the 
South, and on other States along the Mason and Dixon 
line simply as gateways. Naming gateways cannot go 
great ways, but I declare a caveat! 
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MAGAZINE 
A TRIBUTE TO THE NEW TARIFF LAW 


By CHARLES DICK, United States Senator from Ohio 


; ie friends of the protective tariff have a right to 

feel proud of the present industrial prosperity of 
the United States. The expectations of the supporters 
of the new tariff law have been more than realized. 
Manufacturing plants in Ohio are crowded with orders 
and working to the limit of capacity. Iron and steel 
mills in the Mahoning Valley are running day and 
night. From other parts of the State come reports 
equally encouraging. Building construction in the com- 
ing year promises to exceed all former records. The 
administration of President Taft is inspiring confidence 
and gives assurance of good times. 





A LAND OF INDUSTRY AND THRIFT 
By THOMAS R. MARSHALL, Governor of Indiana 


OR more than twenty years I have observed the 
attitude of mind which the people of Indiana 
hold toward what is commonly known as prosperity. 
More and more I have observed this attitude grow into 
the belief that not only labor is essential, but to it must 
be added thrift and economy. We have learned to save 
in the hour of prosperity that we may eat and drink, 
if not be merry, in the hour of adversity. Bounteous 
harvests and ample employment, added to this State 
characteristic, will enable us in the years to come to 
pursue the even tenor of our way, not as a spendthrift 
in the event of great prosperity nor as a pauper in the 
event of a panic. Ours is a land of settled government, 
maintained by an industrious and frugal people, filled 
with a spirit of self-reliance. 





ILLINOIS AND INLAND WATERWAYS 
By C. S. DENEEN, Governor of Illinois 


LLINOIS is at present devoting its energies to the 
study of its natural resources, and State commis- 
sions are actively engaged in various branches of the 
work of conserving them. Interest at present centers 
in the project for extending the Chicago drainage and 
ship canal from Lockport, its present terminus, to 
Utica, thus adding another link to the Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf deep waterway. ‘To carry out this undertaking, 
a constitutional amendment was adopted in November, 
1908, permitting the expenditure of twenty million dol- 
lars to carry on the work. Our General Assembly re- 
cently met in extra session to create public agencies to 
take charge of this waterway construction. Illinois is 
rich in coal-deposits, and offers unrivaled advantages 
for manufacturing industries. The direct effect of the 
extension of water transportation will be a great stim- 
ulus to these, and with the union of lake and Missis- 
sippi navigation, which must follow, Chicago will be- 
come the great emporium of the interior. The present 
is prosperous and the future is bright for Illinois. 
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A COMMONWEALTH OF PRODUCERS 


By FRED M. WARNER, Governor of Michigan 


HERE is every reason to believe that Michigan 
will continue to prosper during 1910. Our growth 
and prosperity during the last year—and, for that mat- 
ter, during the last decade — rest upon a good, solid 
foundation. We are a State of producers, and when 
the products of our mines, factories, and farms are 
sought for at good prices, our people prosper, and are 
able to buy in increasing quantities, and at better prices, 
those commodities we do not produce in sufficient ex- 
tent to supply our needs. We favor a continuance of 
the national policies that make for stability and enable 
us to know as far as possible what the future of the 
commercial world has in store for us. 





WISCONSIN CONFIDENT OF PROSPERITY 
By J. O. DAVIDSON, Governor of Wisconsin 


ISCONSIN is still an agricultural State, though 
we also have many of the largest and most 
successful manufacturing plants and industries in the 
Union. We have never had, and probably never will 
experience, a failure of crops. Our situation assures 
this. Wisconsin has every reason to expect to continue 
to be prosperous. As a State, we are considering 
thoughtfully, and I believe will successfully solve, the 
great problems of good roads, industrial insurance, and 
improved systems of taxation, education, and banking. 
Our State is also seeking to enact legislation rendering 
available our immense water-powers on terms which 
will be fair to the State and will give assistance to in- 
dividual enterprise. Although we cannot make people 
prosperous by legislation, our laws may so regulate our 
relations with one another as to insure just and fair 
dealing, which are fundamental to a true prosperity. 





WHERE PROSPERITY IS A HABIT 
By B. F. CARROLL, Governor of Iowa 


ROSPERITY is more than a condition in Iowa. 

It is a habit. No State is blessed with more abun- 

dant agricultural resources. There is scarcely an acre 
of our broad prairies that cannot be tilled, and nowhere 
is there a more equal distribution of the people of a 
State aver its area, or of its wealth among its people. 
Prosperity is as much assured to the people of Iowa as 
are the seasons. The problem which confronts our 
State is, therefore, to make the most of this prosperous 
opportunity. The development of our rural districts 
by the improvement of our roads, the introduction of 
interurban railways, the betterment of our schools, the 
upbuilding of our cities and towns by permanent im- 
provements, and the grasping by intelligent and enthu- 
siastic initiative of the opportunities which lie in our 
midst—these are the milestones along the Path of Pros- 
perity upon which Iowa has traveled for many years. 
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A HAPPY AND HOSPITABLE STATE 
By ASHTON C. SHALLENBERGER, Governor of Nebraska 

N EBRASKA’S prosperity is solid as a rock, because 

our products are the essentials of civilization. 
The nation provides a cash market for our surplus. 
Primarily an agricultural and dairying State, Nebraska 
is making rapid strides along manufacturing lines. ‘The 
wages paid in our industries in 1909, not including 
farm and domestic service, exceeded thirty-five million 
dollars, and the value of our manufactured output was 
above two hundred millions. The total value of our 
agricultural, live-stock, dairy, and manufacturing out- 
put in 1909 exceeded six hundred and fifty millions. 
Our poultry, butter, and egg crop is worth more than 
the gold and silver output of the United States. Our 
agricultural and dairy output is worth as much as 
Pennsylvania’s coal output. Nebraska’s past has been 
a marvel of achievement; its future is unlimited. Its 
people are prosperous, therefore happy; neighborly, 
therefore hospitable. Sure of its future, it extends a 
welcome to all who come within its borders. 





WEALTH FROM THE SOIL OF KANSAS 


By WALTER R. STUBBS, Governor of Kansas 


ANSAS enters the new year in the flower of a tri- 
umphant prosperity. Her “short” corn - crop 
for 1909 was greater in value than the gold and silver 
production of the United States. Her alfalfa amount- 
ed to more than the cost of Alaska, the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, and the friars’ lands in the Philippines com- 
bined. Her industrial products would have paid the 
expenses of the Spanish - American War. The silver 
coinage of Great Britain was scarcely sufficient to pay 
for our egg-crop. Six per cent interest on our surplus 
school fund would easily pay the entire State debt. 
Hope of continuing our remarkable prosperity during 
1910, and of making new records in material achieve- 
ment, is buoyant and strong. 





THE GATEWAY TO THE NORTHWEST 
By ADOLPH O, EBERHART, Governor of Minnesota 

N INNESOTA, a State of vast agricultural, indus- 

trial, and mineral resources, is waking up to a 
full realization of its possibilities. Virtually the gate- 
way to the great Northwest, Minnesota will occupy a 
more and more commanding position in its relation to 
that vast territory. Its three large cities—St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Duluth—are strikingly typical of the 
immense range of resources that surround them. The 
year 1910 will be marked by a revival of the old-time 
progressive spirit that made Minnesota prominent in 
the pioneer days. ‘The watchword of the hour is de- 
velopment along all lines — commercial, agricultural, 
moral, and educational. 

















IRRIGATION MAKING COLORADO RICH 


By JOHN F. SHAFROTH, Governor of Colorado 


C OLORADO has just had the most prosperous year 

of her existence. While this State is generally 
known as a mining State, its impetus in irrigated lands 
has given us an agricultural and horticultural product 
four times as great in value as the total output of the 
mines of our mountains. 

Colorado affords the greatest opportunity of any 
State in the Union for the home-seeker getting large 
returns in locating upon irrigated lands and improving 
them. The Grande and Gunnison valleys are the rich- 
est fruit-lands in the world. Locaters upon the public 
domain have, within the past fifteen years, by reclaim- 
ing the lands by irrigation, and by planting and culti- 
vating fruit-trees thereon, produced results that are 
wonderful. From lands which were originally bought 
from the government at one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per acre, they have produced fruit-crops which 
have yielded them annually from two hundred to six 
hundred dollars per acre. In what other State do such 
possibilities exist ? 





WYOMING INVITES THE LAND-HUNGRY 


By BRYANT B. BROOKS, Governor of Wyoming 


Dees year 1910 promises to be the most prosperous 

in Wyoming’s history. With several million acres 
of dry-farming lands awaiting settlement, with seventy 
large irrigation enterprises nearing completion, afford- 
ing homes for thousands of families in irrigated areas, 
under ideal conditions, this State stands ready to sup- 
ply, in a large measure, the ever-increasing demands of 
land-hungry millions. 

Railroads are building, mines developing, settlers 
pouring in, new cities springing up, and business ex- 
panding everywhere. Wyoming is a new State, with 
resources so varied and opportunities so numerous that 
it can easily support a vast increase in population, and 
the year 1910 will be a record-breaker. 





THE BREAD-BASKET OF THE WORLD 
By JOHN BURKE, Governor of North Dakota 


Stes coming year promises to be an exceedingly 
prosperous one in North Dakota. Our deep and 
fertile soil, our abundant and varied crops of the past 
few years, the great coal-deposits that underlie thirty- 
two thousand square miles of our State, and the natural 
gas recently discovered in many places in the State, 
have been a great incentive to the investor and the 
home-builder. They have also proved an inducement 
to the breaking-up of new lands and the preparation 
of lands already broken for the bumper crop of the 
coming summer, which will make North Dakota “ the 
bread-basket of the world.” 
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SOUTH DAKOTA’S BRIGHT OUTLOOK 
By R. S. VESSEY, Governor of South Dakota 
EVER before in her history has South Dakota had 
a brighter or more encouraging outlook for gen- 
eral prosperity. A great expanse of new country has 
been opened to settlement. Our farms and farmers are 
thriving, and new limits will be reached, during the 
coming year, through a more general use of scientific 
methods. New railroads are being laid, and the larger 
markets will thus be more easy of access than ever be- 
fore. South Dakota’s banks are in a most excellent 
condition, her towns are rapidly developing into cities, 
her cities are flourishing, and there is no doubt but that 
her prosperity will continue during the coming years. 





IDAHO LEADS IN IRRIGATION 
By J. H. BRADY, Governor of Idaho 

N increase of seven million dollars in the resources 
of State banks alone, during the past year, indi- 
cates the phenomenal growth of Idaho. Millions are 
being spent every year in irrigation-works ; every day 
brings hundreds of people to Idaho, and puts thou- 
sands of acres of land under cultivation. ‘The attrac- 
tion of our lands and climate is explained by our win- 
ning eight first prizes on agricultural products at the 
A. Y. P. Exposition, and first prize on exhibit of min- 
erals. Our tremendous production of lead, silver, and 
gold, of agricultural and timber products ; the fact that 
the irrigated area of Idaho, which at present is larger 
than that of any State in the Union, will be doubled 
within the next five years; the success of the local op- 
tion liquor law, and the corresponding decrease in 
crime; millions of dollars appropriated for the educa- 
tion of our boys and girls; large increases in the cattle, 
horse, and sheep industries—all these things combine 

to make Idaho’s future the brightest. 





THE PROSPERITY OF NEVADA 
3y FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS, United States Senator from Nevada 
N EVADA is in the enjoyment of present prosperity 

and of bright prospects for the future. Her 
mines, in the past year, have made the greatest pro- 
duction in their history. Large irrigation enterprises 
are being undertaken, and we are rapidly securing a 
class of permanent residents who make their living 
from the soil. During the past twelve years Nevada 
has made an advance in progressive legislation equaled 
by few States. It has placed upon the statute-books an 
eight-hour law, an employers’ liability act, and other 
beneficent legislation relating to labor. It has provided 
for the referendum by constitutional amendment, and 
the initiative and the recall are now on their way to 
successful enactment. It has, by direct primaries and 
otherwise, increased the power of the people in self- 
government. To me this seems more significant than 
any merely material prosperity. 
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UTAH’S RAPID AND STEADY GROWTH 
By WILLIAM SPRY, Governor of Utah 


STEADY growth in population and an unprece- 
dented agricultural and mining development are 
characteristic of the past twelve months in Utah. ‘The 
erection of great smelting and ore-reducing plants, the 
opening up of immense coal-deposits, the construction 
of vast irrigation systems that will reclaim thousands 
of acres of arid lands, the construction of railroads, 
the extensive public improvements in our larger cen- 
ters, the erection of modern, substantial business blocks, 
and the building of magnificent homes, all argue more 
strongly than words that Utah is entering a year of 
unparalleled prosperity. 

Utah suffered less, perhaps, than any other State 
of the Union as a result of the recent financial strin- 
gency. As a matter of fact, the past three years have 
been the most prosperous years of her history. 





A LAND OF PROMISES FULFILLED 


By EDWIN IL. NORRIS, Governor of Montana 


ONTANA is growing more rapidly than at any 
period in its history. During the past ten years 
its population has doubled. Its mining output is yearly 
increasing, vast areas of agricultural lands are being 
occupied by thrifty home-builders, trunk and branch 
lines of railroads are being constructed, many electric 
power - plants are in process of erection, interurban 
electric: lines are assured, and all other industries are 
prosperous. Montana offers splendid opportunity for 
the investment of capital, and prosperous homes for 
energetic settlers. 





ARIZONA ON THE EVE OF STATEHOOD 
By RICHARD E. SLOAN, Governor of Arizona 


HE year 1910 promises to be the most prosperous 

in the history of the Territory. In the first place, 

we shall be admitted as a State. This will give an 
impetus to business and attract immigration. In the 
second place, our mines promise to exceed the phenom- 
enal production of 1909. Many new fields are being 
developed and many new properties will enter the list 
of producers. In the third place, the government proj- 
ects, and particularly the Roosevelt and Laguna Dams, 
with their auxiliary power-plants, will be completed, 
and four hundred thousand acres of land, capable of 
supporting directly and indirectly as many people, will 
be served thereby. Our fertile soil, our wonderful cli- 
mate, and the variety and value of our horticultural 
and agriculturai products are beginning to be appre- 
ciated by the investing public, and, better still, by 
the home- seeker. Railroad facilities are being en- 
larged, and better and more equitable rates are being 
established. Arizona is on the eve of a wonderful de- 
velopment. 
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THE GOLDEN STATE OF THE WEST 
By GEORGE C. PERKINS, United States Senator from California 


C ALIFORNIA is prosperous throughout. San Fran- 

cisco has risen from its ashes, and to-day its assets 
in banks, manufactures, and other industries are as 
great as before the catastrophe of three years ago. Our 
products are more varied than those of any other State. 
Our production of grapes, raisins, wines, and brandies 
amounted to more than twenty-five million dollars for 
the past year. Our farm products of grain, sugar- 
beets, beans, and other vegetables exceeded the home 
demand by nearly one hundred millions. Our produc- 
tion of gold, copper, minerals, and cement amounted to 
about forty million dollars, while that of petroleum 
reached nearly thirty millions. Our State affords un- 
surpassed opportunities to the immigrant. 





WASHINGTON’S REMARKABLE GROWTH 
By M. E. HAY, Governor of Washington 


fgg ibang eta in common with other North- 

western States, is enjoying an era of material 
prosperity exceeding any period of our history. Our 
prosperity is not based upon boom conditions, but is 
solid, substantial, and lasting. Washington is the first 
State in the Union in the production of lumber and 
shingles, and is likely to retain first place for many 
years to come. This year we shall probably take first 
place in the value of our fishing industry. In 1905 the 
product of our milk condenseries was $250,000 ; in 1909 
it will reach $3,250,000. ‘The superiority of the prod- 
uct of our orchards brings buyers to us from many 
lands, bidding for what we have to’ offer. In 1900 we 
had a population of 518,000, and we were greatly in 
debt. ‘To-day we have between 1,250,000 and 1,500,- 
000 of happy, prosperous people, who firmly believe 
that Washington is the greatest State of all the States. 





IRRIGATION AND NEW RAILROADS 
By FRANK W. BENSON, Governor of Oregon 


HE State of Oregon is prosperous in every sense of 
the word. Our products command the highest 
prices in both domestic and foreign markets, and the 
supply does not equal the demand. ‘Two great trans- 
continental railways are building branch lines into cen- 
tral Oregon—the hitherto undeveloped portion of our 
State. Countless acres of desert waste are being re- 
claimed by irrigation ; and when one considers that this 
great industry is in its infancy, the future of the arid 
and semi-arid sections of Oregon looms up big with 
promise. Our oriental commerce is increasing, and 
the completion of the Panama Canal will bring our 
State into closer touch with the Atlantic seaboard and 
with Europe. The present condition of Oregon is 
indeed a happy one, and I cannot help but feel op- 
timistic as to the future. 














WHAT CHEMISTRY [S DOING FOR 
THE HUMAN RACE 


BY WILLIAM HARD 


AUTHOR OF “THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE GREAT AMERICAN DESERT," ETC. 


“ NLESS the production of food 

| | becomes more scientific than it 

is now, we may fairly look 

forward to the time when the earth will 
be overpopulated.” 

This statement was made not long ago 
before a learned society by Professor Ira 
Remsen, president of Johns Hopkins 
University and one of the world’s most 
distinguished chemists. 

Professor Remsen is not alone in 
entertaining such apprehensions with re- 
gard to the future of the race. Other 
scientists have expressed themselves in 
terms equally alarming. Sir William 
Crookes, for instance, remarked a few 
years since that unless the average yield 
of wheat per acre could be sharply in- 
creased, there would finally come a time 
when the world’s constantly increasing 
population would be threatened with 
universal famine. 

Before a problem of this kind, all 
problems of government seem pale and 
insignificant. What difference does it 
make whether we have a colonial empire 
or a stay-at-home republic, whether Con- 
gress curbs the trusts or the trusts dom- 
inate Congréss, whether we maintain in- 
dividualism or introduce socialism, if 
beneath all these superficial questions 
there lurks the pressing query—how can 
the earth continue to produce enough 
food and enough clothing, enough heat 
and enough power, to satisfy the needs 
of the billions and trillions of its fu- 
ture population? 

While, therefore, Mr. Roosevelt urges 
us to multiply and replenish the earth, 
the chemist urges us to see to it that 
our increasing broods should not be in 
danger of starvation. 

To the chemist, the real problem of 


the future is how to make this old, tired 
earth of ours work harder and faster than 
it ever did before, how to make it sup- 
port, in its advanced and decrepit years, 
a population many times greater than 
that which it supported in its lusty and 
unexhausted youth. What difference will 
it make how the state governs our chil- 
dren unless our children can live to be 
governed ? 


THE STORY OF ARTIFICIAL INDIGO 


In 1903 Germany exported more than 
six million dollars’ worth of indigo. 
This may look like an utterly irrelevant 
remark. As a matter of fact, it is ex- 
tremely pertinent, and bears directly on 
the case. 

Indigo! ‘The word at once suggests 
the picturesque plant which spreads its 
bloom in the remote fields of the Orient. 
It summons to the vision the commercial 
wealth which the gentlemen adventurers 
of England went forth to seek in the 
teeming interior of Hindustan. Why 
should it be exported from Germany? 
How can it be grown there? 

Simply because chemistry has found a 
way of growing indigo in a factory, and 
because it has duplicated the resources of 
the world to just that extent. 

For thirty-five years the great Ger- 
man chemical firm commonly called the 
Badische kept its chemists at work fol- 
lowing the trail of artificial indigo. It 


was a modern Quest of the Golden 
Fleece. It cost four and a half million 
dollars. But the end in view was the 


transference of an industry from one 
hemisphere to the other. 

Finally, after an infinite series of ex- 
periments, with which the great name of 
Baeyer is forever associated, the golden 
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process was discovered, and the Badische 
began to make, from coal-tar, an indigo- 
dye which was the exact chemical dupli- 
cation of the dye which nature, for 
countless centuries, had been clumsily 
and tediously manufacturing in her open- 
air laboratory under the tropical sun. 

And observe! This artificial indigo 
was not an imitation indigo. It was not 
“just as good.” It was the real thing. 
It was the exact chemical duplicate of 
the indigo of nature. Just as nature had 
taken certain elements — oxygen, hydro- 
gen, nitrogen, and carbon—and had put 
them together in a plant, so man had 
taken these same elements and had put 
them together in a test-tube. And the 
result in each case was precisely the 
same—indigo! . 

Meanwhile, what of the measureless 
spaces on which the indigo- plant had 
been cultivated? What of the in- 
numerable Hindus who had labored in 
the indigo-fields? Those fields and those 
laborers have been stricken with what 
seems, at first sight, to be a terrible dis- 





aster. Their occupation will shortly be 
gone. 
HOW THE CHEMIST AIDS THE FARMER 


But look twenty years into the future. 
India already needs more food. The 
whole world will shortly need more 
food. ‘Those indigo-fields, those indigo- 
planters, are just so many additional 
sources from which our children may draw 
their food-supply. In discovering ar- 
tificial indigo, the chemist not only pro- 
vided the world with a cheaper and 
better dyeing material, but incidentally 
relieved whole provinces of arable land 
from the duty of growing a dye-stuff, 
and opened to them the possibility of 
growing all kinds of grains and vegeta- 
bles for human food. 

What has happened in indigo has hap- 
pened in many other dyes. No longer 
do we need to waste our fields by de- 
voting them to the madder-plant. We 
make alizarin in the factory; and aliza- 
rin is the coloring-material for the pro- 
duction of which the madder-plant was 
grown. We may now devote the mad- 
der-fields, like the indigo-fields, to the 
production of food. 

Five hundred other 


colors besides 


alizarin and indigo are to-day made 
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from coal-tar. Formerly allowed to run 
to waste, this offensive liquid now fur- 
nishes the world ‘with its most astonish- 
ing illustration of the power of chem- 
istry in taking waste products and in 
turning them back again into the chan- 
nels of profitable use. 

From coal-tar Professor Remsen de- 
rived saccharin. Already other chemists 
had made coal-tar the basis for the manu- 
facture of innumerable dyes and _ per- 
fumes and flavors‘and drugs. It was 
reserved for Dr. Remsen to find that 
coal-tar contained within it the possibility 
of a sweetening material of six hundred 
times the power of ordinary cane-sugar. 
An almost infinitesimal amount of sac- 
charin will sweeten a cup of coffee. 


TURNING WASTE INTO WEALTH 

Now every time a chemist discovers a 
new use for a waste product he makes an 
addition to the depleted resources of the 
earth. If, for instance, saccharin can be 
derived from waste coal-tar, and if it 
can be used, as it is used, in manufac- 
turing cordials, mineral waters, and pre- 
served fruits, it is clear that our cane- 
fields have been relieved of a certain 
amount of their burden. Or, to put it 
in another way, the discovery of an ar- 
tificial sweetening material is the equiva- 
lent of discovering a new sugar-produ- 
cing State of Louisiana and of annexing 
it to the United States. Professor Rem- 
sen, like President Jefferson, has been 
an expansionist. He has added to the 
resources of the country. 

The extremes to which chemists will 
go in the use of waste material is illus- 
trated by a case furnished by Mr. Pe’‘er 
T. Austen, formerly professor of chem- 
istry at Rutgers College. At Miilhausen, 
in Germany, there was a yarn-mill. This 
mill produced, as a waste product, an 
enormous quantity of soapsuds. The 
sight of soapsuds going absolutely and 
irrevocably to waste was so painful to 
a neighboring chemist that finally he 
devised a method by which he precipi- 
tated those suds with lime, and pressed 
them into briquettes. Furthermore, from 
the briquettes he manufactured a gas 
which had three times the illuminating 
power of ordinary gas, and which he used 
to light the mill. 

The spectacle of any kind of material 




















going to waste is more and more annoy- 
ing to the chemist. 

‘““ Waste,” says Mr. W. C. Morgan, of 
the University of California, “is simply 
that which has been once used and will 
yet be used again.” 

From skimmed milk the chemist to- 
day gets coatings and sizings for paper, 
waterproof glues, buttons, and _billiard- 
balls. From garbage he gets grease on 
the one hand and fertilizer on the other. 
From the waste slag of our blast fur- 
naces he gets enormous quantities of 
cement, which reappear in, say, the con- 
crete walls of the Chicago Drainage 
Channel and in the countless buildings 
of concrete which are now being con- 
structed all over the United States. 

From another kind of slag, rich in 
phosphorus, the chemist gets a valuable 
fertilizer. This slag has already helped 
to make iron into steel. It now goes 
forth into the country to help make air 
and soil into grains of ripened wheat. It 
cannot escape from the chemist till the 
last ounce of creative force has been 
squeezed out of it. 

The city of Antwerp, according to 
Professor Austen, once paid five thou- 
sand dollars a year to get rid of its 
refuse. It now sells that same refuse 
for two hundred thousand dollars. 


THE CHEMIST’S NEXL PROBLEMS 


Of course, much still remains to be 
done. ‘The waste ashes of the city of 
New York are calculated to contain, 
every day in the year, a thousand tons 
of good coal. And Mr. Robert Kennedy 
Duncan, true chemist, has dwelt with 
grief upon the fact that England, 
through her sewers, sends eighty million 
dollars’ worth of fertilizing material 
every year down her rivers into the sea 
to be wasted and lost. 

One cannot doubt, however, that these 
little economic errors will be in time cor- 
rected. And one’s confidence is strength- 
ened by observing the process through 
which the modern world produces the 
cyanid used in extracting gold from cer- 
tain kinds of ore. 

Cyanid is a chemical. Yet here are 
some of the ingredients which are used 
in making it: horn, charred horn, dried 
ox-blood, woolen rags, sheep’s wool, the 
hair of oxen, pigs’ bristles, scrap iron, 
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ashes, old shoes, waste feathers, and 
leather cuttings. 

From these ingredients and others we 
get cyanid. We then take this extraor- 
dinary mixture of wastes and use it in 
refining gold ores, which to our fathers 
were waste products of the most useless 
kind. Millions of dollars’ worth of ore 
which formerly would have been thrown 
away because of the expensiveness of 
getting the gold out of it is now refined 
easily and profitably. And already there 
are chemists who are preparing, by means 
of nitric acid, to attack ores which re- 
fuse to yield their wealth to cyanid. 


CHEMISTRY GIVES US A NEW METAL 


Yet chemistry is not content with en- 
abling us to make use of formerly useless 
deposits of the old metals. It every now 
and then gives us a new metal. 

Almost every clay-bed is an aluminum- 
mine. In spite of this fact aluminum, 
fifty years ago, was worth ninety dollars 
a pound. Because of chemistry it is to- 
day manufactured for a few cents a 
pound. Authoritative scientists have said 
that aluminum may be the metal of the 
future. It may take the place of copper 
in the transmission of electricity. Cop- 
per was the obvious, easy discovery of 
primitive man. Copper vessels are found 
in the ruins of Troy. Aluminum is the 
intricate, laborious product of modern 
science. Anybody could see copper in 
the ground. It took the chemical eye to 
see aluminum in clay. 

The story of the discovery and produc- 
tion of aluminum is in itself an almost 
sufficient proof that chemistry will always 
be able to provide the world with all the 
metals it needs. 

While aluminum has been summoned 
from the clayey parts of the world, the 
sandy parts have been compelled to loosen 
their grasp on silicon. A few years ago, 
silicon was worth a dollar a gram. It 
was a metallic curiosity. To-day, like 
aluminum, it can be manufactured at a 
cost of only a few cents a pound. Only 
recently rescued from its sandy environ- 
ment, it is probably the youngest of the 
available metals, and its uses belong to 
the future. 

Without metals, of course, a civilized 
people would either perish or else lose 
their civilization. Here again, therefore, 
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we depend upon chemistry to preserve 
us from either starvation or barbarism. 
And our dependence upon chemistry in- 
creases, rather than diminishes, when we 
pass from the metals with which we 
manufacture and transport our food to 
the production of food itself from the 
soil of the earth. 


HOW CHEMISTRY ENRICHES THE SOIL 


It was chemistry that made agriculture 
a science. ‘The great German chemist 
Liebig laid the first foundations of that 
science when, only a half century ago, 
he discovered the principles by which the 
fertility of the soil can constantly be 
restored to it through the use of proper 
fertilizers. 

Since Liebig’s time the world has 
made great use of the natural beds of 
sodium nitrate which are found in Chile. 
The nitrogen of sodium nitrate furnishes 
an element which is necessary to -plant 
life. But the sodium nitrate beds of 
Chile will some day be exhausted; and 
chemistry has already furnished an arti- 
ficial substitute. At Notodden, in Nor- 
way, they are taking nitrogen directly 
out of the air and using it in the manu- 
facture of a nitrate which is just as good 
a fertilizer as the natural nitrate deposits 
of Chile. 

Calcium carbid is best known to the 
public as the substance from which 
acetylene gas is produced, to be used 
spectacularly in the lamps of automo- 
biles. Yet from this same calcium car- 
bid the chemist is now making a fer- 
tilizer called cyanamid; and cyanamid 
contains all the nitrogen that any kind 
of plant can possibly need. 

If all natural nitrogenous fertilizers— 
such as manure, clover, and the sodium 
nitrate of Chile—were to disappear from 
the face of the earth to-morrow, chem- 
istry could supply the deficiency with the 
nitrogen which it has learned to extract 
from the limitless spaces of air. Chem- 
istry has made the atmosphere a nitrogen- 
mine. 

As long as we can get the proper fer- 
tilizers into the soil, there is no reason 
why it should lose its fertility. But 
chemistry is going even farther than this. 
It is beginning to suggest that the pro- 
duction of certain kinds of food should 
be removed altogether from the soil and 
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transferred to factories. If indigo, which 
is a most complex substance, can be 
grown in a factory, why not wheat? If 
madder, why not potatoes? 

THE WORK OF PIERRE BERTHELOT 

There have been few greater men of 
science than the late M. Berthelot, who 
died two years ago. When Berthelot 
spoke, it was well for most other per- 
sons to be silent. And even if Ber- 
thelot’s optimism on this subject has not 
been shared by all of his fellow chemists, 
it still remains in itself a great and in- 
spiring incentive to further research. 

M. Berthelot, who was a member of 
the Institute of France and also a life 
member of the French Senate, gave ex- 
pression, not long before his death, to 
the opinion that in the production of 
foods there was a strong probability that 
the wheat-stalk would ultimately be sup- 
planted by the test-tube, and that our 
bread, like our indigo, would come, not 
from the field, but from the factory. 

It used to be supposed that certain 
chemical combinations—like fats, for in- 
stance—could be made only by nature, 


through what was called the “life 
process”’ in plants or in animals. But 


M. Berthelot made certain fats directly 
out of their original elements in the 
laboratory. And Fischer, in the same 
way, has made artificial sugars out of 
their original elements without the help 
of the life process, and without the as- 
sistance of any plants or animals what- 
soever. He has taken the necessary 
original elements—carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen—and has combined them in his 
laboratory to make sugars which are just 
as truly sugars as those which nature 
produces in the sugar-cane or in the beet- 
root. 





CAN CHEMISTRY PROVIDE ALL OUR FOOD? 


The vista opened up by the artificial 
fats and sugars of the laboratory leads 
to a prospect so dazzling, so bewildering, 
that we hardly dare to gaze upon it. 
Shall we proceed from the sugars and 
the fats to the starches, and then to the 
celluloses, and then, last step of all, to 
the proteids? It is all a matter of nitro- 
gen, oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon—just 
those four elements, essentially, and they 
are supplied by nature in inexhaustible 

















quantities. Can their combination be per- 
formed? 

If this question is ever answered in 
the affirmative, the corn-fields and wheat- 
fields of the world will be transformed 
into parks. They will be used as pleas- 
ure-grounds by a race of men who will 
no longer need them for the production 
of food. 

Meanwhile, in a humbler mood, chem- 
istry continues to assist in perfecting the 
present methods of producing food from 
the soil. Through the experiments of 


the Bureau of Chemistry of the Depart-. 


ment of Agriculture, the average yield 
of cane-sugar to the ton was recently 
reported to have been increased in Loui- 
siana from one hundred and thirty to 
one hundred and seventy pounds. In 
Wisconsin, the State College of Agri- 
culture is engaged in a gigantic scheme 
of experimentation by which vast 
stretches of marshy and of sandy soil 
may be rendered fit for agriculture by 
means of thorough draining and of thor- 
ough fertilizing. 

So far has the chemistry of agricul- 
ture now gone that it prescribes specific 
remedies for specific diseases. For in- 
stance, is your soil acid? ‘Then give it 
phosphates. It is becoming necessary to 
make a chemical diagnosis of the soil 
every year in order to be sure that the 
right chemical medicine is selected. 


WOOD AS A POSSIBLE FOOD 


It remains to be said, however, that 
between the present method of getting 
food from the field and the ideal method 
of getting it from a test-tube in a fac- 
tory there are various expanses of middle 
ground. Victor Meyer, a celebrated Ger- 
man chemist, has said: 

‘“‘We may reasonably hope that chem- 
istry will teach us, in the near future, 
how te make the fiber of wood the source 
of human food.” 

Professor Walker, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, has modi- 
fied this suggestion by observing that, 
instead of using the fiber of wood, we 
might use the ligneous matter which is 
left after the fiber has been extracted 
for the purpose of making such things 
as paper. This amounts to suggesting 
that the waste product of the paper-mills 
might be worked up into a table d’héte! 
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There was once a time when such a 
suggestion might have seemed slightly 
bizarre. That time has passed. When 
foul, sticky coal-tar can yield a product 
with which we sweeten our coffee, there 
is nothing unappetizing in the idea that 
a large part of the rest of the meal 
might come from a spruce-log. 

We see chemistry making sugar out of 
tar, out of beets, out of corn, and there- 
by supplementing the sugar-cane. We 
see it making alcohol out of potatoes, 
and thereby supplementing the coal-mine 
and the oil-well as sources of fuel. We 
see it tanning leather with a compound 
of chromium, and thereby supplementing 
the vegetable tanning - materials which 
the human race has used from time im- 
memorial. We begin to doubt whether 
there is anything which it cannot either 
actually duplicate in the laboratory, or 
else cunningly imitate by means of a 
material drawn from some unexpected 
quarter. 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE WORK OF CHEMISTRY 


A century ago Lavoisier was supposed 
to have expressed the whole truth when 
he said that chemistry reached its end 
by dividing, subdividing, and resubdivi- 
ding; that is, by analyzing everything, 
by breaking everything up into its ele- 
ments. To-day, chemistry has exactly 
the opposite ideal. Instead of being con- 
tent with breaking things up, it aims at 
putting them together. Instead of be- 
ing content with analyzing, it aims at 
creating. Its aspirations were nobly ex- 
pressed by Berthelot. 

“We aim,” he said, “at making anew 
all the substances which have been de- 
veloped on the planet since the begin- 
ning of things. We aim at creating them 
under the same conditions, in accordance 
with the same laws, and by virtue of the 
same forces which nature originally used 
in their formation.” 

In other words, modern chemistry not 
only tries to find out what indigo is, but 
it also tries to make indigo. It not only 
analyzes sodium nitrate in Chile, but 
manufactufes sodium nitrate in Norway. 
It not only finds out how this planet 
supports the human race, but it deter- 
mines to compel it to support a greater 
and greater race throughout a greater 
and greater future. 











A YEAR OF RETURNING ACTIVITY 


FACTS AND FIGURES THAT SHOW THE INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES DURING 1909, AND THE 
PROSPECTS FOR THE COMING YEAR 


BY JOHN GRANT DATER 


? ‘O persons familiar with economic 
history, or old enough to recall 
the slow and painful process of 

recuperation which followed the panics of 

1873 and 1893, the rapidity with which 

the trade and commerce of the United 

States have thrown off the effects of the 

financial disturbance of 1907 seems little 

short of miraculous, 

It does not fall within the scope of this 
article to go into the whys and wherefores 
of panics and crises. Those bent upon a 
study of the three most recent disturbances 
in the country’s commercial history will 
find points of dissimilarity in antecedent 
conditions, and in methods of dealing 
with the problems presented, which go 
far in explaining why industrial recovery 
was long deferred upon the earlier occa- 
sions. These need not be enumerated here, 
for it is not with them, but with the condi- 
tions and influences which have made the 
present industrial uplift possible, that 
trade and commerce concern themselves ; 
and these conditions and influences are 
worthy of consideration, not as a post- 
mortem examination of the panic of 1907, 
which is a long way behind us, but be- 
cause they are existent and operative at 
the present time. 

In other words, the factors which tem- 
pered the force of the financial cyclone, 
and which were chiefly instrumental, later 
on, in bringing about the phenomenal re- 
vival in manufacture and commerce, are 
active, vital, living forces to-day. They 
furnish the basis for optimism, that most 
valuable asset that a business man may 
possess ; and it is upon these same factors 
that close observers of financial and in- 
dustrial conditions base their anticipation 


of an era of national prosperity greater 
and more enduring than any that has gone 
before. 

First among these forces is the simple 
fact that the United States is the richest 
country in natural resources upon the 
habitable globe; that its great wealth 
is annually augmenting in an increasing 
ratio, and is destined to do so for some 
time yet to come. 

Second, there has developed among fi- 
nanciers and manufacturers and business 
men, in their relations one with another, 
and in .their relations with their employ- 
ees, a spirit of cooperation, of mutual 
help and forbearance, stronger than has 
ever existed before. 

These statements, of course, must not 
be stretched beyond their proper meaning. 
It would be idle to think of asserting that 
we are so opulent that we may never again 
experience financial reverses ; or that be- 
cause a spirit of cooperation now prevails 
so widely among financial and business 
men, and between the employer and the 
employed, we are never again to witness 
fierce competition, selfish aggrandizement, 
and even criminal overreaching ; or that 
we are to be free for all time from labor 
disputes, strikes, and lockouts. Great 
wealth carries with it great responsibili- 
ties, and no wealth has ever been so great 
that it could withstand, for long, gross 
extravagance and prodigality. Markets, 
whether financial, commercial, or indus- 
trial, never are, and never can be, without 
their problems. The future is and always 
will be a sealed book ; and this is particu- 
larly true in regard to the chief source of 
all national wealth, the harvests. 

One must deal with enormous figures in 
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writing of the wealth of the United States. 
Of course, it is impossible to give anything 
more exact than an estimate ; but there are 
statistics which afford a basis for a reason- 
able approximation. 


THE WEALTH OF THE UNITED STATES 


The returns of the census of 1900 put 
the true-valuation of our real and personal 
property at $88,500,000,000. Four years 
later the Department of Commerce and 
Labor made a similar estimate, the latest 
issued by the government, in which the 
total of the country’s wealth was placed 
at $107,000,000,000, showing an average 
yearly increase of $4,625,000,000. If this 
average has been maintained during the 
six years intervening since 1904 — and 
there is every reason to believe that it has 
been more than maintained—the true val- 
uation of our total property to-day ap- 
proximates the stupendous figure of 
$135,000,000,000. 

Of the estimate of $107,000,000,000, 
the Department of Commerce accounted 
for more than $60,000,000,000 in real 
property and improvements, and allowed 
somewhat less than $20,000,000,000 to 
property represented by corporation secu- 
rities. This latter figure was immediately 
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called into question as being too low ; and 
even if it was high enough in 1904, there 
is no doubt that it would to-day be far too 
small an estimate of the total value of our 
stocks and bonds. 

During the year 1909, the New York 
Stock Exchange alone listed securities to 
the par value of $2,424,482,585, against 
a par value of $1,386,885,450 listed in 
1908—an increase for the year of $1,037,- 
597,135. Of course, stocks and bonds are 
issued for many purposes—for new capi- 
tal, to replace old securities, and the like ; 
but of the total figure just given for last 
year, no less than $1,009,988,000 repre- 
sented new capital. This amount for new 
capital has never been equaled on the New 
York Stock Exchange, nor have the total 
listings of stocks and bonds for all pur- 
poses ever exceeded those of 1909, except 
in the year 1901, when the securities of 
the United States Steel Corporation, given 
in exchange for those of its constituent 
companies, were admitted to the Ex- 
change. 

It is estimated that one might safely add 
to the New York listings another billion 
of dollars to represent securities admitted 
to dealings, during 1909, on the Stock 
Exchanges of Boston, Philadelphia, Bal- 








NOTE—The following table affords some interesting criteria of the business and financial 
progress of the United States during a twelvemonth : 


January, January, Increase 
1909 1910 
Population: (estiniated)) 0.0.5.4 .00.> 2 89,090,000 89,524,000 1,434,000 
Wealth. (estimated) .. ......3. 64000000 $130,400,000,000 $135,000,000,000 $4,600,000,000 
GOI ANG! CUDRENCY 25.05% cceGaw ce vee 3,399,116,912 3,428,602,048 29,485,136 
Natronal Bank loans... ..s0..4.0%4 0600 4,840,000,000 5,149,000,000 309,000,000 
Dividend Payments (January period): 
URE tec 17 (5 Sees see ee $29,921,000 $32,246,000 
NGRRUSSR LANG 9 5 85 5s Gis ictersidekaid Hahei a ieee 30,396,000 38,490,000 
SIGbEE TAU WANS iiaaisorseic ei ence Sirersioroe 6,549,000 7,743,000 
Banks and trust companies........... 8,250,000 9,110,000 
= D3) 2. UR Rn oli AS ree eo re $75,116,000 $87,580,000 $12,473,000 
Interest Payments (January period) : 
WUARORGS 2c oriole 5 aig sso ORS $78,400,000 $83,500,000 
Wesastriatey e6c.c Siar de its ale-< etatenn aecoisraie 14,700,000 16,900,000 
PSEROR COL AN WANS csc ie: > ini sbidasisssith-verateceses 3,800,000 4,000,000 
1 17) 2) RR Ree kre ener eae $96,900,000 $104,400,000 $7,500,000 


As an exhibit of another phase of activity, the following figures show the transactions’ on 


the New York Stock Exchange for 1909, as compared with those of the previous year: 


Stocks (shares) 
Bonds (par value) 








1908 1909 Increase 
197,206,346 214,632,194 17,425,848 
$1,081,261,000 $1,316,291,000 $235,030,000 
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timore, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Fran- 
cisco, and other American cities; and if 
new mining shares, and other securities 
dealt in on the “ curb ”’ markets, were also 
included, the total figure would have to be 
raised a good deal higher. 

Further light is thrown upon this phase 
of the subject by the annual return of in- 
corporations given by the Journal of Com- 
merce, which, for the year 1909, shows a 
total authorized capitalization of $2,465,- 
506,500 for companies organized in but 
nine States of the Union. There is, of 
course, a vast difference between nominal 
capitalization and actual property value ; 
but assuredly the facts cited indicate that 


the government’s latest estimate of $20,-- 


000,000,000 as the value of property rep- 
resented by corporate securities in this 
country is far below the true figure for 
the present year, which may more prob- 
ably be estimated at from $30,000,000,- 
000 to $35,000,000,000, or perhaps even 
$36,000,000,000. 

The higher figure is confirmed by an 
independent tabulation compiled in 1907 
by the statistician John Moody, who cal- 
culated the total property of nearly four 
thousand corporations at $31,672,000,- 
000. Mr. Moody was careful to exclude 
holding companies, in order to avoid du- 
plication ; and his figures do not include 
the securities of banks and trust com- 
panies. 

A brief study of the figures given above, 
estimated or approximated as many of 
them are, is sufficient to give a general 
idea of the abounding wealth of the 
United States. Elsewhere in this maga- 
zine will be found a statement of the enor- 
mous addition made to that wealth each 
year by the product of our farms, our 
mines, our forests, and our fisheries. Nor 
should it be forgotten that we annually re- 
ceive for our exports from one-quarter to 
one-half of a billion dollars more than we 
pay for our imports. Each year immigra- 
tion brings us about one million new in- 
habitants — most of them workers and 
earners. 

Such a nation, as was truly said by 
those who, even in the darkest days of 
the panic, took a hopeful view of the fu- 
ture, is not likely to experience any long- 
continued period of industrial depression 
— unless, of course, it should suffer from 
some great national disaster, such as a 
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devastating war, a series of crop failures, 
or a tremendous and destructive convul- 
sion of nature. 


THE NEW SPIRIT OF HARMONY 


I have spoken of the development of a 
new spirit of financial and industrial har- 
mony. ‘To-day, in at. least-one of the 
greatest of the country’s industries, that 
of iron and steel, the spirit of coopera- 
tion has established a new trade policy 
which stands out, in consequence of the 
results achieved, as a brilliant example 
for imitation elsewhere. 

And with this better feeling among 
financiers and corporation managers, one 
notes, also, a more general disposition to 
deal fairly with their employees. We all 
know how seriously the high cost of raw 
materials and of the necessaries of life 
has affected people with small incomes ; 
and we have all seen the more temperate 
and sympathetic spirit in which the ques- 
tion of wage increases has been discussed. 
Even in cases where demands could not 
be granted the justice of the appeal has 
been recognized, as in the case of cer- 
tain railways, which have predicated their 
willingness to raise wages, but have point- 
ed out that this would necessitate an 
advance in freight rates. 

With but few exceptions, influential 
bankers, leading railway officials, promi- 
nent corporation managers, and represen- 
tative manufacturers and business men 
have expressed the opinion that the com- 
merce and industry of the United States 
were reestablished upon a normal basis in 
the autumn of 1909. Such was the con- 
sensus of an overwhelming majority of the 
men active in nearly every department of 
business who gave publicity to their opin- 
ions in the annual reviews and summaries 
of finance, trade, and commerce published 
at the outset of the year. Here and there, 
of course, a dissonant note came from the 
representative of a branch which for some 
reason—and it was generally found to be 
the high cost of raw material—had not 
fully participated with others in the in- 
dustrial reawakening ; but these were rela- 
tively few. 

Men differed widely in their opinion as 
to the future—which was quite natural in 
view of the problems then under discus- 
sion, including the high cost of living, 
the high prices prevailing for commodi- 














ties, the possibility of labor troubles on 
the railways, and the uncertainty sur- 
rounding railway and corporation legisla- 
tion at Washington. But while differing 
as to the possible outcome of these un- 
certainties, the leading authorities were 
practically agreed that industry in general 
had regained all that it had lost through 
the contraction in 1908, In many in- 
stances it was reported as fully abreast 
of the high records of 1906 and the early 
half of 1907. 


EVIDENCES OF GROWING PROSPERITY 


Months before, acute observers, the men 
who study the “indicia of trade,” had 
noted what was taking place. The volume 
of bank exchanges began to expand. It is 
interesting to note that the country’s total 
clearances for the year 1909 reached the 
enormous total of $165,500,000,000, ex- 
ceeding those of 1908 by $33,400,000,000, 
_and those of 1906, the previous high- 
record year, by $5,600,000,000. 

Early in the year the movement of 
freight at large interior points began to 
show increased activity ; and this was re- 
flected in the more extensive employment 
of equipment, and in increased railway 
earnings. On April 13, 1908, the rail- 
roads reported no fewer than 413,338 idle 
freight-cars. On April 28, 1909, this 
surplus was reduced to 287,831; and only 
six months later, on October 27 last, it 
was entirely wiped out, there being a de- 
ficiency of 5,467 cars. Railway earnings 
responded immediately to this vitalizing 
of industry, but the full measure of im- 
provement was not reflected in the reports 
until later in the year, and it scarcely 
appears at all in annual statistics, for 
these usually close with the month of 
June. 

Another happy sign was noted in the 
reduction of commercial mortality. In 
the first quarter of 1908 there occurred 
4,909 commercial failures, with aggregate 
liabilities of $75,706,191. In the first 
quarter of 1909 there were 3,850 failures, 
_ with liabilities of $44,460,950. With the 
quarters, so with the year, the total fail- 
ures in 1909 being 12,807, with liabilities 
of $151,752,093, against 16,010, with 
liabilities of $220,787,939, in 1908. 

Many similar evidences might be ad- 
duced, all of which are indicative of the 
return of prosperity. One of the most 
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significant was the resumption of divi- 
dend - payments by numerous industrial 
concerns which had been compelled to re- 
duce or pass them altogether as the result 
of the panic. A conspicuous instance was 
the restoration of the full four-per-cent 
rate on the common stock of the United 
States Steel Corporation. In addition to 
this, increases or extra dividend disburse- 
ments were voted by more than thirty 
important organizations, including the 
American Tobacco Company, the Ameri- 
can Cotton Oil Company, the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company, the General As- 
phalt Company, the National Lead Com- 
pany, the Cambria Steel Company, and 
the Western Union Telegraph Company. 


AN EPITOME OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Another and a most comprehensive ex- 
hibit of the conditions of industry in gen- 
eral is one that resulted from an inquiry 
undertaken by the National Association 
of Manufacturers —a body which has 
more than three hundred thousand meia- 
bers, representing every part of the United 
States, and practically every industry in 
the country. 

To each member of the association 
there was sent a letter asking the recipient 
to give information on the three following 
points : 

1.—Present condition of his trade. 

2.—Percentage of increase, if any, over 
the latter part of 1908. 

3.—Trade probabilities in his particu- 
lar industry. 

The replies were carefully collated, and 
the tabulated result, put into a concise 
and understandable form, was published 
in the December number of American In- 
dustries, the organ of the association. The 
statement, reproduced on the following 
page, is a striking epitome of industrial 
conditions and prospects, gathered at first 
hand from the merchants and manufac- 
turers of the entire country. 

In commenting on this statement, A mer- 
ican Industries observed editorially : 





It is in food products alone that we find 
anything approaching pessimism. Manu- 
facturers in this industry, which includes the 
great packing plants, the brewing and dis- 
tilling plants, cereals and their immediate 
by-products, are not a unit in experiencing 
good business conditions, and only seventy- 
eight per cent of them believe that the im- 
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Table Showing Present Conditions of Trade, Average Increase of Business Since December, 
1908, and Trade Probabilities for 1910, Based Upon Statements Made 
by Members of the National Association of Manufacturers 


























Percen i 
Se" ins 
INDUSTRY ns 
ince 
AISRICULTURAL IMPERMENT 5. ois oos62 6 se s0 100 100 31 
Harvesters, reapers, traction-engines, plows, and parts 
of finished implements. 
CEMENT AND CLAY PRODUCTS soo scnssniecetcigue 85 100 30 
Vitrified brick, various bricks for paving, pipe for 
sewerage, etc., cement, lime and its finished forms. 
TSROCKERY AND GLASSWARE: « o..500:.6oscneesie 76 100 24 
Table glassware, plate glass, china trimmings, mirrors, 
miscellaneous crockery. 
RAFIES AND TEAIGCA TIS ais cee ck sce suuece 94 97 33 
Lubricants, paints, soaps, white lead, shoe-dressings, 
metal polishes, patent medicines, miscellaneous drugs 
and chemicals. 
CO) Eee 5 1. C) EC) Gy 1S) ane ee ee ire eer anE re 87 78 22 
Sugar and its products, canned goods, cereals and 
their immediate by-products, slaughtering, meat pack- 
ing and dressing, brewing and distiiling. 
BESEO NN A ANED 5 CN Sos cee oak S spe u sax weueans 93 97 57 
Iron pipe, iron and steel for marine and general archi- 
tectural purposes, bridge construction, safes, steel 
plate, iron fittings, tracks and general iron and steel 
supplies for railroads (unfinished machinery), foun- 
dries producing all kinds of iron and steel products 
(not finished machinery). 
LEATHER AND ITS MANUFACTURES.......... 95 100 26 
Boots, shoes, belts (all uses), trunks, traveling-bags, 
pocketbooks, saddlery, harness, all qualities of raw 
leather, etc. 
LUMBER AND ITS MANUFACTURESG............ 94 100 34 
Furniture, pianos, sashes, doors, blinds, moldings, 
store fixtures, lath, shingles, boxes, barrels, flooring, 
handles and all qualities of raw lumber. 
BORER MOR MM ONIRR ON soe. 0 els Ha en ence tain etre «dol 97 100 49 
Mining and hydraulic machinery, refrigerating ma- 
chinery, wood-working machinery, gasoline engines, 
miscellaneous industrial plant machinery, sewing ma- 
chines, conveying, weighing, lighting, and miscel- 
laneous. 
PPA A INED PRON AIG oe oe dwc cies ahlc see's 96 97 23 
Printers, lithographers, embossers, paper-hangings, 
wall-paper, stationery, blotting-paper, binders’ board, 
engravers, paper boxes, carbon paper, manufactures 
of paper—all qualities. 
Zk €or a ee Sa iS eee ae ae 94 98 32 
Woolens, cottons, prints, carpets, rugs, knittings, straw 
hats, asbestos, trimmings, dyers, finishers, lacings, 
silks, and every quality of finished haberdashery. 
TOOLS: AND HARDWARE: 6:2 hccs.s cccewsbcvnene 95 97 38 
Cutlery for all uses, lamps, locks, stoves, general 
vehicle hardware, valves, plumbers’ and general build- 
ers’ hardware, bicycle parts, springs, chucks, dies, 
stampings, pins, bolts, nuts, washers, small pumps, wire 
rods, miscellaneous industrial plant tools, and miscel- 
laneous hardware. 
RY RTPUONGNEEES oc vieca ea sica sean eos he eee Sekee ope sees ews 89 92 62 
Horse-drawn carriages and wagons, horseless ve- 
hicles and vehicle parts. 























mediate future holds much promise. The 
average increase in business in this industry 
during the past year is the lowest classified, 
being twenty-two per cent. 

The unsatisfactory showing of the indus- 
try, according to the replies, can be laid to 
the conditions now confronting the brewing 
and distilling interests throughout the coun- 
try—a condition created by the prohibition 
movement. 

An industry evidently enjoying present 

prosperity and having unbounded confidence 
in the future is that devoted to the manufac- 
ture of agricultural implements. The trade 
‘increased its business thirty-one per cent, 
and every reply received in the canvass 
claimed good business conditions and good 
future prospects. 

Textiles, lumber and its manufactures, 
leather and its manufactures, show a satis- 
factory condition of trade. This can also 
be said of the remaining classifications, such 
as cement and clay products, crockery and 
glassware, paper and printing, drugs and 
chemicals, and tools and hardware. 


Practically all other industries of the 
country prosperous, and only brewing and 
distilling left behind in the advance—that 
is by no means an unpleasant showing. 
In studying the table, one of the most 
salient facts to be noted is the striking 
increase—fifty-seven per cent—reported 
for the year by the great basic industry of 
iron and steel. , Large as this figure is, 
it is probably a conservative estimate of 
actual conditions. 


A SPOKESMAN FOR THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


In preparing this article, I sought and 
obtained Judge Gary’s opinion upon the 
present conditions and future prospects 
of iron and steei, and on the general 
industrial situation. Be it remembered 
that he speaks as the administrative head 
of a concern with a productive capacity 
of nearly thirteen million tons of steel 
annually, and gross yearly sales as high 
as three-quarters of a billion dollars; a 
concern that incidentally.owns twenty-five 
hundred miles of railroad, almost a thou- 
sand locomotives, and more than forty-five 
thousand freight-cars ; a concern that pos- 
sesses billions of tons of unmined iron ore, 
holds three hundred thousand acres of coal 
lands, and employs nearly a quarter of a 
million men. No one could possibly be 
better qualified to judge of the actual and 
prospective status of our greatest manu- 
facturing industry. 


A YEAR OF RETURNING ACTIVITY 
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“Business conditions relating to iron 
and steel,” said Judge Gary, “ were never 
better than at the present time, and the 
prospects were never brighter. The Uni- 
ted States Steel Corporation is booking 
about sixty thousand tons a day—about 
fifty per cent more than our available ca- 
pacity. The relations between the manu- 
facturers themselves, and between the 
manufacturers and their customers, are 
ideal. The demand for our products, for 
immediate consumption, is greater than 
the supply. 

“The country is growing in wealth and 
in population, and the uses of iron and 
steel are multiplying. While there may in 
the future be reactions, as there always 
have been, the general trend is in favor of 
increased and increasing business, and 
there is nothing in sight to indicate that 
there will be any slackening during the 
present year, or, indeed, during a much 
longer period. 

“The railroads, which for eighteen 
months were buying comparatively little, 
are now our largest customers. Their 
necessities are far from being supplied, 
and we expect additional orders for rails, 
for bridge material, and, in fact, for al- 
most everything that enters into the con- 
struction and maintenance of these arteries 
of trade and commerce. 

“We have had, and expect to have, 
very little trouble with our employees. It 
is our effort to treat all our men justly and 
liberally ; to make them partners in our 
great enterprise, through our bonus and 
stock - subscription system, and to pay 
them as large compensation as the. busi- 
ness will justify. We are, I think, now 
paying the largest wages in the history of 
the steel industry.” 


RAILWAY PROGRESS IN 1909 


The railways of the United States— 
the great arteries of our trade and com- 
merce, without which modern industry, as 
we understand it, would languish and die 
—shared to the full extent in the commer- 
cial revival of the year 1909. With them, 
too, the future is one of promise, though 
some of the questions with which they 
must deal are not solved as yet. 

Many problems, however, which look 
more or less portentous in advance, lose 
much of their formidable aspect when 
faced at close range. ‘There is, for in- 
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stance, a certain psychology associated 
with threatened labor troubles. They are 
always regrettable and costly, not only to 
the striking employees and the corpora- 
tions involved, but also to the general 
public within the range of their opera- 
tions. But their effects upon the financial 
exchanges have, on the whole, been re- 
markably slight and transient. They are 
“discounted” before they develop; and 
when they have come to a head, the 
tendency in the security markets is to 
“discount” the settlement which finan- 
ciers and business men know from expe- 
rience to be inevitable. 

The latest official figures of railway 
operations do not show the full measure 
of improvement that took place during 
the year 1909, for the Interstate Com- 
merce report ends with June 30; and as 
has already been noted, the chief improve- 
ment—particularly in the case of the rail- 
ways—came in the latter half of the year, 
when the large surplus in freight equip- 
ment was converted into a deficiency. 
Even as they stand, however, the govern- 
ment figures show an average railway 
mileage operated of 233,003, against 228,- 
165 in 1908, or an increase of 4,838 miles. 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 
Atlantic Coast Line 

Central Railroad of New Jersey 
Chesapeake and Ohio 

Louisville and Nashville 
Norfolk and Western 


Pennsylvania Company (Western subsidiary of the Penn- 


sylvania Railroad Company) 
Reading Company 
St. Louis and Southwestern (preferred) 


The operating revenue of the railroads 
was $2,494,115,589, against $2,461,521,- 
345 in 1908—an increase during the year 
of $32,594,244. Owing to a large reduc- 
tion in expenses the net income from oper- 
ation was $742,987,191, against $656,- 
418,321 in 1908—an increase of $86,- 
568,870. 

Some other interesting statistics are 
available, which show in concise form 
some of the improvement in the transpor- 
tation business. For instance, the tabu- 
lated figures of the Railway Age Gazette 
disclose the fact that in 1908 no fewer 
than twenty-four railways, with a mileage 
of 8,009 and a capitalization in bonds and 
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stock of $596,359,000, passed into re- 
ceivers’ hands. In 1909 but five railways, 
with a mileage of 859 and a capitalization 
of $78,095,000, suffered similar disaster. 
Of the twenty-four roads which failed in 
1908, twelve, with a mileage of 2,629, 
and a capitalization of $250,033,000, were 
sold in foreclosure in 1909—marking a 
stage in their rehabilitation. 

The railways did not make any great 
showing of new construction in 1909, but 
new construction, after a panic, is always 
a slow development. Still, 3,748 miles 
were built during the year, against 3,214 
in 1908 ; and this may be contrasted with 
a new mileage of but 1,428 in 1895, two 
years after the panic of 1893. 


THE INCREASE OF DIVIDENDS 


Another and a more tangible evidence 
of prosperity among the railway corpora- 
tions is manifested in the increase of divi- 
dend rates, or in their restoration to the 
rate formerly paid, but reduced during 
the period of contraction. Here are some 
conspicuous instances of dividend in- 
creases during the year. For purposes of 
comparison, the dividends paid by the cor- 
porations for five years past are given: 
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Several other increased dividends have 
been announced in the early ‘days of 1910, 
notably a semiannual payment of two per 
cent on the common stock of the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis. 
The last previous dividend on this stock 
was a distribution of one per cent in 
March, 1908. Another declaration that 
attracted attention was an initial one of 
three per cent on the common stock of 
the New York, Chicago and St. Louis, 
together with the resumption of the full 
annual payment of five per cent on the 
preferred stock of that road. 

A comprehensive summary of the rail- 
road situation as it appeared at the begin- 

















ning of this present year, with a glance at 
the outlook for the near future, has been 
made by William C. Brown, president of 
the New York Central, and one of our 
most experienced and practical authori- 
ties on railway affairs. Mr. Brown’s views 
are in part as follows: 


The gross earnings of the railroads of 
the courury for the last quarter of 1909 
have been very large; in many cases the 
largest in the history of the roads. I doubt 
if, month by month, the year 1910 will show 
a corresponding increase in gross earnings, 
but I think the year as a whole will show a 
material increase, and will be very likely 
to break all past records. The railroads 
are in better condition as to tracks, termi- 
nals, power, and rolling stock, than they 
have ever been to handle economically the 
prospective increase in business. 

If increased cost of living compels an 
increase in the wages of their employees, 
the compensation which the railroads re- 
ceive for services rendered must be in- 
creased in something like the same ratio. 
The increase in cost of materials used by 
railroads, as well as in the pay of em- 
ployees, during the past ten years, will aver- 
age from thirty-three to one hundred per 
cent. This large increase in expense has 
been in great measure offset by improved 
methods, increased operating efficiency, the 
use of heavier power, larger cars, reduced 
grades, and larger volume of traffic; but 
in my opinion the limit of reduction of cost 
in this direction has nearly been reached. 

The effect upon the individual employee 
of an increase in freight rates will be in- 
finitesimal. An increase of ten per cent 
in the pay of the average conductor, engi- 
neer, yardman, and the like, would be ap- 
proximately one hundred dollars per an- 
num. An increase of ten per cent in the 
freight rates on everything his family uses 
in a year would amount to less than one 
dollar. For the employees, the situation 
would be very much better. 





There is always the unknown factor in 
the great equation of industry, which may 
modify anticipated results by developing 
in an unexpected manner. Prevailing high 
prices for the necessaries of every - day 
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life, increasing the cost of living and im- 
posing serious burdens upon people with 
slender incomes, form one such factor; 
the possibility of labor difficulties, ad- 
verse corporation legislation, the menace 
of some epidemic disease, and a failure of 
the harvests, are others. 

Of the last-named—by all means the 
most important of the group—it may be 
said that while crops can never be wholly 
guaranteed against floods, lack of rain, or 
insect pests, there is to-day far less danger 
of damage and loss than formerly. The 
area under cultivation is much wider in 
extent than in the past, and wider in ex- 
tent than any ordinary storm or drought. 
Druinage, irrigation, growth of timber, 
quick planting and harvesting by im- 
proved machinery, rapid transportation, 
governmental forecasts of weather condi- 
tions, better banking facilities, and in- 
creased financial ability to hold crops for 
a favorable market—all these contribute 
to place the farmer in a far stronger posi- 
tion than he used to occupy. And if agri- 
culture is prosperous, the country can 
stand much that is adverse, as was demon- 
strated after the panic of 1907. 


OPTIMISM TEMPERED BY CAUTION 


Industrial conditions are to-day upon 
a sound basis. Optimism as to the future 
is tempered, too, by conservatism, and 
this is an ideal condition for sustained 
industrial development. It is only when 
conservatism is cast aside, and overtra- 
ding and overspeculation begin, that the 
eye of the experienced observer sees the 
danger-signal displayed. 

In fine, we have the strongest reasons 
for believing that we have before us a 
period of industrial advancement greater 
than any in our past history. The new 
structure of American prosperity will be 
based upon the solid foundations of 
wealth and energy. It will be raised aloft 
by the sound methods of optimism united 
with sanity, and of enterprise tempered 
by experience. 











THE. PEARLS OF LIFE 


Pearts of the morning—these are lucent dews; 
Pearls of the twilight—these are day’s last hues; 
Pearls of sweet music—these are notes of birds; 
Pearls of affection—these are love’s own words! 


Clinton Scollard 














THE WEALTH OF OUR MINES 


AND FORESTS 


OUR MINERALS AND OTHER PRODUCTS OF THE SOIL, EX- 
CLUSIVE OF THE CROPS, WERE WORTH NEARLY 
FOUR BILLION DOLLARS IN 1909 


BY M. G. SECKENDORFF 


HE United States holds first place 

as a mining and mineral-pro- 

ducing nation. We are preemi- 

nent in our output of four of the great 

minerals which are the basis of manufac- 

tures—coal, iron, copper, and lead. In 

the production of gold we are outranked 

only by South Africa, and in that of sil- 

ver only by Mexico. Russia alone rivals 
us in petroleum. 

Although water-power and wind-power 
have long been used as sources of en- 
ergy for various manufacturing purposes, 
and though they have been made far 
more available in modern times, largely 
through the skill of American inventors, 
yet the range of their application is limit- 
ed, while that obtained from coal fits al- 
most all the needs of the arts. It is 
mainly on account of its applicability to 
all sorts of conditions that the steam-en- 
gine has become the great agent of civili- 
zation; and in this country, practically 
the whole of the fuel that it consumes is 
drawn from our coal-deposits. 

The prosperity of peoples is largely de- 
termined by their access to coal. Great as 
is the dependence of the arts upon steam- 
power, for the near future, at least, it 
seems likely to increase rather than de- 
crease. Except so far as the manufac- 
turing of this country can avail itself of 
water-power, the development of our tech- 
nical industries seems likely to depend 
mainly on the distribution of coal-sup- 
plies. 

We are fortunate indeed to be in pos- 
session of almost unlimited deposits of 
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this vital mineral, lying in positions which 
make it easy to mine, and readily accessi- 
ble to the places where it is naturally de- 
manded. ‘The Appalachian coal-field is 
the largest and richest area of such depos- 
its known in the world. It is doubtful if 
it is equaled in extent, or in the quality of 
its product, by the great field in China, 
which alone can vie with it. 

There were produced in the United 
States last year, of both bituminous and 
anthracite coal, 437,176,241 tons. 

Notwithstanding the present supremacy 
of coal, the energy derived from streams 
is of vast and ever-increasing value to the 
people of this country. The United States 
is already first among the nations as re- 
gards the amount of water-power utilized 
in industry. It is probable that, measured 
in horse-power or by manufactured prod- 
uct, the energy derived from the streams 
of this country is more valuable to man 
than those of all other lands put together. 
The valuable water-powers of this coun- 
try are in the main limited to the region 
east of the Mississippi and south of the 
St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes. It is 
remarkable that this section should be 
so well supplied with the two important 
sources of energy—water-powers and fos- 
sil fuel. To these resources, however, 
must be added the stores of petroleum 
and of burnable rock-gases, which are 
here contained in larger quantity and over 
a wider field than in any other part of 
the world. Such an assemblage of power- 
giving conditions insures to this country 
very singular industrial advantages. 
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The total production of petroleum, last 
year, was 180,717,696 barrels. In the 
great new field of southern California the 
production increased thirty per cent over 
that of 1908. Half of the world is our 
customer for mineral oil, and last year we 
exported it to the value of $99,749,000. 

In natural gas, again, we have a long 
lead over other countries. The most re- 
cent figures are not available, but a few 
years ago it was estimated that the United 
States produced more than ninety-eight 
per cent of the world’s total output, val- 
ued at rather more than thirty million dol- 
lars annually. 


OUR WEALTH IN METALS AND MINERALS 


Next in importance to these great nat- 
ural sources of energy must be ranked the 
country’s stores of iron ore. ‘These are 
remarkable in quantity, and are exceed- 
ingly well placed, at: least in the eastern 
half of the continent, with reference to 
the fuel required for the conversion of the 
ore to the metallic state. 

The supplies of iron ore on which the 
furnaces of Europe depend are, at many 
points, approaching exhaustion ; and it is 
probable that civilization’s increasing de- 
mand for iron and steel cannot be met, in 
the Old World, without a considerable 
addition to the cost of the product. On 
the other hand, it is calculated that in the 
United States the output might be quad- 
rupled without any considerable increase 
in cost. 

The year 1909 took its place among 
those of greatest activity in the production 
of iron ore. About fifty-three million 
tons of it were mined — an increase of 
nearly twenty million tons over 1908. It 
required 2.11 tons of ore to make one of 
pig iron—a larger amount than ever be- 
fore—owing, presumably, to the use of 
slightly lower-grade ores. The value of 
the pig‘ iron produced was $437,101,382. 
Though commonly reckoned as the basest 
metal, iron, it will be seen, is the most 
precious of all metallic substances that 
this country possesses. 

Next to iron, the most valuable of our 
under-earth assets is copper. With the 
modern extension of the use of electricity, 
the demand for this metal has increased 
enormously. The copper-bearing deposits 
of the United States are very extensive 
and extraordinarily rich, containing lar- 
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ger available supplies than any part of 
the Old World. 

The production of copper refined from 
ores found in the United States was, last 
year, 1,098,000,000 pounds. For the same 
period the output of Mexico was only 
126,000,000 pounds and that of Canada 
48,000,000 pounds. As a whole, the cop- 
per-bearing rocks of the United States, 
owing to their great extent and richness, 
give promise of affording mining values 
second only to those afforded by the iron 
ores of the country. 

Our production of lead in 1909 exceed- 
ed the highest figure previously on rec- 
ord; it amounted to 374,000 tons. Our 
production of zinc was 267,069 tons. The 
combined value of these two metals was 
about five million dollars. 

Gold and silver, the so-called “ pre- 
cious ” metals—although, as a matter of 
fact, they are of less economic value to 
man, at least in the technical arts, than 
most of those already mentioned—occur 
plentifully, notably in the mountain re- 
gion of the Far West. Although this field 
has been for many years the seat of un- 
tiring search on the part of prospectors, 
the swift successive discoveries indicate 
that its mineral resources are as yet most 
imperfectly known. The gold of Alaska 
is already becoming an important factor 
in the world’s supply. Competent au- 
thority does not deem it unlikely that a 
thorough exploration of our great North- 
ern possession may double the resources of 
our country, as far as the precious metals 
are concerned. 

Last year’s production of gold is esti- 
mated to have been $99,000,000—a gain 
of $4,500,000 over our output in 1908. 
The two leading States were California 
and Colorado, each producing about one- 
fifth of the total, while Nevada contrib- 
uted nearly $15,000,000. These figures 
are given by the United States Geological . 
Survey, which adds the statement that in 
the year 1910 the hundred-million-dollar 
line is likely to be passed for the first time. 

The same authority states our output of 
silver for 1909 at 53,849,000 ounces—an 
increase of 1,400,000 ounces over 1908. 
Owing to the great decline in the price of 
silver, which sold during the year at an 
average of fifty-two cents an ounce, the 
value of our silver product is now much 
less than formerly. 


“c 
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Mineral phosphate, which serves for 

he needed enrichment of the soil of our 

farms and gardens, is another of the val- 
uable products of the United States. The 
search for deposits of this natural manure 
has been so recently begun that, as yet, 
their extent and distribution are not defi- 
nitely known. In the coastal districts of 
most of the South Atlantic States, no- 
tably Florida, fields have been found 
which make it sure that our country will 
be able to supply its needs for centuries 
to come. At present, the annual produc- 
tion of phosphate rock in the United 
States is a little more than two million 
tons, valued at about $15,000,000. 

Among the more considerable mineral 
resources of the United States rock salt 
occupies an important place. In 1908 we 
produced 29,704,128 barrels, valued at 
$7,486,894. 

Not ordinarily classed among the min- 
eral resources of the country, yet products 
of the soil, are many of the materials util- 
ized for construction purposes. These 
include not only building stones, but the 
clays and cements which, besides forming 
the basis of the potter’s art, are increas- 
ingly called into service by the architect 
and the builder. From the marble quar- 
ries of Vermont, Georgia, Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas, Maryland, California, and other 
States material worth at least $35,000,000 
is annually obtained; but this figure has 
already been surpassed by the wonderful 
growth of the cement industry. Here the 
returns for 1909 are not yet available ; but 
in 1908—a year of business depression, 
be it remembered—we produced 57,311,- 
228 barrels of cement, or three million 
barrels more than the previous year, with 
a total value slightly above $48,000,000. 


WEALTH FROM OUR FORESTS 


Inferior in value only to the agricul- 
tural and mineral resources of the coun- 
try are those of its forests. Although 
with the advance of the arts the amount 
of metal—particularly of iron or steel— 
entering into construction of various 
kinds is ever increasing, the demand for 
timber appears in nowise to diminish. 
On the contrary, our forests are more and 
more continually searched for varieties 
of woods which may serve particular pur- 
poses of ornament and utility. Fortu- 


nately—like the soil dedicated to agricul- 
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ture—forests, under proper management, 
can be made perpetual sources of income. 
Unlike mines, they are inexhaustible for 
all time to come, if scientifically con- 
served. 

In normal years we produce about forty 
billion board feet of lumber, valued at 
from $675,000,000 to $750,000,000. At 
the present rate of cutting the forest 
lands, however, they cannot long meet 
the demands made upon them. 

“Among the many elements of the rich 
inheritance which the possession of this 
continent has confided to the people of 
our race,” Professor Shaler said a few 
years ago, “the forests must be reckoned 
as the most precious, though they are the 
most ephemeral. Already they have been 
inconsiderately injured in their resources ; 
at best, they can only transmit them to 
the future in a very impaired state. It 
behooves us at once to take measures 
which may serve to repair the unneces- 
sary harm, and to retain all the forests 
which the needs of the present will en- 
able us in any way to spare.” 

Another great source of wealth to the 
country—also a perpetual source, if man- 
aged properly—is our fisheries. Their 
product was estimated, last year, at more 
than $63,000,000 — about one-sixth the 
value of the world’s fisheries. The fish- 
eries of one country only — Japan — ex- 
ceeded in value those of the United 
States. Along our coast the ocean teems 
with fish, more or less at all seasons. 
About thirteen hundred species are known 
to exist in North American waters, nearly 
all of which are found in and around the 
United States. 

Broadly grouped, what might be de- 
scribed as our annual income derived 
from the soil of our country and its 
adjacent waters, outside of agriculture, 
might be summed up thus: 


Metals and minerals.......... $1,650,000,000 
Stone, granite, marbles, clays, 

BE wees sce week beac enotees 150,000,000 
WWOETSIOWEE onion 55s ss cbc 1,000,000,000 
NENG IAS «550s casesan wsenes 30,000,000 
Products of the forest........ 750,000,000 
PIRMPIBES eo dcn seis Ore cce sx 63,000,000 
Miscellaneous (game, fur-bear- 

ing animals, mineral waters, 

UC eka cae nae anes: aoe ee 100,000,000 

C10) -) LSS Sore a ant. $3,743,000,000 
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‘GOING TO CELEBRATE SOMETHING?” 


ing architecture in Paris, young 

Dick Aspinwall was dining with 
his father. ‘The two men looked like 
brothers, and they were otherwise like 
brothers, for several reasons. Dick was 
an only child, John Aspinwall had been 
a widower for a long time, and the differ- 
ence in their ages was barely twenty-two 
years. 

The butler passed the cigars, and Mr. 
Aspinwall smiled contentedly through the 
smoke at his tall, handsome boy. 

“Well, Dick, ready for work?” 

“Ves,” said Dick. ‘“ They don’t want 
me to start in at the office until next 
month. I could dash off a cathedral or 
two while I wait.” 


\ WEEK after his return from study- 


‘““T may have a little job for you. It 
will take you away from New York for 
a while.” 

“That'll suit me all right, dad. I’m 
sick of floating around town at clubs, and 
teas, and things. Besides, all my old 
crowd is pairing off and getting spliced. 
Makes a lad like me feel lonesome. What’s 
the job?” 

His father blew a cloud at the ceiling 
of the dining-room. ‘Then he squared 
himself briskly at the table. 

“ Bennet,” said he, “the madeira— 
the 36.” 

‘“Sir?’’ murmured Bennet, hesitating. 

“The ’36,” repeated Aspinwall with 
emphasis ; and Bennet hurried off to the 
cellar. 
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“Going to celebrate something?” 
laughed Dick. 

Mr. Aspinwall resumed his operations 
in the direction of the ceiling, until the 
butler had solemnly filled two glasses and 
retired. 

“Now, then, my very dear boy,” said 
John Aspinwall, stretching his arm across 
the damask so that his big hand touched 
Dick’s, ‘“‘I am engaged to be married. 
Hold on! Pledge her health first, before 
you speak a word!” 

Dick blinked for a moment, but he was 
game as a pebble. 

“ Here’s to her!” he said. 
you, Lord bless you both!” 

“That’s the proper sort, Dick! Here’s 
back at you, with a loving heart!” 

“Tell me, dad, who — what’s 
do I—” 

‘You don’t know her,” interposed his 
father. ‘“‘ Miss Elizabeth Dallas. Lives 
in Carrowdale, near Chicago. Young— 
beautiful — by George, I’m the luckiest 
man alive!” 

“ Of course! 

“Of course what?” demanded Mr. As- 
pinwall good-naturedly. 

“They all say that.” 

“You'll say that when you meet her, 
old fellow.” 

“Well,” remarked Dick, “ I'll be—” 

“ Delighted,” supplied the © other. 
“ Let’s see—we were talking about a lit- 
tle job for you, weren’t we?” 

“Ves, we were,” assented Dick grimly. 

Mr. Aspinwall left the room, and his 
son frowned at the epergne. Dick was not 
sure that he was pleased. Who was Eliz- 
abeth Dallas, anyway? If she sincerely 
loved the governor, and could make him 
the right kind of wife, well and good. 
The governor’s happiness was paramount. 
But what if she were a foolish beauty— 
or worse, a fortune-hunter ? 

“This is the scheme,” said Mr. Aspin- 
wall, returning with a bundle of papers. 
“ T’ve bought, on the quiet, a couple of 
farms, up in the end of Massachusetts. I 
want to have the place landscaped, or 
whatever you call it—-and a new house 
built, and so on. Run up there and have 
a look round. I’ll wire to Weston, the 
caretaker, that you’re coming.” 

“ By the first train to-morrow,” agreed 
Dick. — 

Later in the evening, the elder Aspin- 
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wall sat down at his desk and added a 
postscript to a letter to Miss Dallas. He 
wrote: 

P.S.—I have told Dick. Everything love- 
ly. When do you wish me to bring my boy 
to you to be introduced? We are at your 
command, as always, dear Elizabeth. 


He received an answer in two or three 
days. 

DEAR JOHN: 

Don’t come for a fortnight. My poor 
brother Alexander is laid up with gout at 
some hotel in the backwoods of New Eng- 
land, with only his flyaway niece Betsy to 
look after him. They do not know of your 
existence, and I can’t write it—I must tell 
it to them. Perhaps we might go together 
to see them. More of this in my next. 

II 

Ir was quite dark when Dick arrived 
at the little railway-station in the Berk- 
shire Hills. Zenas Weston met him with 
a farm-wagon, and Mrs. Weston gave 
him trout and honey-spread griddle-cakes 
for supper. He rolled into bed early. 
The sheets had an elusive scent of gera- 
nium, and he was half-glad that he had 
come. 

In the morning, when he stuck his head 
out of the window, his gladness was com- 
plete. 

“ Yes, it is a sightly place, for a fact,” 
conceded old Weston at the breakfast- 
table. ‘‘ Always was. But some thinks 
the Fenn place, up yonder, is sightlier 
yet.” 

“Your father bought that, too,” said 
Mrs. Weston. ‘‘ Land knows what for! 
The Fenn house ain’t been lived in for so 
long that it’s to pieces, a’most.” 

“Excepting the outside doors—I keep 
them locked,” said Zenas. 

Dick pocketed the keys and walked up 
the slope, along a grassy road. To his 
right stretched a broad, friendly valley, 
jewelec here and there with the sparkle 
of blue water; close on his left, the bold 
and wooded hills curved against the sky 
like vast green billows. Dick filled his 
lungs with the cool air, taking deep 
breaths of it. 

The old Fenn house stood near the 
road. It was walled in by a riotous hedge 
of lilacs and rose-bushes, run wild, but 
flowering bravely. Dick scattered the wet 
blossoms as he pushed through. Beyond 
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the perfumed barrier he halted, took off 
his cap, and with it brushed the leaves 
from his clothes. 

“Oh! How'do you do?” said a mu- 
sical voice above him. 
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cleared away the vine from the window, 
which had no sash. ‘I was just coming 
down the ladder—and what if I hadn’t 
noticed you?” 

“Ladder! ” said Dick, eying it. ‘“ That 
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‘‘yOU MUSTN'T STAY, BECAUSE MY SHOES AND—” 


Dick started. An upper window of the 
house was partly overgrown by a thick 
vine, and a girl’s pretty face was framed 
there. ; 

‘“‘I—TI beg your pardon!” blurted Dick, 
not a little taken aback by this surprising 
apparition. 

“You'd 


better!’’ she declared, and 





thing won’t hold you. Where did you dig 


it up?” 


“ T found it in the wood-shed. It held 
me once. Go away, please!” 

“ But what’s the matter with the 
stairs?” 


“Don’t be absurd!” she said severely. 
“The house is locked.” 
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“Well, I have the keys, you know,” 
said Dick. ‘ I happen to be running this 
ranch.” 

‘“My gracious alive!” 
girl, disappearing. 

Young Aspinwall chuckled and turned 
toward the door. Then he thoughtfully 
turned back again and removed the lad- 
der from the window. 

The inside of the house was dim and 
musty, with its tattered wall-paper and 
grimy floors. Dick tramped noisily up 
the sagging stairs. 

“Miss Fenn?” he called. 

The silence was profound. 

“Mrs. Fenn, perhaps?” said Dick po- 
litely, addressing the shadows of the nar- 


exclaimed the 


row hall. 

There was a faint giggle from some- 
where. 

‘““ Now, look here,” he continued, “ this 
is no sort of joint to play hide-and-seek 
in. I may fall down, and break my neck 
—and then how will you feel? Haven't 
vou such a thing as a conscience?”” He 
was edging craftily on tiptoe in the direc- 
tion of the giggle. “I shall have to sit 
on these stairs until you come out,” pro- 
claimed Dick; and he thereupon opened 
a door. “Oh, there you are!” said he. 

‘““T was here all the time,” she answered 
loftily. ‘I’m not in the habit of playing 
hide-and-seek with people I don’t know. 
And I don’t take away strange people’s 
ladders, either.” 

The bare room was filled with sunshine, 
and Dick looked at the voung lady with 
unbounded approval. She was very pret- 
ty indeed, and she wore a short golfing 
skirt and a white waist. 

“ But let’s not be strangers,” he sug- 
gested. “ My father’s bought this house, 
and my name is—what’s wrong?” 

The girl was kicking desperately at 
something behind her. Dick looked down 
and grinned. Her coat was spread on the 
floor, and in it was heaped a small pile of 


ancient brass ornaments and cracked 
china. 
“Ho, the loot — bloomin’ loot!’”’ 


quoted Dick. 

“T don’t care!” she said, blushing fu- 
riously. ‘I couldn’t find anybody—I 
just climbed in—Uncle Alec is crazy 
about antiques! And I was going to in- 
quire of the hotel-clerk, and you can keep 
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your old stuff, if you want to! 
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“ By no means,” disclaimed Dick ami- 
ably. “I shall walk back to the hotel 
with you;” and he picked up the jacket 
by the sleeves. ‘‘ Uncle Alec must have 
quite a collection,” he said, “‘ with such a 
classy second-story worker to help him.” 

“Oh!” she cried. ‘“‘ What a hateful 
young man!” And suddenly she flew out 
of the room, and slammed the door. 

The latch caught. Dick tugged and 
pounded, and at length freed himself, and 
rushed down the stairs; but the girl was 
nowhere in sight. He had her little coat, 
however. He handled it with vague rev- 
erence and was oddly consoled. 

A name had been written by the tailor 
beneath the dainty collar-band. ‘This was 
what he read, before he quite realized 
what he was doing: 

Miss EvizAsetH DALLAS, CARROWDALE, 
ILLINOIS. 
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“ Suffering Solferino! 
the rose-bushes. “ My 
mother!” 


said Dick to 
future step- 


Ill 


ALL that day, and most of the night, he 
weighed the situation excitedly in his 
mind. When he awoke in the morning, 
he went at it again. 

“What I must do,” he soliloquized 
sternly from his pillow, “‘ is to chase over 
to the hotel, and out with the whole busi- 
ness.” He gazed across his bedroom to 
a chair whereon a little coat lay in tender 
proximity to a Norfolk jacket. ‘Oh, 
thunder! ” he observed, and jumped up. 

It was obvious that Miss Dallas had 
not guessed who he was. 

“ All the better,” growled Dick, brush- 
ing his hair ferociously. ‘I can do the 
detective act. I can find out whether she’s 
fit to be my mother. I don’t believe she 
is. She’s a coquette. She’s a thief. She’s 
the most charming girl I’ve ever seen in 
my life!” 

Nevertheless, he did not go to the hotel 
on that day, nor on the next. He decided 
that the plans for the development of his 
father’s property were keeping him alto- 
gether too busy. These plans, curiously 


enough, obliged him to be most of the 
time ‘in the vicinity of the Fenn place, 
skulking behind a thicket with a girl’s coat 
under his arm. 

One afternoon this highly discreditable 
vigil was rewarded. He saw an envelope 
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«DO YOU SUPPOSE YOU CAN TAKE CARE OF THIS RASCAL AS WELL AS OF ME?” 


pinned to the front door of the old house. 
It was addressed : 


To THE Person WuHo STOLE THE LADDER. 


Inside of the envelope were a bank-bill 
and a sheet of note-paper ; and Dick read 
what was written: 

Uncle says I must offer to pay you for the 
things. Where is my coat? The path under 


the white birch is a short cut to the hotel. 


Dick scowled. 

“Forward little flirt!” he said. “Great 
Scott! Is this the way for mother to be- 
have with an entire stranger? I’m going 
to lecture her. It’s a duty that I owe to 
the governor.” 

He found the white birch, but he had 
gone hardly a hundred yards into the 
woods when he lost the path completely. 
The walking, however, was easy and 
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pleasant. Soon he heard the ripple of a 
brook, and he swung toward it. Circling 
a huge boulder, he stopped short. A 
girl was wading barefoot in the brook. It 
was Miss Elizabeth Dallas, of Carrow- 
dale, Illinois. 

Dick dodged respectfully behind the 
boulder, but he could not escape a dis- 
tracting glimpse of a snowy ankle and of 
a trifle more. He pondered for half a 
minute, and then, in quick succession, 
manufactured three violent and absolutely 
unconvincing sneezes. 

‘“‘ Nice fix to catch mother in!” added 
Dick, under his breath. 

When he peered again around the rock, 
he saw that Miss Dallas was seated on the 
opposite bank of the stream. The dis- 
tracting ankles were tucked safely out of 
sight, and she contemplated Dick with 
much demureness 2s he splashed across. 

‘“What’s the matter?” inquired Miss 
Dallas. “ You look just as my nurse used 
to, when she was going to spank me.” 

Dick bit his lip angrily. 

‘“ Didn’t I pay you enough?” said Miss 
Dallas. 

“ That’s not the point at all,” snapped 
Dick. 

“You needn't take a fellow’s head off,” 
she retorted. ‘I mustn’t ask you to sit 
down, because my—’’ 

“1 can talk better standing up,” Dick 
said impressively. 

‘““Some people can,” averred Miss Dal- 
las, with an encouraging nod. “ But you 
mustn’t stay, because my shoes and—”’ 

‘‘ Never mind,” interrupted Dick. “I 
don’t care about your shoes and—that is, 
I have something more important to speak 
about—Miss Elizabeth Dallas!” 

“Oh, dear!” she sighed. ‘“ How did 
you find out?” 

‘From your coat,” said he. 

“ But that spoils the whole thing,” she 
announced sadly. “It was so romantic 
and Peter Panny, without our knowing 
I had decided to call you 


, 


each other. 
Sylvio.” 
“Well, my name is Aspinwall 
“‘ Sylvio is nicer,” maintained Miss Dal- 
las, and dimpled her pretty cheeks at him. 
“Don’t do that!” said Dick. 
“Do what?” 
“Don’t look at me like that,” he ex- 
plained. “It. is not proper for a young 


” 


lady in your position.” 
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Miss Dallas glanced apprehensively 
down at her golfing-skirt. 

“My position is your fault, Sylvio,” 
she said. ‘If you’d only walk on—for 
a few minutes!” 

“No,” declined Dick, folding his arms 
resolutely. “I have an unpleasant duty, 
and I’m going to get done with it. I hate 
a preaching prig, Miss Dallas, but let me 
tell you—and I’ve got a perfectly good 
license to tell you—let me tell you that 
your behavior is altogether too frivolous, 
considering your future husband and your 
future family.” 

“My future wh-what?” she stammered. 

“Your future husband and family,” 
said Dick, keeping his embarrassed eyes 
fixed on the ground. 

“Well, of all 
Mr.——” 

“Listen!” he persisted. ‘I now the 
man you are going to marry.” 

“Do you?” gasped Miss Dallas. 

“His name is Aspinwall! ” 

“oer 

“1 know him exactly as well as I know 
myself.” 

ae al 

“And I have known him exactly as 
long.” : 

Miss Dallas started to get up, but she 
suddenly thought better of it, and sank 
down again. ° 

“Mr. Aspinwall, or whatever it is,’ 
said she, “ are you proposing to me?” 

“Oh, my Heavens!” mumbled Dick 
helplessly. 

He took a blind step backward, toppled 
over in the shallow water, and struggled 
for a footing among the slippery stones. 

Miss Dallas glared at him regally. Her 
prettiness was transformed, in a flash, to 
the scornful beauty of a young queen. 

“Go!” she decreed. 

Dick grabbed an alder for support. 

‘““ Miss Dallas,” he faltered, “‘ I botched 
it, of course ; but I want to say you’re the 
finest girl — woman, I mean — and my 
father is the very luckiest—and—” : 

‘“ No, no, no—don’t speak to me!” she 
commanded. “ Don’t ever speak to me 
again!’ She pointed an imperious fin- 
ger.. “The road isn’t far. If you’re a 
gentleman, you'll find it!” insinuated 
Miss Dallas. 

“ But I,” moaned Dick, ‘am the son 
of the—” 








the impertinence, 


’ 

















“Will you go?” she cried. 
“ You bet I will!” said Dick haughtily. 


IV 


A BRIDGE spanned the brook at the 
highway, and Dick, perching himself on 
the rail, loaded his pipe. The tobacco, 
however, did not relieve his depression. 

“Botched it?” he mused bitterly. “I 
should say I did! What will dad think? 
She’ll tell him.” 

He drummed his heels on the timber 
and frowned at an approaching vehicle. 
A man and a woman were in it. ‘The 
man shouted and waved his hat. 

“ Hello, my boy!” he shouted. 

“Hello, father!” responded Dick, grip- 
ping the rail. “‘ Where in the world did 
you—” 

Mr. John Aspinwall laughed and reined 
up the horse on the bridge. His com- 
panion, a strange lady with soft eyes, held 
out both hands immediately to Dick. 

“ Reckoned we'd surprise you,” said 
Mr, Aspinwall. ‘“ Elizabeth, do you sup- 
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pose you can take care of this rascal as 
well as of me?” 

Dick and the sweet-faced lady mur- 
mured cheerfully but unintelligibly at 
each other. Then, through a mist of be- 
wilderment, he heard something about a 
brother Alexander and a niece Betsy, who 
were staying at the hotel, near by. 

‘“Betsy’s my namesake,” concluded 
Miss Dallas. 

“Too bad you didn’t know about them 
before,” said Mr. Aspinwall. 

‘“Wasn’t it?” gulped Dick. 

“Hop in,” his father directed. ‘‘ We’re 
driving up to Weston’s.” 

Dick fumbled sheepishly with his cap. 

‘““T guess—I guess I won’t bother you 
to carry me,” he said, with the vacant, 
blissful smile of a happy lunatic. 
‘“There’s a short cut along this brook— 
and I believe I can find her again!” 

“Her?” echoed Mr. Aspinwall 
sharply. ; 

“Yes!” vociferated Dick, and van- 
ished in the bushes, 





NIGHT AND THE AGES 


Dusk with a charm has lulled 
The noisy world to sleep; 

Only the stars keep watch, 
And the never-resting deep. 


Think of the countless years 
That night has come to men, 

Going they knew not where, 
Nor if it came.again! 


Over the sparkling blue 
Of the gem-isled Grecian seas 
It crept with its shadows cool, 
Hiding the argosies. 


Cesar its coming knew 
Where, by his camp-fire’s light, 
He dreamed of his far-off Rome 
And the steps that lead to might. 


5 Over red Waterloo 
It laid the shroud of peace, 
Cooling .the parching lips, 
Bringing with death surcease. 


Centuries* now have gone— 
Still do we watch it come, 
Touching the heart with peace 
Till railing lips are dumb. 


Here do I welcome it, 

As countless men have done; 
Ages have come and passed, 

But night makes mankind one! 





Arthur Wallace Peach 
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ITH President Taft on one side 
of the ocean and ex-Premier 
Balfour on the other, praising 


and delighting in the physical benefits of 
golf, that aspect of the game threatens 
to divert public attention from its other 
attractive qualities. It is a game of mys- 
teries and surprises. 

When Mr. Balfour spoke of it recently 
as a silent game, there was on this side of 
the Atlantic amazed dissent. The weather 
itself, said our golfers, is no greater in- 
centive to speech. Even when Mr. Bal- 
four’s interpreters explained that he spoke 


of the time consumed in making the 
rounds of the links as proper seasons of 
silence, not of the greater time thereafter 
consumed in discussing the rounds, Ameri- 
cans still failed to understand. That is 
because we play the game on this side 
in a different spirit from that in which it 
is played on the other side, and especially 
in Mr. Balfour’s ain countree. 

A story will illustrate the point. Two 
devotees of the game were making the 
round, and fourteen holes had been played 
without the exchange of a single word. 
At the fifteenth hole McPhearson ran 
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THE BALL STRUCK THE EDGE OF THE 
KEEN BLADE 
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down a thirty-foot putt, and, as-it halved 
the match, it was so doubly dear to him 
that it loosened his tongue. 

“Twas a fair putt—eh, Douglas?” 
he remarked to his opponent. 

There was no response to this unseemly 
garrulity. 

McPhearson won the next hole and 
halved the last, which gave him the game, 
one up. Again self-satisfaction moved 
him to speech. 

“A fine day for the game,” he re- 
marked. 














CURIOSITIES OF THE LINKS 


“Aye,” Douglas admitted cautiously. 
“ But that’s no reason you should be 
clacking like an auld wife every minute 
of the time.” 

Americans are perhaps too much ad- 
dicted to the pleasures of speech to be 
silent even at golf, in spite of 
impressive traditions, It is not 
such a serious matter with us 
as with Britons. We take it 
more as a sport, less as war, 
and persist, most of us, in add- 
ing to the joy of outdoor ram- 
bling the pleasure of desultory 
conversation. 

No game offers more mys- 
teries, more marvels to incite to talk, ‘Take 
that effective irritant to loquacity, ‘ ho- 
ling out in one.” As there are hundreds 
of holes easily within the range of single 
strokes, and as somewhere on the earth 
there are daily thousands of enthusiasts at 
play, the wonder would seem to be that 
the feat is not so common as no longer to 
excite our special wonder ; yet the accept- 
ed records, made in competitions, fill but 
a few paragraphs in the books. On the 
other hand, there is the astonishing record 
of a Scottish golfer, L. Stuart Anderson, 
who has holed seven holes in one each, 
and not the same hole twice. 

Hundreds of important tournaments 
are played without a hole being made 
from the tee; but, on the other hand, at 
Englewood, New Jersey, in the profes- 
sional tournament of. last year, Gordon, 
of Onondaga, and Ross, of Brae Burn, 
both holed the fifteenth in one. This 
record was surpassed, however, by Mr. J. 
Ireland, playing at Worlington, in Suf- 
folk, in 1907, when in a single round he 
holed the fifth and eighteenth each in a 
single stroke. 

But the most wonderful of all wonders 
in this respect happened in 1870, at old 
Musselburgh, the famous resort of Edin- 
burgh golfers. A foursome had been 
started late in the afternoon, and when 
the balls were driven from the eighteenth 
tee it was so nearly dark that there was 
a hurrying of caddies and players to find 
them. Robert Clark, who had driven for 
his side, had sent off what seemed, so far 
as it could be followed in the dim light, 
a good ball, but it could not be located. 
His and his partner’s caddies and both 
players searched without success until 
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they had to admit their opponents’ claim 
of “lost ball,” involving, of course, under 
the rule, the loss of the hole. 

This was the more regretfully conceded 
by the losing side because the loss of the 
hole, as it happened, also meant the loss 


A ST. ANDREWS CROW 
CARRIES OFF A GOLF- 
BALL 





of the match. 


And then—you have al- 
ready guessed the conclusion—the lost 
ball was found in the cup. The hole was 
made in one, yet lost! 


STRANGE FEATS OF GOLF-BALLS 


The amazing things a golf-ball will do 
besides going into the hole with prompt- 
ness and despatch supply material for 
many a true tale. A Morbury player one 
day in 1900 concluded that his ball was 
trying to pay for itself when, upon coming 
up to it after a drive, he found it in a 
good lie and with a sixpence nicely bal- 
anced upon it. 

Indeed, bright objects seem to have an 
irresistible attraction for golf-balls. An- 
other English player, at Huddlesford, 
drove a ball which hooked off toward a 
workman wielding a shining scythe. At 
the cry of ‘‘ Fore!” the man turned, the 
ball struck the edge of the keen blade, and 
was sliced as fairly in two as you could 
slice an orange with a knife. 

At St. Andrews, in 1907, a member of 
the Royal and Ancient Club drove a ball 
which struck the point of a hat-pin far 
projecting beyond the side structure of 
a hat worn by a woman crossing the 
course, and it struck hard enough to fasten 
itself like a second head to the same pin. 
Fashion saved her. ‘The lady’s head was 
so well bunkered with hair, or whatever, 
that she was not hurt. 

The ladies—bless them !—have con- 
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tributed liberally of objects of art and 
necessity for the fatal attraction of golf- 
balls. At Troon, in 1907, a Mr. Andrew 
found his ball empaled on a hairpin. He 
finally worried it, thus adorned, into the 
hole, but it took the distracted player ten 
strokes to do it. In the same year a pro- 
fessional at Bradford Moor, on coming 
up to his ball, playing to the second hole, 
found it trussed by a hairpin, and it cost 
him five putts to induce the foolish object 
to drop into the cup. 

By the way, players who hereafter come 
up to a ball under such painful circum- 
stances may remove the misplaced orna- 
ment without penalty. Since balls got 
the hairpin habit, the governing powers 
have attended to the matter, and so ruled. 
But many a ball has sought other than 
a shining mark on its wayward course to 
the hole. Driving off from the first tee 
on a misty day, a player at the West 
Herts Club, Cassiobury Park, felt that he 
had foozled ; but none other than his sense 
of touch gave him a hint of what had 
happened, for no caddie or spectator had 
seen the ball after the club came down. 
After a fruitless search another ball was 
driven. When the first green was reached, 
one of the spectators became aware that 
something was interfering with the cor- 
rect set of his trousers, and an examination 
disclosed, in the turn-up at the bottom of 
one leg, a golf-ball—the missing ball ! 


’ 


“KILLS”? SCORED BY GOLF-BALLS 


Many records of “ kills,” as they say at 
the traps, have been made by driven balls, 
but usually the victims have been small 
birds. Captain Ferguson, however, play- 
ing at Kilspindie, in 1904, drove a long 
ball into the rough, and, coming to it, 
found that he had made a record for golf- 
balls as deadly weapons—his had killed 
a hare. 

Another Scot, coming in late, putted 
on the eighteenth green, and saw his ball, 
which was seemingly headed straight for 
the hole, deflected by what he supposed 
in the half light to be a stiff leaf. The 
“leaf ” proved to be a field-mouse, which, 
half stunned, was carried to the club-house 
as ‘Exhibit A” in another story of the 
strange happenings which cause players 
to lose holes. 

An extraordinary story of a golf-ball 
kill is vouched for by so respectable an 
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authority as “ The Golfers’ Handbook,” 
from which, without omission or addition, 
I quote this brief chronicle. Far be it 
from me to polish so precious a gem: 


A golfer at Newark, in May, 1907, drove 
the ball into the river. The ball struck a 
trout, two pounds in weight, and killed it. 


Animal life on the golf-links is not 
always opposed to the players. At the 
“nineteenth hole,” as golfers call the club 
café, stories have been told of crows 
which have pounced. upon golf-balls and 
carried them off, perhaps to satisfy their 
curiosity as to the nature of the little 
globes with which man so much concerns 
himself. But I have never until recently 
come upon a respectable confirmation of 
such a story. 

A Glasgow newspaper—and it is im- 
possible to suspect a Scottish journal tri- 
fling with such a subject—-states as a fact 
that recently a Mr. W. M.: Greig, while 
playing to the twelfth hole at St. Andrews, 
saw his tee shot pounced upon by a large 
crow, which lifted it in his beak, and 
proceeded to make a Wright Brothers 
exhibition. It flew straight toward the 
hole for some distance, and then, finding 
the weight too much for.its motor-power, 
dropped it in a good lie; whereby the 
delighted Mr. Greig was enabled to win 
the hole. His opponent unsuccessfully 
tried to confound him with Rule 22, which 
reads, in part: 


If a ball lodge in anything moving, a ball 
shall be dropped as near as possible to the 
place where the object was when the ball 
lodged in it, without penalty. 


Many American players have wondered 
what was the sense of that rule, not know- 
ing that on many British links only the 
putting-greens are mowed, the grass on 
the fair greens being kept short by grazing 
sheep. Many a ball has lodged on the 
woolly backs of sheep, which have scam- 
pered off with them. 


A STORY FROM SCOTLAND 


‘That reference to rules recalls a favor- 
ite story of Scottish professionals. Sandy 
and Donald were playing a close match— 
serious and silent, of course. To the right 
of the line of play from one tee, yet 
within bounds, stood the ancient cottage 
of the green-keeper, but so far to the right 














that a ball must have had what Jerome 

Travers calls “the father of all slices” 
, to reach it. Well, Sandy drove a ball 
with just that kind of a slice; it curved 
and curved until it finally flew into an 
open window of the cottage. 
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Never before could she remember to have 
done so unhousewifely a thing as to leave 
a basin of bluing-water on the floor; it 
was unusual—casual. 

Sandy lifted and dropped his ball, and, 
taking good care with his mashie, shot 























SANDY LIFTED AND DROPPED HIS BALL, AND’‘SHOT IT THROUGH AN OPEN DOOR 


Players and caddies followed, and 
found the ball floating in a-pan of bluing- 
water. Sandy declared that he would lift 
and drop the ball. Donald agreed, but 
remarked that it would be at the penalty 
of a stroke—Rule 14, first paragraph. 
Sandy demurred; this was casual water 
not in a hazard—Rule 14, second para- 
graph. 

To settle the fine point involved, the 

wife of the green-keeper, known to be a 
clos: student of the rules, was called in 
from the drying-grounds, where she was 
hanging out her good man’s “ body linen.” 

“ Did that water,” she was asked, ‘ con- 
stitute a hazard, or was it casual?” 

She gave thought to the momentous 
question, and decided in Sandy’s favor. 












the ball through an open door and well 
on its way to the hole. 


‘TQ DECIDE A BET” 


Freak golf is thought by many to be 
a development of the more whimsically 
minded American players, and surely we 
have had some amazing examples of freak- 
playing conditions; yet a careful search 
of the literature on that point shows that 
our sober-sided cousins in the old coun- 
try have developed some very fair lines 
of freak streaks. There was, for exam- 
ple, that Sandwich golfer who wagered a 
fellow club-member that he could beat 
him at a certain number of holes, using 
a champagne-bottle only as a club for all 
his strokes, his opponent to have the use 
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of all the clubs in his bag. ‘The record 
is gravely printed that the wielder of the 
bottle won the match. 

The comment is sometimes added that 
the opponent must have been the king of 
all duffers. My own opinion is that 
normally he may have been a fair player, 
but that the man who proposed the bet 
arranged before the start that while he 
should carry the bottle, his opponent 
should carry its contents. 

There are reliable data concerning two 
famous freak plays credited to Americans. 
In 1899 a bet of four thousand dollars 
was made in the Allegheny Club, Pitts- 
burgh, that a ball could be played through 
four miles of the city’s streets in one 
hundred and fifty strokes or less. The 
start was made soon after daylight, Will- 
iam Patten, one of the club’s low handicap 
players, being selected to attempt the task. 
The play was accomplished in one hun- 
dred and nineteen strokes, and at a fair 
profit, even after the winners had paid 
five hundred dollars for broken window- 
glass. 

The famous Hackensack game of the 
following year was more sportsmanlike. 
‘Three members of the Hackensack Club 
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undertook to play a course from their 
links to the North Jersey Links,a distance 
of six miles. ‘This was a cross-country 
course over meadows and corn-fields, 
across streams and bayous, over paved 
roads and railroads. Followed as closely 
as roads permitted by enthusiastic fellow 
members in automobiles.carrying first aids 
to the weary, hungry, and thirsty, three 
members made the course—J. W. Haul- 
enbeek and Eugene Crassons, each in three 
hundred and five strokes, and Dr. Pfarre, 
in three hundred and twenty-seven. . Brit- 
ish authorities have given much attention 
to this contest, for it is thought by experts 
to be a remarkable thing, conditions con- 
sidered, that two of the players should 
have finished with identical scores. 
Astonishing feats with golf-clubs are 
told by the score. It was as long ago as 
1858, at North Inch, Perth, ‘that. the 
club’s professional drove a ball—and'with 


‘a full swing, too—off the face of a watch 


without injuring the glass. At Westbrook, 
in this country, in 1901, E. T. Knapp 
slightly dented one end of an egg to 
afford a lie for a golf-ball, teed up on. the 
egg, and drove the ball, leaving the egg 
uninjured. 














THE WIELDER OF THE BOTTLE WON THE MATCH 
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PLAYING THROUGH THE STREETS OF PITTSBURGH TO WIN A BET OF FOUR THOUSAND DOLLARS 


Professionals have pitched balls with 
mashies out of deep quarries and over 
church spires, but that sort of magic seems 
futile compared to mashie work the pres- 
ent writer saw “ Young” Tom Anderson 
do on the eighteenth green of the links at 
Montclair, New Jersey. ‘Taking six balls, 
Anderson placed one eight inches from 
the hole, and arranged the other five, at 
intervals of eight inches, in an exact line 
with the first ball and the hole. That is, 


PATCH AV GREEN 


AN’ 


he laid five stimies. With his mashie he 
began with the ball lying farthest from 
the hole, and pitched it cleanly into the 
cup. He. proceeded to do the same with 
all five stimied balls, and then pitched 
the sixth in on top of the others. 

There was a feat which to the wonder- 
ing and longing mind of the amateur has 
more in it to stir the soul than has the 
marvelously preserved integrity of an egg- 
shell or the crystal of a watch. 


FIELD AV. CORN 


Aye, a brave field of corn, an’.a wee patch av green, 
An’ a lonesome red rosy-bush bloomin’ between, 
An’ up yonder tall reapers is mountin’ the brae; 
Och, but sorra a child on the green for to play! 
Sure, ’tis sheafs av ripe corn ’ill be gathered the day! 


Aye, a field av goold corn jist fernenst a wee green, 
But no childer to pluck yon red rosies between; 
An’ I’m thinkin’ there’s daisies bewhiles in the grass 
Do be liftin’ their heads’for to see a child pass— 


that’s wearin’ 


Och, 


wee chains av 


pink daisies to mass! 


An’ ’tis lonesome enough is yon room in the night, 

Aye, an’ silent in troth in the shine av sunlight; 

Och, wee clocks in the green blew the hours av the day, 

An’ ’twas cheatin’ the years, sure, they wor wid their play— 
For wee childer’s all riz up, an’ reapin’, the day! 


Agnes I. Hanrahan 











THE HOUSE IN THE RUE NEANT 


BY ALPHONSE COURLANDER 


AUTHOR OF 


a fortnight, the inspiration for 

his picture came to him. He 
wrote to his friends in New York, telling 
them all about it. 


Been Darrel had been in Paris 


I have got the idea at last. This is a 
wonderful place for ideas; there is some- 
thing in the very atmosphere of Paris that 
quickens ideas, and brings them tumbling 
out of one’s head. The difficulty lies in 
the selection -f the right one. I have 
selected mine. I’m going up to Pére La- 
chaise to paint it. I see you raise your 
hands in horror. 

“A cemetery!” I hear you say. “ More 
gloom! Why on earth doesn’t he do some- 
thing cheerful?” 

But my idea for the Pére Lachaise picture 
is a great one. I shall choose a rainy, 
stormy day, when the trees and the shrubs 
in the cemetery are dripping and blown 
about with rain and wind. You will al- 
most be able to hear the tempest shrieking 
through the withered trees. It will make 
you shiver and feel cold. And then I mean 
to paint the tombstones and the monuments, 
just dim, gray shapes, unutterably peaceful 
and restful amid all the wild storm. There 
is a tall monument there to a great artist; 
it shall stand out from all the dim shapes, 
upright and unmoved by the _ boisterous 
wind—a white contrast to the black, bend- 


ing, swaying, rocking trees all about it. I. 


shall call the picture “ The Place of Peace.” 


Darrel, as you will see, was fired with 
his idea. He had studied in Rome and 
Brussels, and had come to Paris to work 
at Rauvier’s, so that he might do a big 
picture for the spring Salon. He had 
few friends in Paris. He was not a man 
who cultivated friendships; he was too 
much of a worker to waste time with art- 
students’ dances and carouses. 

One day, shortly after the writing of 
that letter, he took the train to Pére 
Lachaise. It was tempestuous, riotous 
weather, and he found the cemetery ex- 
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actly as he had pictured it—the tomb- 
stones half hidden in a mist of wind- 
driven rain; the artificial bead flowers 
and wreaths on the graves glistening with 
wet; the natural flowers broken and 
beaten into the earth by the downpour. 
He plodded here and there between the 
graves, seeking for some point of view 
that would satisfy his artistic perceptions. 

As he came to the north side of the 
cemetery, he heard a wailing. It’ tose 
and fell with the wind, and seemed like 
the howling of some forlorn cat. Dar- 
rel followed the sound, and came upon a 
little girl huddled up by one of the tomb- 
stones, sobbing loudly, as if there were 
no longer any joy in life. 

She looked miserable enough in her 
rain-soaked clothes and her tattered 
shawl. Her hair hung in little wisps 
where the rain had matted it, and her 
shoes were soaking with wet. 

Darrel was full of pity for the little 
figure. ‘There appeared to be no one else 
in the cemetery, and he wondered what 
could have brought this child here. 
Perhaps she had come to see the grave 
of her mother. The sentiment appealed 
to him. He went up to her and asked her 
why she was crying. 

She told him that she had lost her way 
home. She had come out with some play- 
mates ; when the rain came down they had 
gone away, and she had wandered on into 
the cemetery. She was frightened, she 
said, and wanted to be taken home. 

“What’s your name?” asked Darrel, 
whose French was fairly fluent. 

“Jeanne Marie,” the little girl an- 
swered tearfully. 

“Jeanne Marie 
again, with a smile. 

She did not know. She was just 
Jeanne Marie, and she wanted to be taken 
home. Her mother and father would be 


what?” he asked 
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frightened for her safety, if she did not 
get home before it was dark. 

Darrel was glad to find that at all 
events she had a home and parents. 

“Well, where do you live?” he asked 
kindly, bending down to little Jeanne 
Marie and wiping away her tears with his 
handkerchief. 

She did not know the name of the 
street; but she described the way she 
had come—past the big grocer’s shop, 
crossing over by the long blank wall of 
the school playground, and so under an 
archway to the house which was opposite 
a statue of a “‘ great man.” Darrel knew 
the archway, for he had come under it 
himself, and had noticed the monument 
of Mirabeau. 

‘Come along, then,” he said. 
take you home.” 

The child stopped crying at once, and 
placed her hand trustfully in Darrel’s. 
The two set out from the cemetery, down 
two or three turnings, past the wall, 
under the archway, until they came to 
the Rue Néant, at the corner of which the 
statue of Mirabeau stands. 

“This is the house,” said Jeanne Ma- 
rie, pointing to a large, barrack-like 
building. ‘“‘ We live on the second floor.” 


II 


Tue child led the way up the stair- 
case. Darrel saw that the house was of 
the type in which many poor working 
families dwell. Jeanne Marie tapped on 
the door, and they heard the sound of 
slippers shuffling along the passage. 

The door opened, and a man appeared. 
He was dressed in fairly decent clothes, 
although his trousers were frayed and 
shabby. He wore a tasseled smoking-cap 
on his head, and in his hand he carried 
a long Dutch pipe with a meerschaum 
bowl. When he saw the child, he caught 
her up in his arms and kissed her, 

“No, don’t go, sir,” said the man, as 
Darrel began to edge away. ‘I should 
like to thank you for bringing our little 
one home. She is always losing herself.” 
He held out both hands and shook Dar- 
rel’s effusively, drawing him over the 
threshold. ‘‘My name is Gaudin,” he 
went on—“ Pierre Gaudin. I’m only a 
poor, honest working man—a box-maker ; 
but if you will step inside and take a 
glass of wine, I shall be honored.” 


“T will 
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Darrel demurred, whereupon Gaudin 
pressed him further. He seemed sin- 
cerely anxious to show his gratitude. 

“It is’ wet, too,” he said, ‘and ”— 
looking out of the landing window up 
to the dark sky — “the rain is growing 
worse. Come inside and rest a while.” 

While Darrel was still hesitating, a 
woman’s voice came along the passage. 

“Where is he? Where is the noble 
man?” 

Before he knew what had happened, 
he found himself caught up in the em- 
brace of a stout woman and kissed heart- 
ily on both cheeks. 

“Forgive a mother’s heart!” cried the 
woman. “I am so overjoyed at seeing 
our Jeanne Marie return. She shall be 
whipped, however, for causing us so 
much anxiety. But it was so kind of 
you, m’sieur, to take all this trouble. 
Pierre!” She turned to her husband. 
“Have you invited m’sieur to take a glass 
of something?” 

“Yes,” said Gaudin, a little impatient- 
ly, “ but he refuses.” 

“Refuses?” cried madame. “ Oh, 
come, that won’t do! Give us at least a 
chance of showing how we appreciate 
your kindness. We are cnly poor people 
—my husband is an honest box-maker, 
and I am a maker of paper flowers.” 

Darrel felt that he could resist their 
invitation no more, so he agreed to stay 
for a few moments. M. Gaudin closed 
the door behind him. 

“This way,” said madame, as he was 
stumbling along the dark passage. 

He followed her into a large room, evi- 
dently the workroom, for it was littered 
with the signs of their trades. Wood 
shavings, several scattered pieces of wood; 
and a pile of newly made boxes covered 
a bench that ran the length of the room. 
The bench was heaped up with rolls of 
crinkled paper, circles of crimson and 
yellow, and bunches of artificial flowers. 
A good fire was burning in the grate. 

“This is our room—our workshop,” 
said M. Gaudin, waving his pipe at the 
wood and paper. 

“T am sorry the room is not cleaner,” 
remarked Mme. Gaudin, opening a large 
cupboard, into which the top half of her 
body seemed to disappear. “Take your 
coat off, m’sieur. It is so wet!” 

While the glasses were clinking mu- 
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sically, and the woman brought a cloth, 
and spread it with bottles of brandy, 
wine and light ale, and some biscuits, 
Darrel slipped off his coat, and drew his 
chair up to the comfort of the fire. 

“ Which will you have, m’steur? ”’ said 
the woman, indicating the bottles. ‘“ You 
see we have something of everything. But 
I can recommend the wine—it is good red 
wine sent by my Uncle Phillidor, an hon- 
est wine-grower in Argelliers.” 

Darrel chose the wine, and she poured 
out a good tumblerful for him, and two 
more for herself and her husband. Then 
they drank all the healths they could 
think of, beginning with Darrel himself, 
and ending up with Uncle Phillidor. 

They talked of various things, of the 
trade in wooden boxes, and paper flow- 
ers, of Jeanne Marie—who had apparent- 
ly gone to bed—of Uncle Phillidor, and 
finally of Darrel himself. 

“ M’sieur is an Englishman ex- 
claimed Mme. Gaudin. “I know it by 
his: clean-shaven face. Ah, how I adore 
Englishmen—so refined, so kind, without 
any false pride!” 

‘Darrel laughed. 
can,” he said. 

“ Oh, that’s-the same,” said madame. 
.“T adore Americans, too. ‘They’re very 
rich, are they not?” 

“Some of them are,” said Darrel. 

The couple winked at each other play- 
fully. 

“T’ll warrant m’sieur has a few sous 
more than five francs!” said M. Gaudin. 

“Not that it matters to us,’ put in 
madame. ‘“ We are content with our lot, 
being poor but honest people. ‘ What's 
the use of money,’ I say to Pierre, ‘if you 
haven’t health and happiness?’ ” 

Her simple philosophy charmed Dar- 
rel. He drank another glass of wine, and 
rose to leave. Gaudin went to the win- 
dow, and pushed it open ever so little. 
A cold blast rushed into the room, bring- 
ing with it a stream of rain. 
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“T am an, Ameri- 


’ 


“ You mustn’t go yet,” he said. “ The 
storm is worse than ever.” 
“Took here!” said Mme. Gaudin. 


‘Stop and share our frugal supper. We 
have nothing but some soup and stewed 
fish and cheese, but you are welcome to 
your share of it.” 

It was certainly a bitter night, while 
the room was very comfortable, and the 
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red wine was cheery and warming. Dar- 
rel was enjoying his peep into the home 
life of poor French people. They suc- 
ceeded in persuading him to stop. 


III 


THE supper was the most delightful 
meal he had ever had. The soup, of 
Mme. Gaudin’s making, was delicious. 

“It’s the faint rub of garlic that you 
like,” remarked madame knowingly. “I 
often say to Pierre: ‘ Enjoyment and 
garlic go hand in hand!’ ”’ 

‘““ My wife is a famous cook,” observed 
M. Gaudin, as he gave Darrel some stewed 
fish. “‘ Good temper and good food is the 
secret of our happiness.” 

Over supper Darrel wondered . how 
late it was. For the first time, he noticed 
a heavy gold watch-chain across the box- 
maker’s waistcoat. In answer to_ his 
question, Gaudin pulled out his watch— 
a magnificent gold timepiece with a mon- 
ogram engraved at the back. 

“'That’s a fine watch!” said Darrel. 

Gaudin looked at him closely for about 
three seconds. Madame was cutting the 
cheese and- paying no attention to them. 

“ Not. bad,” said Gaudin, dropping it 
back into his pocket. ‘ Fill up your 
glass; it is empty. Don’t bother about 
the time!” 

They were really so charming and so 
hospitable that Darrel could refuse noth- 
ing they offered. The cheese —a ripe 
Pont 1l’Evéque—tasted more delicious 
than any cheese he had eaten. ‘The cof- 
fee, made by Mme. Gaudin in little glasses 
with metal strainers to them, through 
which the coffee dripped with an inviting 
odor, was the best he had ever drunk. 

To finish the feast, madame brought 
forth some brandy, and all three of them 
drew their chairs up to the fire, with the 
coffee at a little table before them. M. 
Gaudin set a match to the three liqueur- 
glasses of cognac. 

“It improves the flavor,” he said, kiss- 
ing the tips of his fingers in rapturous 
emphasis. 

They sat watching the thin blue flame 
quivering above the golden liquid. 

It grew later. A neighboring clock 
chimed ten. Darrel suggested that it was 
really time to go; but at this the hos- 
pitable couple begged him not to break 
up the party. 
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“T thought the fish was badly 
stewed!” said M. Gaudin, looking re- 
proachfully at his wife. ‘“ And more 
butter was needed on the entrecéte.” 

Darrel hastened to explain that he had 
had a most perfect and enjoyable din- 
ner. He took sides with poor Mme. 
Gaudin, who was protesting, with tears 
in her eyes, that she had done her best. 

“No!” maintained M. Gaudin. “ It 
is plain we have not pleased you; other- 
wise you would not have wanted to hasten 
away.” 

After a little more argument, the mat- 
ter was settled by Darrel agreeing to stay 
another hour; and the time passed pleas- 
antly enough. When the clock struck 
eleven, M. Gaudin went to the window 
again. ‘The storm had grown worse; it 
was raining fiercely, and every now and 
again great rumblings of thunder were 
to be heard. 

“No! I could not think of it!” said 
M. Gaudin decisively, latching the win- 
dow. ‘It is an awful night to be out 
in—not fit for a cat, much less a human 
being. You must stay here. We have a 
spare room, and you are welcome to it.” 

By this time Darrel was weary of pro- 
testing. It seemed that their gratitude 
to him for bringing home little Jeanne 
Marie would never end. It was painful 
to have to refuse their well-meant gen- 
erosity; moreover, it was indeed a 
wretched night, and the fire in his room 
would be out. He might just as well 
stop. 

The simple people were overjoyed 
when he accepted the invitation. They 
thought it an honor that the fine gentle- 
man should stay under their roof. Mon- 
sicur said so, and madame echoed the 
sentiment. - 

When the time came to go to bed, Dar- 
rel was shown into a small room. 

“Good night!” said M. Gaudin af- 
fectionately. ‘‘ Sleep well! We rise at 
seven o’clock.” 


IV 


Tue door closed behind him, and Dar- 
rel was left alone. He looked around 
the room, which was simply but neatly 
furnished with a low bed, an iron wash- 
stand, and a chest of drawers. It was 
a comfortable-looking room, and Dar- 
rel was glad that he was saved the 
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trouble of trudging home through the 
storm. 

He sat down on a chair, and began 
undressing, thinking the while over the 
events of the day. A droll couple, the 
Gaudins! How eager they had been for 
him to share their meal and to accept their 
hospitality! It had been a novel day for 
him. He had enjoyed it immensely. 

He thought he would have the window 
open just a little. He could never sleep 
in a room with the window shut. He 
crossed over and undid the shutters. 
‘They opened back on the blank wall. 

There was no window. 

Odd, thought Darrel. If there was 
no window, why have shutters? ‘There 
was only one answer that he could find. 
A room would look strange without a 
window ; the shutters were there to con- 
ceal the defect. 

Anyhow, the room was stuffy, and it 
would do no harm to leave the door ajar. 
He went to the door and tried to open it. 
It was locked on the outside! 

He saw at once that he was a prisoner 
in his little reoom—he was locked in, and 
there was no window. Somehow, he be- 
gan to feel uneasy. There was something 
strange about it. 

An enormous shadow of himself spread 
over the wall and up to the ceiling, fan- 
tastic and distorted. It drew his atten- 
tion to the candle behind him. He no- 
ticed for the first time that it was a small 
piece, about the size of a man’s thumb. 
It would not last long; and when it went 
out, he would be left alone, in the dark- 
ness, in this room with the door locked 
upon him—trapped ! 

His mind was working swiftly, and he 
began to see the significance of little 
things. All that hospitality, that talk of 
honesty and simplicity, was a pretense. 
This was an evil quarter of Paris; he 
had been lured to the house and kept 
there to be the prey of the Gaudins, what- 
ever their purpose was. 

Their glib and easy cordiality, the wine 
and the food they had lavished on him, 
had killed all suspicion of treachery. 
That was undoubtedly their method of 
working. He remembered now how cun- 
ningly they had planned to keep him 
there, how the hours had passed in con- 
versation, and how they had pressed him 
to stay. 
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Little things now appeared in a new 
light. M. Gaudin’s gold watch, for in- 
stance—was that the loot from one of his 
victims? Undoubtedly so. Poor and 
honest makers of wooden boxes do not 
have’ massive gold watches. ‘The sly 
winks which had passed between the cou- 
ple had a more significant meaning than 
mere joking. ‘The casual reference to 
Darrel’s money—that had been made to 
draw him out. Mme. Gaudin’s admira- 
tion of his pearl pin—she was coveting 
it at the moment, and wondering, prob- 
ably, how much it would fetch. 

Trapped! 

Darrel was no coward, but there was 
some nameless terror in this room, with 
its low ceiling, its windowless walls, its 
locked door, and the candle that would 
soon die out and leave him in the dark. 

At first he thought of placing the bed 
against the door and barricading himself 
in the room; but he remembered that the 
door opened outward—it would be use- 
less. 
Some sort of instinct led him to look 
under the .bed. He bent down and 
peered, and then he turned sick and diz- 
zy and faint with horror; for under the 
bed was a sight to set the stoutest nerves 


quivering. 
The nude body of a man was there! 
Darrel touched the flesh, and _ his 


tongue seemed to dry up in his throat. 
The man was dead. 
* It seemed unreal and fantastic to Dar- 
rel that he should be alone in the room 
with this dead body, and yet be unable 
to shriek out—he had lost the power 
of speech. He drew back from the bed 
shrinkingly, and tried to think. There 
must be some way out of this awful death- 
trap. 

The candle burned gradually lower. 
Minutes passed. ‘The light would not 
last much longer. : 


Vv 


SuppENLY Darrel tore off all his 
clothes, except his underclothing, and 
made a pile of them on the chair at the 
side of the bed. 

Lifting the body from the floor—with 
his eyes shut, in horror as he did so—he 
placed it in the bed. The exertion and 
the excitement made him tremble in every 
limb; he could not look upon the face 
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and the staring eyes of the dead man, 
whose cold touch sent icy thrills through 
his blood. , Then he crept under the bed 
and waited. 

The throb of his temples was like the 
beat of a giant pendulum ticking away 
a century of seconds. 

The candle leaped up in a last effort 
to give a brave light, flickered weakly for 
a few moments, and went out, to the 
noise of spluttering wax. 

In the darkness he heard the stealthy 
sound of the handle being turned—a 
pause—Darrel closed his eyes. He could 
imagine what was happening. He heard 
steps come softly to the bed—he heard the 
sound of a blow being struck—a low 
chuckle—the clink of coins as the pile of 
clothes was rifled— 

And here Darrel must have fainted, for 
when he came to, the room was still dark 
and empty and the door was ajar. He 
staggered to his feet. He did not take 
time to dress himself. He snatched at his 
overcoat and slipped through the door in 
his stockinged feet. 

He found his way to the front door— 
how, he did not know—it was all like a 
hideous nightmare. He rushed down the 
stairs and out into the open street. A 
stray cab was passing, and he dashed 
through the puddles after it. 

The driver was slightly disturbed at 
the agitation of the eccentrically dressed 
foreigner ; but it didn’t matter to a Paris 
cabman. ‘‘Some students’ lark,” was. 
what he thought ; and he drove the fugi- 
tive home. 





In the hospital to which he was taken 
the next day, nobody could understand 
Darrel’s ravings. He showed a peculiar 
mania for having all the windows un- 
shuttered, and insisted on a largé’ candle 
being at his bedside every night. ‘They 
had to hold him down in bed, because 
he tried to creep out and crawl under- 
neath it. 

On the day he left the hospital, he 
happened to find a newspaper ‘in a res- 
taurant where he was dining. It was a 
week old, and there was a half-column 
account of a fire in the Rue Néant, in 
which a family named Gaudin, honest 
working people, had perished. Their 
dead bodies, burned beyond recognition. 
had been found in the ruins of their home. 














WHY SHOULD MEN MARRY? 


A PLAIN TALK UPON 


A SUBJECT OF GENERAL INTEREST 


BY KATHARINE EGGLESTON 


HY should a man marry? I do 
not mean “should” in the 
sense of ‘ought to”; but 


what is there in it for him? 

Sisters, I dare you to turn on the X-ray 
of analysis, look right down through the 
pink and prettiness of our disguising 
flesh to the skeleton of the situation, and 
honestly acknowledge whether the man 
who marries gets all that’s due him. 

Man is the conquering hero. He is the 
power that is. The laws are his, for he 
made ’em. The sea is his, for he owns the 
yachts. ‘The land is his, for he votes the 
taxes and improvements. ‘The beasts of 
the fields are his, unless he prefers a 
motor-car. The sky is his for aeroplanes. 
The fishes with fins and the mermaids 
without tails are his—till he marries. 


THE PRIVILEGES OF THE BACHELOR 


The unmarried man is a matrimonial 
possibility. You know, sisters of mine, 
all the privileges, prerogatives, and in- 
dulgences that we have helped to confer 
on him! Rich men who have daughters 
and ambitious wives open hospitable 
doors. He is a consolation prize, with no 
disagreeabilities attached, to the married 
woman whose husband leaves much to be 
desired. He is the bright particular star 
on the débutante’s horizon. He is the 
lord of all he surveys, and he can get all 
the big contracts for surveying that he 
cares to handle! 

His, furthermore, is the inestimably 
valuable privilege of going into his hole 
and pulling the hole in after him without 
let or hindrance. The delights of society, 
made to run his way and to operate ac- 
cording to his schedule, may tire him. 
The very perfection of its obedience some- 
times bores him. Then he can shut his 
door, gather his bathrobe about him, and 
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lie down to uninterrupted dreams. No 
consciousness of pouting lips beyond the 
door disturbs him. No sense of failing 
to live up to the full and complete con- 
fidence that women consider ‘a part of 
matrimonial duty worries him. 

Of course, we are talking about the 
moderately all-around man—moderately 
well-to-do; moderately educated, or, at 
least, clever enough to show to advantage 
what he does know and to bluff effective- 
ly about what he does not know; moder- 
ately good-looking, too, or dressing wel] 
enough to produce the effect. He is the 
man who touches the whole circle of hu- 
man experience without dwelling too long 
or thoroughly on any detail. 

The unmarried man, as I have said, 
can escape to a seclusion so perfect that 
we cannot follow. How? For one thing, 
he has no servant problem; but he can 
have any and all kinds of servants who 
will guard his quiet with hammer and 
tongs, if need be. This privilege of men- 
tal stretching in absolute quiet is his be- 
cause the servant problem settles itself 
for him. All its kinks and twists and 
turns, all its tortures and temptations to 
indulge in fire, murder, and sudden death- 
dealing, are lost in the sun that shines on 
any scene where the employer is a man 
and the employee a maid. 

A maid she will remain for him. She 
treasures no social aspirations; she never 
makes a rumpus about where and when 
she shall have her meals and her beau. 
She cooks, and cherishes no designs of 
becoming grand high regulator of the 
time - card of the establishment. Abso- 
lutely the only places known where a 
meal with something hot can be secured 
at any wee, small hour, or fraction there- 
of, are the all-night restaurant and a 
bachelor’s home. 
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Why should he marry us? Why not be 
honest? Isn’t it the plain, unvarnished 
truth, that a man who contemplates ex- 
changing his undeniably blessed single- 
ness by asking to be doubled with some 
fluttering and uncertain female ought to 
be examined for the symptoms of some 
.iild phase of insanity? Isn’t there room 
for a suspicion as to the quality and kind 
of his gray matter? 

It is not the bachelor housekeeper alone 
who enjoys the intimate and pleasing as- 
sociation with all the easy things of exist- 
ence. It is the “ paying guest”? in some 
private house, as well, and the boarder at 
an exclusive boarding - house. Around 
his haunts there hangs an air of inter- 
est. There centers the curiosity of the 
feminine part of the community. Warm 
glances and pink notes find their way 
there. You know, even if you cross the 
street clear up at the corner, you look 
down to see who may be coming from the 
gate that leads to him. 

The single man enjoys to the fullest 
the indulgence of his small proclivities. 
If he likes riding, he hires a horse, with 
no worry about the price. If he cares to 
fish, he leaves the office early on Satur- 
day, spends the next day angling, and 
comes blissfully home to a house in or- 
der, no questions of morals or money 
pending. 

Every unmarried man who smokes lis- 
tens to sweetly interested lectures from 
missionarily inclined young women. But 
the girls know the tie that binds him is 
woven of the strong web of his liking, 
and they are mighty careful not to tweak 
it too roughly, lest he break away. His 
well- grown and carefully encouraged 
vanity is flattered—they mean it should 
be—by the fact that it concerns them to 
see him blowing his brains out on smoke- 
whiffs or injuring his bellows with the in- 
halations. 

Unmarried, a man has only to feel a 
longing and have the price. ‘There is just 
one person on whom he really ought to 
spend his money—that is himself! Aft- 
erward—well, he has to fight with his 
conscience or his wife before he can waste 
good cash on the foolish, unnecessary, but 
delightful desires which, before he mar- 
ried, to feel was to gratify. 

My sisters, it’s not a question of right, 
whether all this is best for the unmarried 
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man, whether he ought to do it. He just 
does it before marriage, and he just does 
not get the chance to do it after—and 
that is all. These privileges are not so 
much to have, perhaps; but they are a 
big thing to lose, when you are used to 
them. After they are lost they have an 
increasing value—one that works wo in 
the comfort of a man’s make-up. He can 
never quite forget them, 


THE SACRIFICES OF MATRIMONY 


‘The woman who made the single man 
think he represented the sum total of her 
ideal begins to make him over as soon as 
she acquires right and title. By a process 
of petting, pinching, prodding, poking, 
patting, and pretty—or otherwise—pro- 
testing, she begins to make him what he 
confidently supposed he was —the man 
after her own heart. He must perforce 
be her ideal—or a disappointment. He 
would choose the latter, as being easier, 
if he had a choice; but he has not. 

He remembers that once he was wont 
to choose everything—cigars at twenty- 
five cents each, and no reproach attached ; 
friends, and no caustic comments com- 
ing ; amusements, and no danger of being 
found where he should not be. Indeed, 
there was no place where he should not 
be! Every place was his, if he cared to 
make it so. Enjoying a conscience re- 
duced by careful training to an acquies- 
cent state, he was at home anywhere. 

Acquiring a wife, he is at home—no- 
where except at home! It’s the only 
place where he really ought to be, when 
he is not in his office, earning the where- 
withal to pay for the cage. He even feels 
bound to continue one of the bad habits 
he cultivated in the dreamy days of first 
possession—he telephones and apologizes 
for being late to dinner, or for “dining 
away from home. Every hour brings its 
proof that he has given up his freedom. 

And for what? For one of us. 

What are we? What is there in one of 
us to pay for all he relinquishes? By 
what divine right are we commissioned 
to make him over? What gives us the 
privilege of regulating—or trying to reg- 
ulate—the number of cigars he smokes 
and the price thereof ? Have we who have 
submitted—nay, even reveled—in centu- 
ries of corsets proved ourselves such au- 
thority on what’s good for the body that 
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we have earned the right to dictate? Have 
we really so qualified as the protecting 
spirits of posterity that we are worth mar- 
rying just for that? 

It may sound jocose, all this talk about 
what a man gives up; but it is no joke for 
him! Once free and untrammeled, he 
marries to find himself corraled by a 
whole lot of written and unwritten laws 
of convention that sit on the fence of 
matrimony and peck at him if he tries 
even to peep over it. 

And something else is lost. Never 
again does woman—the sex in general— 
seem so charming. With marriage, he 
gets a sense of responsibility. He has a 
wife of his own, and he acquires a sort of 
delicacy about enjoying without consid- 
eration the various seductions which he 
used to sip like a care-free bee from any 
flower that grew where it was not too 
much trouble to go, or grew attractively 
enough to justify the exertion. He has 
developed a capacity of putting on other 
men’s shoes! 

If he is a good man, he shuts his eyes 
to the alluring flutter of ruffles for which 
he has not paid. Who can say how much 
of the charm of the fickle flutter flies 
when the so-much-a-yard phase of it is 
known? He has lost the capacity for 
seeing things—ruffles or anything femi- 
nine—carelessly. Marriage has invested 
him with its seriousness. He has ex- 
changed the good things he has known 
for the good thing he believes you to be, 
my sister. 

You cost money, and you take more 
floor-space than he needed for himself 
alone. He has to live in a locality far 
removed from his former haunts, in order 
to accommodate you. It takes him five 
minutes’ walk and a car ride to get any- 
where. When he gets home, he stays 
there—for various reasons. 

He drops away from his old associates. 
If he tries to keep in with them, his new 
sense of accountability makes him a kill- 
joy and a bore. ‘They talk about a hunt- 
ing-trip, or some other of the self-in- 
dulgent delights of bachelordom. He re- 
flects that his hunting-trip has gone for 
the extra servant that he did not need till 
he got a wife; for prizes at card-parties 
at his house—prizes for which he used to 
play in other men’s houses, and for which 
they paid; for cleaning satin and broad- 
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cloth where there used to be but serge 
and flannel; for all the items, large and 
small, that the advent of a woman adds 
to a man’s expense-account. 


THE REASON FOR MARRIAGE 


And why does he do it? What says the 
profit side of the sheet to balance the ac- 
count of the loss page? What makes him 
pay so big a price for you? Why will he 
exchange the almost ideal state of his sin- 
gle days for the risks, complications, ex- 
penses, and sacrifices of comfort and self- 
love that he must assume when he marries 
you? 

Behind the superficial carelessness, un- 
derneath the apparent consciencelessness 
with which men indulge themselves, there 
is a deep, instinctive, and—like all of na- 
ture’s institutions—unalterable wish to 
love some one more than self, and to make 
that love the beautiful highway that leads 
to some one better than self—to the child! 

Were not this instinct to create so 
strong that it rides down every barrier of 
self - consideration, no sane man would 
ever marry. Why should he? What would 
he get? 

A home? Yes, one that costs him a 
good deal more than the one he had, and 
that must be run to suit two persons in- 
stead of just himself. 

And he gets you! Well, of course, that 
is something — from his prenuptial and 
prejudiced point of view, at least. You 
may repay him in many ways. But do 
you, just you, compensate him for all that 
he, gives up? 

A good many women can put up a pret- 
ty good imitation of being all things to 
all the men they know; but it takes a 
female marvel to be everything under all 
circumstances to one. Before he married 
you, he had women friends who sympa- 
thized with his serious moods. He had 
others who charmed his gayer moods with 
smiles and eloquences of beauty to suit 
his tastes. Society was a kind of quick- 
service restaurant for him; and he could 
have the kind of femininity he craved. 
Now he can get—or he is permitted to 
have—only you! With headaches and 
blues, with worries and woes, he has you. 

If you could really apply your much- 
educated mentality to the domestic prob- 
lem successfully, you would be econom: 
ically valuable to him. But you cannot. 


TRUE 
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It’s one of you talking, 


No, you can’t! 
This 


so no subterfuges can be allowed. 
is “ honestly, truly”! 

Your music? You used to play the 
things he liked, ragtime and all. Now, 
when he takes you for granted in a truly 
husbandly way, it’s too much trouble to 
enthuse to big things that suit your artistic 
taste; and you feel that your art is de- 
graded by catering to his rudimentary 
taste, 

Have you heard the story about the way 
a woman fans? While she is unmarried, 
her fan flutters and flirts and coquets. 
Art and energy combine to make it work 
as if to say: 

“T'll catch him! IT’ll catch him!” 

After marriage, the fan moves lazily, 
as if it rested from its labor and said: 

“T’ve got him! I’ve got him!” 

When one thinks of the parlor tricks 
that are exhibited before the single man’s 
eyes, and the prestidigitating way they 
have of disappearing after he is doubled, 
it seems almost as if justice might haul up 
some women for securing husbands under 
false pretenses. 

In getting you, he had some disagree- 
able moments during the interview with 
papa and mama. He remembers how 
they skinned him bare of pretense. He 
recalls how they dived into his pocket- 
book and examined his bank-account. He 
thinks of the way they probed to find how 
he stood with the head of his firm, and 
what chance he had for advancement. 

He thought your mother’s tearfully 
tender assertion that he “ must give her 
darling as good a home as she was leav- 
ing ” was a beautiful instance of maternal 
solicitude. He thinks it was something 
else, in the light of recent experience with 
the vanishing cook, and of your strug- 
gles with the domestic machinery. He 
has a sold, hurt consciousness that he was 
gulled; that the questions were clever 
thrusts put in before he could inquire 
what you knew about keeping up your 
end of the string. 

But it’s all right! ‘There are a reason 
and a justification for it all. There is 
one aspiration of his that you alone can 
share—one service that only you can ren- 
der—one need that you can supply. You 
can hope with him for the child. You can 
give yourself to mothering it. You can 
help him to the self-perpetuation that was 
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the deep-seated if unanalyzed reason for 
his marrying you. 

And that’s the only reason he needs 
you. Every other part that a woman 
plays in the drama of a man’s life, other 
women could have performed. Only his 
wife can play the leading réle, the star 
part—only she can be .the mother of his 
children. 

In getting you, in assuming you, with 
all the bills and other responsibilities 
thereto attached, the child you mother is 
what he gets in exchanging his single 
blessedness for the until-death-do-us-part 
harness. And if he does not get the child, 
you are a non-essential, an expensive lux- 
‘ury, a more or less interesting addition 
to his obligations. 

What is there so nice about buying a 
home to keep you in, about paying bills 
for your clothes, about climbing social 
hills for your sake or his own? .What’s 
the use, if there is no child to profit by it? 
Denied the one good reason for economy, 
for ambition, why should he put himself 
so very much out just to make money to 
spend on something that has no future 
beyond his own? Why should he con- 
centrate on achieving position just to tie 
new trophies at your belt? 

There is one true answer to the ques- 
tion ‘Why should men marry?” ‘The 
reason is one that lies entrenched at the 
foundations of our social scheme. It is 
the great, blind force that makes prog- 
ress. It is the building of the future 
from the existence of the present. It is 
the coming of the child who will be the 
man of the future! 

Come, come, my friends!  Bolting 
away from the issue into the ditch of 
prejudice, and among the flowering 
weeds of so-called modesty, will not do! 
There are women who are big enough and 
brave enough to stay in the road and 
meet the question honestly and fairly. 

My sisters, the heart of the preach- 
ment is this—the best men in the world 
are fathers ; the best women are mothers. 
A man, in marrying you, gets nothing to 
pay for his giving unless you lift him by 
a power which works reciprocally and 
lifts you, too. 

The man who marries you and gets the 
child that is the apotheosis of himself, 
gets all that’s coming to him. Failing 
in this, he gets—well, left! 
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[) ms the night Joe Barker had 


not slept an hour, but in the morn- 

ing, while he was dressing in the 
bedroom of the cheap flat, his mind was 
less than half awake. Not until he went 
to the mirror to brush his hair did he seem 
to realize where he was. Then he heard 
Amy, speaking from the kitchen to some 
one in the court, and Joe clutched the 
edge of the bureau with both hands, and 
blinked into the glass at the frightened, 
haggard face he saw there. 

He put on his best suit of clothes, 
which he had bought for his wedding, 
a year before. Barker was wearing it 
every day now. He knew that when a 
man is hunting for work he must try to 
look well and prosperous, although his 
pockets may be empty and his courage 
broken. 

He dressed slowly, because he did not 
wish to leave the bedroom until break- 
fast was ready. For the past month he 
had dreaded to be in the presence of his 
wife, to endure the unexplained reproach 
of her silence and the appeal of her 
grave eyes. 

When he heard a rap on the partition, 
Joe went to the tiny dining-room. On 
a chair in the corner lay last evening’s 
paper and a list of addresses which he 
had checked from the ‘‘ Wanted” col- 
umn. At the sight of them, his nerve 
vanished completely. 

“I—I meant to tell you, Amy,” he 
faltered, when she came in with the cof- 


’ 


fee. “I’m going to—to meet a fellow 
early this morning — before business 
hours. He’s cashier for Trimble & Gans 


—says he’ll explain to me about the open- 
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ing there. We’re going to breakfast to- 
gether somewhere — at a restaurant. I 
meant to tell you.” 

“All right, Joe. Won’t you take cof- 
fee before you go? Your friend may keep 
you waiting.” 

“No, I’m late already.” 

He bustled about nervously, getting his 
hat and gloves from the rack in the nar- 
row entry. 

“Well, good-by, Amy.” 

“ Good-by, Joe.” 

She leaned unconcernedly over the 
table and arranged the things on it. Bar- 
ker was miserably certain that she was 
making up an excuse for not looking at 
him. If she had looked at him, Joe 
thought that he would have tried to take 
her in his arms and to break down, man- 
fashion, this wretched and mysterious bar- 
rier. which had raised itself between them, 
What was it? Joe could not tell. He 
had studiously concealed from her his 
fears for their future. Only last night 
he had lied to her about several situations 
which he could have, he said, for the 
asking, and their small household ex- 
penses had not been curtailed. 

As he descended the stairs of the 
apartment-house, Barker remembered sad- 
ly how he and Amy used to declare, with 
a laugh, that their true love was disprov- 
ing the proverb. The brief courtship and 
the long honeymoon had been unflecked 
by a single shadow of disappointment. 
Marriage shhad called upon them for no 
sacrifice. It had not yet deprived them 
of any comfort or luxury which either one 
had ever known. 

“Good morning, Mr. Barker!” 
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In the vestibule, Joe recognized the 
rent-collector for the building. 

“Good morning, Mr. Schenck,” he said. 
“Going to have rain, aren’t we?” 

The agent grinned unpleasantly. 

“Can’t just promise,” ‘he answered. 
“By the way, Mr. Barker, I missed your 
check again last month, somehow.” 

“Oh, did you?” said Joe, examining 
the gray sky indifferently. “Tl stop 
at your office after I get through business 
this afternoon. Well, I sort of wish I’d 
brought my umbrella.” 

He sauntered toward the Subway sta- 
tion, with his cheeks aflame. What if 
Schenck should confront Amy with his 
bill? What if the had already done so? 
Joe had heard of such mean tricks. And 
was Amy’s knowledge of his poverty the 
reason, then, of her cold reticence? He 
suddenly thought of the marked paper, 
and the list, which she must have seen 
in the dining-room. He tightened his 
lips bitterly. Why had she not spoken 
out, if she knew? 

Barker pushed through the swarm at 
the exit of the down-town station, and 
hastened to the first address with a des- 
perate heart. 

A month ago it had seemed incredible 
that he should fail to find the work he 
wanted in this great workshop of New 
York. His letter of recommendation 
from his former employer was strongly 
put. He was young, and unusually good- 
looking ; at a Western college, his class- 
mates had voted him their handsomest 
man. Everything had seemed to be in his 
favor—a month ago; but to-day one curt 
dismissal withered his last shred of self- 
confidence. 

He had positively to drag himself to 
the next address, and his rejection there 
he took as a matter of course, expecting 
nothing else. At another office, however, 
where he tendered ‘his services as book- 
keeper, he was offered eighteen dollars a 
week ; and, in a blinding fog of gratitude, 
he secured the refusal of the job for 
twenty-four hours, 

Then he had a milk punch instead of 
breakfast. ‘The whisky, to which he was 
not at all accustomed, spurred his mind 
to sickening activity. Eighteen dollars 
a week! Why, his pride forbade him 
to ask Amy to live on that! It would 
mean, perhaps, a temporary separation— 


Amy at home with her people—an es- 
trangement which might lead to a divorce 
before very long, if he did not provide 
for his wife. 

He walked out of the café feebly, al- 
most staggering, looking like one who 
wakes from a nightmare to find it true; 
and the other employers upon whom he 
called shook their heads decisively at their 
first sight of his spiritless eyes and trem- 
ling mouth, 

Joe tried in vain to eat a sandwich 
for luncheon. At three o’clock he was in 
front of a Broadway theater, staring at 
the gaudy posters of a comic opera. A 
strange craving for light, and music, and 
color mastered him. He bought a ticket, 
went inside, and leaned over the rail of 
the parquet. 

The lavish brilliancy of the place, and 
the careless laughter, would have only 
depressed some men in Barker’s plight ; 
but Joe, on the contrary, was comforted. 
For two hours, it was as if he were un- 
der a queer spell of hypnotism. He in- 
haled the scent of a girl’s violets, near 
by, and smiled happily. 

“This must be the real world, after 
all,” he muttered. ‘ Flowers, and music, 
and love-making! Nothing else is any 
account.” 


II 


WHEN the curtain finally dropped, he 
came to himself with a little spasm of 
actually physical pain, and, turning to 
go out, he felt a hand on his elbow. 

‘Joe Barker, by mighty!” said a glad 
voice. 

“Good Heavens, Mac!” gasped Joe. 
“Where in the world—”’ 

It was Walter McCourt, Joe’s class- 
mate, a stout, brisk fellow, radiant with 
contentment and prosperity. The two 
had lost track of each other for five years. 

“Well, Beauty Barker, of all the 
luck!” said McCourt gleefully. “ Come 
on!” 

Joe followed unwillingly, in a flush of 
embarrassment lest his friend should dis- 
cover the wreck of his career. But his 
downcast eyes fell on McCourt’s figure, 
and for a moment he was shocked out 
of ‘his selfish fears, for he saw that one 
of Walter’s sleeves was empty. When 
they reached the sidewalk, Barker stam- 
mered an inquiry. 
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“Don’t you mind that,” advised Wal- 
ter, with a wholesome laugh. “I don’t 
mind it. Yes, I’m shy an arm, Beauty. 
Stuck it in a mining windlass.” 

“ T’m sorry, Mac.” 

“T’m not,” said McCourt. “ That is, 
I might be a heap sorrier. Look here, 
Beauty, you’ve got to have dinner with 
me. You bet! At the Beloria—that’s 
where the madam and [I are. What? 
Hadn’t you heard? Yes, I married the 
boss’s daughter—that’s the way to get 
fixed, eh? John Lee, you know, the cop- 
per man. You look like ready money, 
Joe. An Arizonian can’t stack up with 
a New York bachelor when it comes to 
duds.” 

Barker’s tired mind reasoned dully 
that he could not tell McCourt of his own 
marriage. If he did so, Joe fancied that 
he would be bound to a return of hos- 
pitality—and how could he manage that, 
when to-morrow he might be homeless? 
The result would be a shameful revela- 
tion of penury and failure. 

McCourt broke abruptly into a vio- 
lent chuckle and hit Joe’s leg with his 
stick. 

“By thunder, you’ve got to come, 
Beauty!” he vociferated. “ There’s a girl 
traveling with us—daughter of the old 
man’s partner—oh, this is the darned- 
est luck! Maybe it’s early for grub in 
this burg, but I’m starving. Say, Joe, 
you’re not hitched up yet, of course— 
married—are you? Here, cabby, take us 
to the Beloria!” 

“T might as well drive up with you,” 
temporized Barker lamely; and _ they 
boarded the hansom. 

Joe had never been inside the Hotel 
Beloria. While McCourt went to the 
office for a telegram, Barker stretched 
himself in a deep, leathern chair in the 
palm-garden. ‘The orchestra was play- 
ing a sensuous waltz. Pretty women, 
beautifully gowned, walked to and fro 
under the frosted lamps. ‘The air was 
heavy with perfume from a great bank 
of roses. Barker’s senses, on edge from 
hunger and weariness, became enchanted. 
He was sorry when Walter disturbed 
him. 

McCourt sat down, ordered cocktails, 
and slapped a telegram viciously on the 
table. 

“T half expected it, but hanged if I 
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know what to do,” he said. “ It’s a rot- 
ten mess!” 

His good nature had vanished, and he 
was transformed into an_ exasperated 
man of affairs. 

“It’s this way,” explained Walter. 
‘We're sailing early in the morning for 
South America. Pleasure and _ business 
mixed. Mr. Lee’s in partnership with a 
copper king down there—Maroto is his 
name. Well, I was going to take an 
auditor along and put him in charge of 
the books. Had him engaged, passage 
reserved with us, and all; but he’s 
chucked the job. Miss Maroto and my 
wife’ll be down in a minute. Yes, waiter 
those are right.” 

McCourt bent forward, with his cus- 
tomary smile again. 

“Listen, Beauty,” he said. “ This girl 
—Inez—this Miss Maroto—she’s been 
spending the summer with us, and she 
went clean crazy over your photo in my 
class album. ‘Then she—well, those al- 
bum pictures weren’t fastened in, you 
know. Maybe it’s mean to give her away, 
but Clarice and I have been joking the 


‘life out of her about you for a month. 


Inez is a wild one; mind you-—brought 
up in a wild, lawless sort of comic-opera- 
land, same as we saw in that show this 
afternoon ; but she’s a peach, and an only 
child, and her dad owns the whole six- 
by-nine country that we start for to-mor- 
row. Well, blame that bookkeeper! Say, 
Joe, what kind of a job are you holding 
down these days, anyhow?” 

Barker swallowed his cocktail eagerly 
before he answered. 

“T’m an accountant myself, Mac,” he 
blurted. 

“What?” exclaimed McCourt, shrewd- 
ly reading Joe’s face. ‘What? And can 
you take this place? Say the word, and 
pack up, my mighty! You can be run- 
ning that blessed dago empire inside of 
two years, Beauty, if you play ball!” 

“ Here we are, Walt,” said one of two 
ladies behind them. 

The men jumped up. 

“Clarice — Miss Maroto—the Hon. 
Joseph Beauty Barker, Esquire,” an- 
nounced McCourt, winking. 

Joe, in a daze, bowed to a plump and 
jolly young matron; and then to a tall, 
dark girl, with drowsy eyes and full 
scarlet lips. 
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“ Now, then, dinner—dinner!” com- 


manded Walter. 
III 


BeroreE he realized what was happen- 
ing, Barker found himself at a table in 
the famous dining-room of the Beloria, 
sipping a tumbler of wonderful cham- 
pagne and laughing at some remark of 
Mrs. McCourt’s, although he had not the 
faintest idea what it was. He caught the 
Spanish girl’s languid eyes, and nodded 
sociably at her over his glass. 

“ Well, this is what I call a nice party,” 
Mrs. McCourt said. 

“Yes, and it’ll be the first of many 
like it, I reckon,” added McCourt. “ Eh, 
Joe?” 

“ Hope so, 
mechanically. 

The tang of the wine and the rich odor 
of the dishes made him a little dizzy at 
first. McCourt and his wife did most 
of the talking during the dinner, for Miss 
Maroto was as silent as Barker. She 
was a picture worth looking at, in her 
dark red gown, over which a network 
of dusky gold made a vaguely barbaric 
effect. 

““What’s the reason you’re so quiet, 
Inez?” asked Mrs. McCourt with the sig- 
nificant giggle of a frank matchmaker. 
“T guess you’re not disappointed, are 
you?” 

“Oh, let up, Clarice!” said her hus- 
“ More brandy, Joe? Help your- 


I’m sure,” said Barker 


band. 
self.” 

Barker declined, and it was just as 
well for him that he did so. He had drunk 
sparingly, but the maddest dreams, never- 
theless, were dancing through his brain 
in time with the riotous music of the 
Hungarian band. Why should not he, 
too, sail away at dawn—sail away from 
all his troubles to a lazy, lawless land of 
sunshine? Through no fault of his, New 
York had buffeted and scorned him, had 
robbed him of love, happiness, the very 
means to live. He raised his head de- 
fiantly and gazed at Inez Maroto’s hand- 
some face, until a protesting blush glowed 
there. 

“You children will have to excuse 
Walt and me for a few minutes,” Mrs. 
McCourt was saying. “ He’s got to tele- 
phone, and I’m going up for a last ses- 
sion with the trunks. Take Inez to the 
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Turkish room, Mr. Barker, will you? 
And be good!” 

“We'll talk business about to-morrow 
in half an hour, Joe,” hinted McCourt. 

The shadowy, fantastic Turkish room 
of the Beloria, at that hour deserted, 
made Joe think of a scene in some fairy 
story, of which Inez Maroto, enthroned 
on a divan, might be the heroine. The 
rest of the world was infinitely distant. 
He would not have been amazed at any- 
thing that happened in such a place. 

“Our emperors at home have no palace 
like this,” she said. ‘“ But it is not need- 
ed. Our land is a palace enough. You 
must see our land, Mr. Barker. It is 
so different there. Men and women live 
—how shall I say?—with more life than 
here in northern coldness, with more un- 
fettered life, sefor. Americans call us 
indolent, but our indolence is not of the 
heart.” 

“Oh, Walter McCourt is such a work- 
er himself that he’d call anybody indo- 
lent,” suggested Joe. ‘‘ But now that 
he’s lost his arm—-what a shame!” 

Miss Maroto’s manner changed oddly. 

‘““A shame?” she echoed. “It was a 
conquest—for he won by it a woman’s 
love!” 

“T’ve been told that there are many 
ways of doing that,” said Barker. 

“There is one sure way, I think, to 
win and hold it,” she murmured. ‘ Have 
you ever—tried?” 

“ Perhaps your tropics would teach me, 
Miss Maroto.” 

“T was in the North, that time,” said 
she, lowering her eyes. ‘‘ Clarice was en- 
gaged to Walter, but she was not sure— 
it was her father’s wish, but she was not 
sure. This I tell you because you are his 
good friend, and all now is happy. But 
she says to me then that she could not 
love him. Well, we went one day together 
to a mining-shaft. Clarice stumbles, 
falls into the machinery. He springs aft- 
er, catches her, clings with the other arm 
to a moving cable. Men cannot stop it, 
they can do nothing. It is horrible. He 
sees that his arm must be crushed, but 
it is for her—and thus she is his—and 
he is hers—forever! ” 

-“It was very fine, very noble!” Bar- 
ker said. ‘‘ What could she do but love 
him?” 


“Nothing, setor. That is the sure 
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way I spoke of, to win and hold a wom- 
an’s heart—a sacrifice! It may be large 


or small. A surrender for her! That is 
the sure way. That brings love, believe 
me, to both.” 


“To both?” 

“T speak truly,” she whispered. 

The orchestra in the palm-garden 
glided softly into the tender air of an old 
Scottish love-song. The simple melody 
stole through the hot, flamboyant. room 
like a cool breeze from a mountain lake 
at sunrise. Deep down in Joe Barker’s 
soul something gently thrilled in response. 
He looked over his shoulder as if he ex- 
pected actually to hear a voice. 

“A sacrifice—for both!” he breathed 
inaudibly. 

“That music—it is known to you, 
senor?” queried Miss Maroto, with a 
puzzled glance. 

Joe nodded. 

‘““T have heard a girl sing it,” he said. 

“Not much to sing—it is to me a tune 
for children,” retorted the young lady. 

“T think it is beautiful,” said Joe. 

“To you?” she laughed, and frowned 
prettily at her fan. ‘‘ Because of the 
girl who sang it, maybe?” 

“Maybe.” Joe’s hand went to his 
forehead for an instant. “I beg your 
pardon,” he hesitated, “but what you 
say—about sacrifice bringing a man and 
woman together—reminds me of some- 
thing, Miss Maroto. I beg your pardon.” 

She arose gracefully and shrugged her 
shoulders. 
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“T think I will join Clarice,” she said. 
“We have much to do, and you and Wal- 
ter wish to talk of business, do you not?” 

At the door of the elevator she offered 
him her hand. 

“Until to-morrow?” said she. 

““Good-by,” said Joe, ‘and 

ou!” 

He scribbled a few lines of apology to 
McCourt, and left them at the desk. He 
could not consider, he wrote, the posi- 
tion of auditor for Lee & Maroto. 


IV 


THERE was no light in the narrow par- 
lor of the flat, but Barker could see Amy’s 
dim, gray figure, by the window-seat. He 
did not speak. He held out his arms, 
and, with a faint sigh of joy, she flew 
to them. 

“What was it, Joe? What has been 
the matter? For weeks and weeks—” 

He told her of his losing battle with 
poverty, and her strong, young arms 
locked him closer. 

“Tt was my pride, Amy!” 

“Your ignorance, not pride,” she said 
happily, through her tears. ‘“ Don’t I 
know that if we had never met your life 
would be easier? Don’t I know the sacri- 
fice you make for me?” 

“And you for me, dear!” 

“So long as we are together — like 
this ’’— she laid her hands on his shoul- 
ders, smiling up at him—‘ why, this is 
just what we have needed, Joe,” she said. 
“A sacrifice!” 


thank 


WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE 


WHEN dreams come true, oh, lover mine, 

The dark shall melt, the distance fade; 
My happy hand held close in thine, 

We two shall sit ’neath greenest shade, 
To list the babble of the rills, 
Breathe incense of the piny hills, 
And lave us clean in limpid dew— 

When dreams come true! 


When dreams come true, oh, heart of mine, 
The sky shall break to flower of stars, 
And all day long the great sun shine, 
And music spring from clashing jars. 
The glass of life, in true love’s hands, 
Shall measure time with golden sands, 
And roses breathe and bloom anew— 
When dreams come true! 


Martha McCulloch-Williams 








WILLIAM WINTER, THE DEAN OF 


AMERICAN 


DRAMATIC CRITICS 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


iam Winter, ‘‘ the dean of American 

dramatic critics,’ and almost the 
last link between the literary America of 
the mid-Victorian epoch and the bustling 
present, resigned his post on the New 
York Tribune, which he had adorned for 
almost half a century, and which he had 
filled with untiring zeal and unflagging 
devotion to what he deemed the best 
ideals of journalism. 

On the reasons for that resignation we 
need not touch here. A point, evidently, 
was reached where modern newspaper 
policy and Mr. Winter’s policy could not 
harmonize. Speech was “ freer” in the 
old days. What concerns us at present, 
when Mr. Winter has retired from active 
service, is his contribution to American 
criticism, his unique position to-day in 
American letters, and the man himself, 
as he has appeared for so long on “ first 
nights’ in New York, amid glitteringly 
jeweled women and men more or less 
distinguished, to the thoughtful person 
easily the most notable figure in the the- 
. ater, and the most interesting. 

As those of us who belong to the new 
generation recall him at the playhouse, 
he appeared an old man, a little bowed 
and feeble, who leaned on his son’s arm 
as he climbed the aisle, and after a par- 
ticularly duil or trivial performance 
looked pathetically weary. He long ago 
laughingly remarked that his constitution 
was gone, and he was living on the by- 
laws. His hair was snowy white, and so 
was his mustache; he wore no- beard. 
His height was rather less than the aver- 
age, and recently seemed still shorter, for 
the stoop. 

He seldom wore evening clothes at the 
theater, and on cold or stormy nights in 
winter a white muffler enveloped him to 


ke the month of August, 1909, Will- 


the ears, sometimes remaining round his 
neck through the entire performance. 
His seats were always well to the front, 
and after he had come down the aisle on 
his son Jefferson’s arm—Jefferson Win- 
ter, named for the great comedian, is an 
actor, and the husband of Elsie Leslie, 
of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy ” fame—he 
would sink into the chair, settle far down 
till only his white head was visible, and 
remain there till it was time to leave for 
‘“‘down-town ” and the grind of copy for 
the morning 7ribune. Amid the chat- 
tering ranks of the younger critics, the 
flashing diamonds and low necks of the 
women, the animated, well-dressed—and 
overdressed — throng at a New York 
first night, this frail, white-haired old 
man, with the countenance and air of 
an older school of American manners, 
seemed almost an anachronism. 

But that face, and particularly the 
eyes, gave the lie to his bodily frailty. 
He must always have had the face of a 
scholar and dreamer, thin, pale, with a 
sensitive mouth and a nose chiseled as 
sharply and delicately as a statue, which 
age made the more beautiful. And his 
eyes, when they woke to interest in the 
play, burned as keenly as the youngest. 

In his latest book of literary remi- 
niscence Mr. Winter tells of catching 
Holmes once when the genial Autocrat 
supposed he was unobserved, and watch- 
ing his face change from grave to gay at 
a passing thought. 

““Much can be learned,” he says, “ if 
you have the privilege of looking at a 
great man when he is alone, wrapt in 
thought.” 

_So, once, I watched Mr. Winter pass 
out of the Garden Theater during the 
last act of Mrs. Campbell’s production 
of ‘The Joy of Living,” a play by Su- 
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THE DEAN OF 
dermann which he strongly condemned. 
He was scowling as he entered the lobby 
from the auditorium. Then, suddenly, 
he laughed—a quiet, chuckling laugh, 
and his feeble pace quickened, as if he 
were impatient to get to his copy paper. 
Always a master of ironic invective, some 
barbed shaft of wit had occurred to him, 
and he was joying over it. Indeed, I 
remember that criticism the next morn- 
ing as one of his most brilliant and witty, 
though my own judgment of the play 
and the actress was passionately in their 
favor. 


WINTER AS A MASTER OF ENGLISH 


He took always this pleasure in his 
work; his reviews were not so much 
“filler” for the capacious columns of 
the Tribune as finished pieces of artistry 
for their own sake. As a matter of fact, 
many of them were not written in the 
brief hour between the closing of the 
play and the time of sending the paper 
to press. No human pen, in that time, 
could have produced the columns which 
he wrote about Mansfield, Booth, Irving. 
Much, from long experience, he was 
able to prepare beforehand, and when he 
reached the office of his newspaper— 
dreading elevators, he always wrote on 
the ledge of the counting-room down- 
stairs—he had but to make corrections 
and additions to his proofs. 

He could, however, write as much as 
the youngest in the hurried hour after 
the performance; and what he then 
wrote, while often more concise, was no 
less polished in diction and illuminated 
with wit than his prepared essays. You 
could not hurry him to the point of loose 
thought or lax English. His brain was 
too quick and keen, his mastery of style 
too sure. 

And the passion of his reviews, the 
moral earnestness, the sheer weight of 
their rolling sentences, the richness of 
their vocabulary, adjectives rallying in 
battalions to support a noun, the incisive 
logic, and at times the biting sarcasm, 
made what he wrote, to the end, as 
much more virile than the writings of us 
younger chaps as his body the night be- 
fore seemed frailer. 

To speak in the past tense of his beau- 
tiful white head in the theater, and of 
his dignified, authoritative reviews in the 
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Tribune, is for one of us, at least, a sad- 
dening task. Doubtless other works of 
reminiscence will still come from his 
pen; but even by those who most strong- 
ly dissented from his judgments of 
dramas—thoughtful people could much 
less often dissent from his judgment of 
acting—his daily reviews of the New 
York stage will be sorely missed. He 
was needed, and his like will always be 
needed. 

Every one who is seriously interested 
in the stage in America is more or less 
familiar, of course, with Mr. Winter’s 
writings about it, and knows how those 
writings disclose a curious blend of the 
Puritan and the sentimentalist. William 
Winter was a Puritan by environment, 
a sentimentalist by nature—and the two 
went hand in hand. He was born in 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, in 1836, the 
son of a sea-captain; but his boyhood 
years were spent in Boston, where he 
moved amid the stirring events, literary 
and political and spiritual, which marked 
the period of Boston’s golden age of 
American leadership. 


WINTER’S BOYHOOD YEARS IN BOSTON 


It is hard for us of to-day to under- 
stand the precocity of the youth of fifty 
years ago. In 1854, when he was only 
eighteen years old, Mr. Winter’s first 
book was published in Boston. It brought 
him some recognition, and appears to 
have opened to him the columns of the 
Transcript. Nowadays a youth of eight- 
een’ is playing football at Andover or 
Exeter, and thinking of Harvard en- 
trance examinations, not publishing a 
book. 

At this time, too, Mr. Winter won the 
lifelong friendship of another youth of 
eighteen, whose first book had just been 
This lad was 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. One eighteen- 
year-old poet wrote nice things in the 
Transcript about the other eighteen-year- 
old poet, and the friendship began. 

Mr. Winter has printed some of Al- 
drich’s letters of that period. They are 
astonishingly well written—witty, keen, 
entertaining. Our expensively educated 
boys to-day could no more write such 
letters than they could fly—rather less, 
indeed, for that time-hallowed compari- 
son is now obsolete! These letters are 
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also sentimental, which would. not be 
astonishing in any boy—or shall we say 
man?—of eighteen, save ‘Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. In later life long residence in 
Boston froze that side of him from the 
world’s eye, 

Mr. Winter, at eighteen, however, was 
not yet prepared to support himself by 
literature, so he went to the Harvard 
Law School. There, not only the Puritan 
peace of Cambridge, but the Puritan 
peace of Longfellow, who made a friend 
of the young man, must have had a great 
influence upon him. On graduation he 
was admitted to the Suffolk bar, and even 
practised for a time. He also took the 
stump for the antislavery cause, caught 
up by the great wave of Puritan moral 
passion which was then sweeping over 
New England. Sumner and Wendell 
Phillips, ‘Theodore Parker, and even, in 
his early years, Channing, were men to 
whom he listened, on whose ideals of ora- 
tory. his ideals were based, by whose ideals 
of liberty and virtue his Puritan soul was 
shaped. He could no more have escaped 
the influence of this environment than 
Emerson could have moved away from 
Concord. 

But he was also a sentimentalist. A 
man of passionate friendships and equal- 
ly passionate dislikes, a hero-worshiper 
of Longfellow, poetry was one of his 
loves—so strong a one that it seemed to 
him of greater interest than politics or 
law or reform. His place, by tempera- 
ment, was in speech rather than action, 
in literature rather than life. 

Perhaps, too, for all his Puritan prin- 
ciples, there was something in him that 
protested against the primness which 
goes with the Puritan, and against the 
frigidity and aloofness of the Boston 
Chippendales, to borrow Judge Grant’s 
now indispensable name. Mr. Winter’s 
Gloucester captains must have brought 
some sprig of vine-leaves from over seas, 
and put it into his hair. His beloved 
Longfellow never had vine-leaves in his 
hair. Perish the thought! And though 
Walt Whitman later said of Mr. Winter, 
“Willy, he’s a young Longfellow ’— 
which was by no means intended as a 
compliment—the “ young Longfellow ” 
left Boston in 1859, to try his fortunes 
in New York. Nobody can imagine the 
older Longfellow ever leaving Cambridge 
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for New York—deserting Brattle Street 
for Broadway. 


EARLY ASSOCIATES IN NEW YORK 


Once in New York, the young poet 
abandoned all pretense of the law, which 
could never have been a congenial occu- 
pation to.him, and embarked on the sea 
of journalism and literature, then less 
charted than now, and much less likely 
to lead to fortune. He cast in his lot 
with the so-called ‘‘ Bohemians,” who 
used to gather in Pfaff’s restaurant, on 
Broadway, near Bleecker Street, and got 
his first employment as subeditor of a 
weekly called the Saturday Review, edit- 
ed by “the Prince of Bohemia,” Henry 
Clapp, Jr., a brilliant, witty, sarcastic 
man, who aimed to tell the truth about 
everybody in his journal, and had more 
enemies than subscribers. It was Clapp 
who said that Horace Greeley was “a 
self-made man who worshiped his cre- 
ator;”’ and, when his paper resumed 
operations after a suspension of many 
months, he printed the following an- 
nouncement : 

This paper was stopped in 1860, for want 
of means; it is now started again, for the ' 
Same reason. 


There can be little doubt that the in- 
fluence of this uncannily clever man and 
the satirical tone of his paper developed 
another side of the young recruit from 
Boston, which, if Mr. Winter had stayed 
in Massachusetts—Longfellow tried to 








buy a paper for him in Cambridge— 
would probably have remained dormant. ] 
He would have written for the Aftlan- | 
tic Monthly, with appropriately proper 
decorum, and we should have _ been ] 
the poorer without his scathing wit, ap- I 
plied for nearly half a century tg correct ( 
abuses on our stage, to snuff out upstart i 
players, and to rebuke a present too by 
prone to forget its past. - 


Fitz-James O’Brien, George Arnold, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and Walt Whit- § 


man were other members of the ‘‘ Bohe- Ww 
mians.” But for Whitman Mr. Winter pe 
has not now, and seems never to have pI 
had, any sympathy. In his latest book, 
“Old Friends,” he records: fr 
He did not impress me as anything other * 
than what he was, a commonplace, uncouth, ; 
and sometimes obnoxiously coarse writer, Se 
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trying to be original by using a formless 
style, and celebrating the proletarians who 
make the world almost uninhabitable by 
their vulgarity. 

In those Bohemian days I participated in 
various talks with Walt Whitman, and once 
I asked him to oblige me with his defini- 
tion of “the poet.” His answer was: 

“A poet is a maker.” 

“But, Walt,” I said, 
make?” 

He gazed upon me for a moment with 
that bovine air of omniscience for which he 
was remarkable, and then he said: 

“He makes poems.” 


“what does he 


Mr. Winter adds that this reply was 
deemed final. Certainly the circle was 
completed ! 


FORTY-FOUR YEARS ON THE TRIBUNE 


The life of the Saturday Review was 
not long. In 1865 Mr. Winter became 
the dramatic critic of the New York 
Tribune, then edited by Horace Greeley, 
and he occupied the post from that date 
until 1909. For many years he wielded 
a supreme influence among American 
critics of the drama; and; more recently, 
after the spirit of the times had drifted 
hopelessly beyond his liking, he still 
wrote with undiminished vigor and pas- 
sion in defense of his earlier ideals, and 
still rebuked all other critics of the 
drama by the precision of his prose, the 
weight of his convictions, the poetic gla- 
mour of his descriptions of great acting. 

From that time, too, his literary friends 
grew more numerous and, from the view- 
point of the present, more important. 
They included George William Curtis, 
Bayard ‘Taylor, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, Richard 
Henry Stoddard, Wilkie Collins, Donald 
G. Mitchell, and Artemus Ward. But 
it was among actors, perhaps, that his 
warmest friendships lay. He was the in- 
timate friend and adviser of Booth and 
Barrett, of Jefferson and Irving, of Au- 
gustin Daly and Miss Rehan. ‘That he 
wrote about them made no difference, as 
perhaps was natural, since he wrote in 
praise. 

But, after all, it is not his bond of 
friendship with the great figures in our 
literature and on our stage twenty-five 
or fifty years ago that makes him most 
significant and interesting. It is the fact 
that, as a critic of the drama, he wrote 
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about a fine art, finely. So few have 
done that in this country, so few are 
doing it to-day, that William Winter 
stands almost unique. 

This statement is not intended as dis- 
paragement of the many earnest and in- 
telligent men who are writing about the 
stage for American newspapers to-day. 
It is simply an admission that Mr. Win- 
ter brought to the task what very few of 
them can bring, in any such degree—an 
instinctive knowledge of acting, widened 
by long experience ; a remarkably logical 
brain in controversy; a keen wit, which 
he knew how to employ for purposes of 
emphasis, not self-exploitation; the rhe- 
torical fluency of a poet; and a prose 
style which, though fashioned in an elder 
day, and bearing about it something too 
much of ponderous stateliness, was yet, 
first and always, a style. 

A great many writers of popular books 
do not possess a style. Still fewer news- 
paper writers possess one. But without 
style criticism cannot become literature, 
any more than a “ best-seller” can be- 
come literature; criticism cannot be cre- 
ative. God—and hard practise—gave a 
style to William Winter; and for forty- 
four years he employed it in the columns 
of a newspaper for the service of the 
American stage. For that reason some 
of his reviews have a more lasting value 
than the plays they describe. 

“ Criticism,” says the mob, “ is nothing 
but a picking to pieces.” So it.is—when 
written by little critics. In the hands of 
a lafge man, who is also a man of letters, 
criticism may become creative, may gain 
a permanence of form to make it litera- 
ture. Because it frequently became so 
in the hands of William Winter, his 
place in the history of the American the- 
ater is assured. 





A CRITIC AND A SATIRIST 


Let us take one illustration of his 
style. It is not in such a tart sentence 
as that of his describing two players in 
“Romeo and Juliet,”” who reminded him 
of two grasshoppers ‘“ pursuing their 
stridulous loves in the hollow of a cab- 
bage-leaf.” It is not in such a flowing 
phrase of merry irony as this: 


Bernhardt sometimes made _ her 
monsters interesting—wielding the 
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lethal hairpin or the persuasive hatchet with 
Gallic grace and sweet celerity. 

Nor is it in his eulogistic passages, 
where his prose tended to become John- 
sonian and a little supercharged with 
sentiment. But there ‘s a supreme ex- 
ample in his latest book, “‘ Old Friends.” 
He is speaking of Margaret Fuller, whom 
he disliked, if for no other reason, be- 
cause she had dared to criticize Long- 
fellow. Here is his paragraph about 
her: 

Invidious criticism of Longfellow’s poetry 
was written, with peculiar zest, by Miss 
Margaret Fuller, a native of Cambridge, 
who married an Italian and became Count- 
ess d’ Ossoli. She was a clever woman, of 
a somewhat tart temper, and prone to the 
peevish ill-nature of a discontented mind. 
In the early days of the New York Tribune 
she was a contributor to that paper, and, 
more or less, to the perplexities of its eccen- 
tric founder, Horace Greeley. Both Long- 
fellow and his wife spoke of her to me with 
obvious, though courteously veiled dislike. 
Her health was not robust; she suffered 
from some form of spinal disease that 
caused her occasionally to wriggle when 
seated. She figures among the writers com- 
memorated by the venomous industry of 
Rufus Wilmot Griswold, and she is chiefly 
remembered as having perished in a ship- 
wreck on the southern coast of Long 
Island. 

This light and airy flight of a poisoned 
arrow is style at its perfection; it is wit 
chained and driven by a master. But 
why say more? ‘The paragraph is com- 
plete. It makes you forget Mr. Winter’s 
review of “ Brown of Harvard,” which 
concluded about as follows: 


Mr. Woodruff sang a pretty song. There 
was no acting. 


A FIGHTER FOR THE OLD ORDER 


Faults as a critic Mr. Winter had, of 
course. Chief among them many of the 
present generation will probably count 
h‘s consistent and unremitting hostility 
to the new drama of realism, especially 
to every attempt to put upon the stage, 
even with the most honest of intentions, 
any picture of the seamy side of life. It 
was that hostility, without question, which 
lost Mr. Winter influence in later years, 
for he was waging a hopeless fight, try- 
ing to dam an irresistible stream of ten- 
dency with the Tribune. But he never 
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fought so well, nor so wittily, as when 
he was fighting Pinero and Shaw and 
Ibsen and Sudermann and the rest of the 
moderns. 

And, after all, it is good to have such 
a fighter for the old order among us. 
Vre need to be held back long enough 
to be made to consider well why we 
think the new thing the true thing. Such 
a restraining voice was Mr. Winter’s. 

I have called him a Puritan and a 
sentimentalist. He was a Puritan in his 
conception of art as something that 
should always “leave a pleasant taste 
in the mouth; ” in his Ruskinian passion 
for morality on the stage. He was too 
much of a Puritan to see that a play 
about immorality is only immoral if its 
author intended it to wake in us evil 
thoughts ; that the lewd farce is immoral, 
while Ibsen’s ‘‘ Ghosts ’’—to take one 
of his pet aversions—fills us only with 
pity, horror, and compassion. Mr. Win- 
ter, who could call a spade a spade in his 
reviews, insisted that it should be called 
an agricultural implement on the stage, 
if it had to be mentioned at all. 

He was a sentimentalist in his concep- 
tion of art, because in his esthetic scheme 
there was no place for realism, pleasant 
or unpleasant, only for “the delicate 
exaggeration of life,” of which he so 
often spoke; and no place for didactic 
drama, only for entertainment. One is 
almost tempted to say that he was a large 
mind demanding of art that story-book 
unreality so dear to small minds, and to 
women. He loved his Shakespeare pas- 
sionately ; he loved the artificial comedy 
of an elder day; he loved “the well- 
made play” of incident and suspense, for 
its stirring theatric effect. For the mod- 
ern drama, since Ibsen, he had no liking, 
no tolerance. It belonged to‘ another 
generation of esthetic ideals. 

Of acting, however, Mr. Winter al- 
ways knew more than any other American 
critic, and he kept his instincts generally 
true till the day he laid down his pen, 
even though his early ideals had been 
shaped by the older rhetorical and “ he- 
roic”’ school. He was, for example, in 
recent years, a warm champion of Mrs. 
Fiske, our arch naturalist. 

He was such an ardent admirer, when 
he admired, and such a “ good hater” 
when he hated, that often his praise 
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seemed overwrought, his condemnation 
unduly bitter. Witness his remarks about 
the two poor players in “ Romeo and 
Juliet.” But a good lover and a good 


hater, especially in these days of “ letting 
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mired and praised the good, in acting. 
He possessed a delicate intuitive percep- 
tion of what the author intended a charac- 
ter to be, and he could separate the actor 
from the part, and then tell, in no un- 





























WILLIAM WINTER, 


THE FOREMOST OF 


AMERICAN DRAMATIC CRITICS 


From a photograph by Almstaedt, Tompkinsville 


down easy,” is a stimulating person, after 
all, and worth a thousand little critics 
balancing timidly on the fence, afraid 
to fall on either side. 

And almost always, it must be remem- 
bered, William Winter hated the bad, ad- 
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certain language, whether he was real- 
izing that part or not, and if not, why not. 
That ‘why not” baffles most critics of 
the stage. Read their notices, and you 
find them chiefly concerned with the play. 
A paragraph or two is tagged on the end, 
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saying that So-and-So was “ adequate ”’— 
atrocious word, which means nothing. 
William Winter knew the art of acting, 
its possibilities, its limitations. He never 
resorted to the subterfuge of meaningless 
words to cover his ignorance. He told, 
in exact, skilfully chosen language, just 
what the actor had or had not done; and 
notably in such reviews as his essays on 
Jefferson, Booth, or Irving he could make 
you, the reader, feel long afterward the 
charm and thrill of a great performance. 

H. ‘T. Parker has recently written of 
him in the Boston Transcript: 


Paltry little stars, of no possible account 
except to themselves, their managers, and 
an ephemeral public, he treated with becom- 
ing scorn. If the player was blundering, 
but promising, he could be a sedulous in- 
structor in a way that has rather gone out 
of the fashion in reviewing. Above all, since 
the reviewing of acting is designed more for 
the public that reads than for the players 
that act, Mr. Winter, with his warmth of 
imagination and his artistry of word, could 
summon the impersonation that he had seen 
and was testing. Plays, too often, have 
been his texts for preachments. Actors and 
acting he has touched with knowledge, sym- 
pathy, imagination, even poetry. 


The results of that knowledge and 
sympathy were graciously written records 
of our foremost players for nearly half 
a century, found in his lives of Booth 
and Jefferson, his ‘Shadows of the 
Stage,” his “Other Days,” and in the 
files of the Tribune—from which they 
should be rescued. ‘These records, and 
not his poetry, will probably be Mr. 
Winter’s specific contribution to Ameri- 
can letters in the future. 


THE DUTY OF THE DRAMATIC CRITIC 
But, more immediately, he has exer- 
cised, whether upon those who agree or 
who disagree with his views, a stimu- 
lating and not unneeded influence for a 
more dignified and sincere conception of 


dramatic criticism, for a finer standard 
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of writing about a fine art. In his last 
contribution to the 7ribune he said: 


The obligation resting upon such a writer, 
accordingly, is clear. He must write for 
the information and benefit of readers. 

The task of the critic exacts specific quali- 
fications and steadfast allegiance to high 
and stern principles, intellectual and moral. 
It is a part of his duty to know the litera- 
ture of the drama; to discriminate betwixt 
declamation and acting, betwixt appearance 
and impersonation; to see the mental, moral, 
and spiritual aspects of the stage, and like- 
wise to see the popular, the expedient, and 
the mercenary aspects of it; to make due 
allowance for all the obstacles that con- 
front well-intended endeavor; to hold the 
scale true; to reach the intelligence of a 
great public of miscellaneous readers; to 
respect, as far as possible, the feelings and 
ambitions of actors; to praise with discre- 
tion and yet with force—displaying some- 
what more than the fervor of an animated 
clam; to censure without undue severity; to 
denounce, explicitly, and as often as neces- 
sary, the influences, often operant by mis- 
use of the stage, that would vitiate taste 
and morals; to think quickly and speak 
quickly, yet make no error; to check, 
oppose, and discomfit on all occasions 
the leveling spirit of sordid “ commercial- 
ism,” which is forever striving to degrade 
every high ideal and mobble it in the ruck 
of mediocrity; to give not alone knowledge, 
study, and technical skill, in the exercise of 
literary art, for the good of the theater, 
but also the best power of the mind and the 
deepest feelings of the heart to the celebra- 
tion and embellishment of the labor of 
others. 


This is a splendid ideal. For forty- 
four years, to the best of his ability and 
according to the light God gave him, 
William Winter tried to follow it. Will 
men*say as much of the rest of us when 
we lay down our pens? And, if they 
should, should we not have to admit, 
should we not gladly admit, that he was 
one of the first to follow it, and, by the 
fame he won and the example he set, put 
us on the way? 


THE NEW DAY 


Ovutworn ideals are falling fast away; 

Beyond its buried past the world has ranged; 
New influences shape its trend to-day— 

But truth lives on, and manhood bides unchanged. 


Eugene C. Dolson 











WILHELMINA, QUEEN OF THE NETHERLANDS, AND 
HER DAUGHTER, THE PRINCESS JULIANA 


From a photograph by De Coral, Amsterdam 


Queen Wilhelmina was married in February, 1901, to Prince 
Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, but it was not until April of 
last year that a direct heir to the throne was born. The affec- 
tionate loyalty of the Dutch people centers on their queen and 
her little daughter as the sole representatives of the historic 
House of Orange, with* which the traditions of Holland's cher- 
ished independence are so closely connected. 




















FAMOUS AFFINITIES OF HISTORY 


XV—DEAN SWIFT AND THE TWO ESTHERS 


BY LYNDON ORR 


: | ‘HE story of Jonathan Swift and of 
the two women who gave their 
lives for love of him is familiar to 

every student of English literature. Swift 
himself, both in letters and in politics, 
stands out a conspicuous figure in the 
reigns of King William III and Queen 
Anne. By writing “ Gulliver’s ‘Travels ” 
he made himself immortal. ‘The external 
facts of his singular relations with two 
charming women are sufficiently well 
known; but a definite explanation of 
these facts has never yet been given. Swift 
held his tongue ‘with a repellent taci- 
turnity. No one ever dared to question 
him. Whether the true solution belongs 
to the sphere of psychology or of physi- 
ology is a question that remains unan- 
swered. 

But, as the case is one of the most puz- 
zling in the annals of love, it may be well 
to set forth the circumstances very briefly, 
to weigh the theories that have already 
been advanced, and to suggest another. 

Jonathan Swift was of Yorkshire stock, 
though he happened to be born in Dublin, 
and thus is often spoken of as “ the great 
Irish satirist,” or ‘the Irish dean.” It 
was, in truth, his fate to spend much of 
his life in Ireland, and to die there, near 
the cathedral where his remains now rest ; 
but in truth he hated Ireland and every- 
thing connected with it, just as he hated 


Scotland and everything that was Scot- 
tish. He was in every sense an English- 
man to the core. 

High-stomached, proud, obstinate, and 
overmastering, independence was the 
dream of his life. He would accept no 
favors, lest he should put himself under 
obligation; and although he could give 
generously, and even lavishly, he lived for 
the most part a miser’s life, hoarding 
every penny and halfpenny that he could. 
Whatever one may think of him, there is 
no doubt that he was a very manly man. 
Too many of his portraits give the im- 
pression of a sour, supercilious pedant ; 
but the finest of them all—that by Jervas 
—shows him as he must have been at his 
very prime, with a face that was almost 
handsome, and a look of attractive humor 
which strengthens rather than lessens the 
power of his brows and of the large, 
lambent eyes beneath them. 

At fifteen he entered Trinity College, 
in Dublin, where he read widely but 
studied little, so that his degree was finally 
granted him only as a special favor. At 
twenty-one he first visited England, and 
became secretary to Sir William Temple, 
at Moor Park. ‘Temple, after a distin- 
guished career in diplomacy, had retired 
to his fine country estate in Surrey, where 
he devoted himself to landscape-garden- 
ing and to the writing of his memoirs. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This series of articles deals with some of the most interesting personal 


romances of history, treating them as studies in human nature, and considering the moral 
problems which they illustrate. Previous articles have dealt with ‘‘ The Empress Marie Louise and 
Count Neipperg” (January, 1909) ; ‘George Eliot and George Henry Lewes” (February) ; ‘‘Antony 
and Cleopatra” (March); ‘Byron and the Countess Guiccioli” (April); ‘‘ Thackeray and 
Mrs. Brookfield” (May); ‘‘Mary Queen of Scots and Lord Bothwell ” (June); ‘‘John Stuart 
Mill and Mrs. Taylor” (July) ; ‘‘Léon Gambetta and Léonie Léon” (August); ‘‘ Percy Bysshe 
Shelley and Mary Godwin” (September); ‘‘Abélard and Héloise"’ (October); ‘‘ The -Story of 


the Ruskins” (November) ; ‘‘ Charles Reade and Laura Seymour” (December); ‘‘ The Story of 
the Hugos” (January, 1910); and ‘‘The Empress Catharine and Prince Potemkin” (February). 
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He is remembered now for several things 
—for having entertained Peter the Great 
of Russia; for having, while young, won 
the affections of Dorothy Osborne, whose 
letters to him are charming in their grace 
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son was only eight years old ; and part of 
his duties at Moor Park consisted in giv- 
ing her what was then an unusual educa- 
tion for a girl. She was, however, still 
a child, and nothing serious could have 





























HESTER VANHOMRIGH, WHOM SWIFT NICKNAMED “‘ VANESSA”’ 


Drawn by M. Stein from a contemporary portrait 


and archness ; for having been the patron 
of Jonathan Swift; and for fathering the 
young girl named Esther Johnson, a waif, 
born out of wedlock, to whom Temple 
gave a place in his household. 

When Swift first met her, Esther John- 


passed. between the raw youth, who was 
trying to seem older than he was, and this 
little girl who learned the lessons that he 
imposed upon her. 

Such acquaintance as they had was 
rudely broken off. Temple, a man of high 
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position, treated Swift with an urbane con- 
descension which drove the young man’s 
independent soul into a frenzy. He re- 
turned to Ireland, where he was ordained 
a clergyman, and received a small parish 
at Kilroot, near Belfast. 


“ce 


SWIFT AND ‘ VARINA” 


It was here that the love-note was first 
seriously heard in the discordant music of 
Swift’s career. A college friend of his 
named Waring had a sister who was about 
the age of Swift, and whom he met quite 
frequently at Kilroot. Not very much is 
known of this episode, but there is evi- 
dence that Swift fell in love with the girl, 
whom he rather romantically called ‘ Va- 
rina.” He courted her with great ardor, 
which seems to have embarrassed her 
without conquering her. 

This cannot be called a serious love- 
affair. Swift was lonely, and Jane Waring 
was probably the only girl of refinement 
who lived near Kilroot. Furthermore, she 
had inherited a small fortune, while Swift 
was miserably poor, and had nothing to 
offer except the shadowy prospect of fu- 
ture advancement in England. He was 
definitely refused by her; and it was this, 
perhaps, that led him to resolve on going 
back to England and making his peace 
with Sir William ‘Temple, who, on his 
side, had missed the services of his un- 
gainly but brilliant secretary. 

On leaving, Swift wrote a passionate 
letter to Miss Waring—the only true love- 
letter that remains to us of their corre- 
spondence. He protests that he does not 
want Varina’s fortune, and that he will 
wait until he is in a position to marry her 
on equal terms. ‘There is a smoldering 
flame of jealousy running through the 
letter, and even while Swift writes his 
words of love, he blazes out into charges 
that she is cold, affected, and willing to 
flirt with persons who are quite beneath 
her. 

‘By Heavens,” he cries out, “ you are 
more experienced and have less virgin in- 
nocence than I!” 

Varina played no important part in 
Swift’s larger life thereafter ; but some- 
thing must be said of this affair in order 
to show, first of all, that Swift’s love for 
her was due only to proximity, and that 
when he ceased to feel it he could be not 
only hard, but harsh. His fiery spirit 
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must have made a deep impression on 
Miss Waring ; for though she at the time 
refused him, she afterward remembered 
him, wrote to him, and tried to renew 
their old relations. Indeed, no sooner 
had Swift secured a larger parish, and 
had been made rector of it, than Varina 
let him know that she had changed her 
mind, and was ready to marry him; but 
by this time Swift had lost all interest in 
her. He wrote an answer which even his 
truest admirers have called brutal. 

““Yes,”’ he said in substance, ‘I will 
marry you, though you have treated me 
vilely, and though you are living in a sort 
of social sink. I am still poor, though 
you probably think otherwise. However, 
I will marry you on certain conditions. 
First, you must be educated, so that you 
can entertain me. Next, you must put up 
with all my whims and likes and dislikes. 
Then you must live wherever I please. 
On these terms I will take you, without 
reference to your looks or to your income. 
As to the first, cleanliness is all that I 
require ; as to the second, I only ask that 
it be enough.” 

Such a letter as this was like a blow 
from a bludgeon. ‘The insolence, the 
contempt, and the hardness of it were 
such as no self-respecting woman could 
endure. It put an end to their acquaint- 
ance, as Swift undoubtedly intended it 
should do. He would have been less cen- 
surable had he struck Varina with his fist 
or kicked her. ) 

SWIFT 


“cc 


AND: ““ STEEBA,’’ 


~-fhe true reason for Swift’s utter change 
of heart is found, no doubt, in the begin- 
ning of what was destined to be his 
long intimacy with Esther Johnson. When 
Swift left Sir William Temple’s in a huff, 
Esther had been a mere schoolgirl. Now, 
on his return, she was fifteen years of age, 
and seemed older. She had blossomed 
out into a very comely girl, vivacious, 
clever, and physically well developed, 
with dark hair, sparkling eyes, and fea- 
tures that were unusually regular and 
lovely. 

For three years the two were close 
friends and intimate associates, though it 
cannot be said that Swift ever made open 
love to her. It is recorded that the two 
were seldom alone together. To the out- 
ward eye they were no more than fellow 
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workers. Yet love does not need the 
spoken word and the formal declaration 
to give it life and make it deep and strong. 
Esther Johnson, to whom Swift gave the 
pet name of “ Stella,” grew into the ex- 
istence of this fiery, bold, and independent 
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would marry, and yet they did not do so. 
Every precaution was taken to avoid any- 
thing like scandal. Stella was accom- 
panied by a friend—a widow named Mrs. 
Dingley—without whose presence, or that 
of some third person, Swift never saw 





























JONATHAN SWIFT, DEAN OF ST. 
THE MOST FAMOUS OF 


PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL, 
THE 


DUBLIN, AND 
ENGLISH SATIRISTS 


From a portratt in the Bodleian Library at Oxford 


genius. All that he did she knew. She 
was his confidante. As to his writings, 
his hopes, and his enmities, she was the 
mistress of all his secrets. For her, at 
last, no other man existed. 

On Sir William ‘Temple’s death, Es- 
ther Johnson came into a small fortune, 
though she now lost her home at Moor 
Park. Swift returned to Ireland, where 
he ended his affair with Varina; and soon 
afterward he invited Stella to join him 
there. 

Swift was now thirty-four years of age, 
and Stella a very attractive girl of twenty. 
One might have expected that the two 


Esther Johnson. When Swift was absent, 
however, the two ladies occupied his apart- 
meiuts ; and Stella became more than ever 
essential to his happiness: 

When they were separated for any 
length of time Swift wrote to Stella in a 
sort of baby-talk, which they called “ the 
little language.” It was made up of cu- 
rious abbreviations and childish words, 
growing more and more complicated as 
the years went on. It is interesting to 
think of this stern and often savage 
genius, who loved to hate, and whose hate 
was almost less terrible than his love, 
babbling and prattling in little half ca- 
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ressing sentences, as a mother might bab- 
ble over her first child. Pedantic writers 
have professed to find in Swift’s use of 
this ‘‘ little language ” the coming shadow 
of that insanity which struck him down in 
his old age ; but those who know life well 
will smile at such a theory. 

As it is, these letters are among the 
curiosities of amatory correspondence. 
When Swift writes “oo” for “ you,” and 
“ deelest ” for “ dearest,” and “ vely ” for 
“very,” there is no need of an interpre- 
ter; but ‘ rettle”’ for “ letter,” “ dallars ” 
for “ girls,” and “ givar” for “ devil,” 
are at first rather difficult to guess. Then 
there is.a system of abbreviating. ‘“ Md” 
means “‘ my dear,” “ Ppt” means “ pop- 
pet,” and “ Pdfr,” with which Swift 
sometimes signed his epistles, “poor, dear, 
foolish rogue.” 

The letters reveal how very closely the 
two were bound together, yet still there 
was no talk of marriage. On one occa- 
sion, after they had been together for 
three years in Ireland, Stella might have 
married another man. This was a friend 
of Swift’s, one’ Dr. Tisdall, who made 
energetic love to the sweet-faced English 
girl. Whether she gave him the slightest 
encouragement remains unknown ; but it 
is certain that Tisdall accused Swift of 
poisoning Stella’s mind against him. Swift 
replied that such was not the case. He 
said that no feelings of his own would 
ever lead him to influence the girl if she 
preferred another. 

It is quite sure, then, that Stella clung 
wholly to Swift, and cared nothing for 
the proffered love of any other man. 
Thus through the years the relations of 
the two remained unchanged, until in 
1710 Swift left Ireland and appeared as 
a very brilliant figure in the London 
drawing-rooms of the great Tory leaders 
of the day. 


* SwIFT AND ‘“ VANESSA” 


He was now a man of mark, because of 
his ability as a controversialist. He had 
learned the manners of the world, and he 
carried himself with an air of power 
which impressed all those who met him. 
Among these persons was a Miss Hester 
—or Esther—Vanhomrigh, the daughter 


of a rather wealthy widow who was living . 


in London at that time. Miss Vanhom- 
righ—a name which she and her mother 
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pronounced “ Vanmeury””— was then 
seventeen years of age, or twelve years 
younger than the patient Stella. The two 
women stand out in curious contrast. 

Esther Johnson, through her long ac- 
quaintance with Swift, and from his con- 
fidence in her, had come to treat him 
almost as an intellectual equal. She knew 
all his moods, some of which were very 
difficult, and she bore them all; though 
when he was most tyrannous she became 
only passive, waiting, with a woman’s wis- 
dom, for the tempest to blow over. 

Miss Vanhomrigh, on the other hand, 
was one of those girls who, though they 
have high spirit, take an almost voluptu- 
ous delight in yielding to a spirit that is 
stronger still. This beautiful creature 
felt a positive fascination in Swift’s pres- 
ence and his imperious manner. When 
his eyes flashed, and his voice thundered 
out words of anger, she looked at him 
with adoration, and bowed in a sort of 
ecstasy before him. If he chose to ac- 
cost a great lady with “ Well, madam, 
are you as ill-natured and disagreeable as 
when I met you last?” Esther Vanhom- 
righ thrilled at the insolent audacity of 
the man. Her evident fondness for him, 
her willingness even to admire his harsh- 
ness, exercised a seductive influence over 
Swift. 

As the two were thrown more and more 
together, the girl lost all her self-control. 
Swift did not in any sense make love to 
her, though he gave her the somewhat 
fanciful name of ‘“ Vanessa”; but she, 
driven on by a high-strung, unbridled tem- 
perament, made open love to him. When 
he was about to return to Ireland, there 
came one startling moment when Vanessa 
flung herself into the arms of Swift, and 
amazed him by pouring out a torrent of 
passionate endearments. 

Swift seems io have been surprised. 
He did what he could to quiet her. He 
told her that they were too unequal in 
years and fortune for anything but friend- 
ship, and he offered to give her as much 
friendship as she desired. As Sir. Leslie 
Stephen sums it up: 


Vanessa loved Swift; and Swift, it seems, 
allowed himself to be loved. 


Doubtless he thought that, after return- 
ing to Ireland, he would not see Vanessa 
any more. In this, however, he was mis- 
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taken. An ardent girl, with a fortune of 
her own, was not to be kept from the man 
whom absence only made her love the 
more. In addition, Swift carried on his 
correspondence with her—a secret corre- 
spondence which served to fan the flame 
and to increase the sway that Swift had 
already acquired. 

Vanessa wrote, and with every letter 
she burned and pined. Swift replied, and 
each reply enhanced her yearning for 
him. Ere long, Vanessa’s mother died, 
and Vanessa herself hastened to Ireland 
and took up her residence near Dublin. 
There, for years, was enacted this tragic 
comedy—Esther Johnson was near Swift, 
and had all his confidence; Esther Van- 
homrigh was kept apart from him, while 
still receiving missives from him, and, 
later, even visits. : 

It was at this time, after he had become 
dean of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in Dub- 
lin, that Swift was married to Esther 
Johnson—for it seems probable that the 
ceremony took place, though it was noth- 
ing more than a form. They still saw 
each other only in the presence of a third 
person. Nevertheless, some knowledge of 
theiy close relationship leaked out. Stella 
had been jealous of her rival during the 
years that Swift spent in London. Va- 
nessa was now told that Swift was married 
to the other woman, or that she was his 
mistress. Writhing with jealousy, she 
wrote directly to Stella, and asked whether 
she was Dean Swift’s wife. In answer 
Stella replied that she was, and then she 
sent Vanessa’s letter to Swift himself. 

All the fury of his nature was roused in 
him ; and he was a man who could be very 
terrible when angry. He might have re- 
membered the intense love which Vanessa 
bore for him, the humility with which she 
had accepted his conditions, and, finally, 
the loneliness of this girl, orphaned and 
living amid strange surroundings solely 
for the love of him. 

But Swift was utterly unsparing. No 
gleam of pity entered his heart as he 
leaped upon a horse and galloped out to 
Marley Abbey, where she was living— 
“his prominent eyes arched by jet-black 
brows and glaring with the green fury of 
a cat’s.” Reaching the house, he dashed 


into it, with something awful in his looks, 
made his way to Vanessa, threw her letter 
down upon the table and, after giving her 
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one frightful glare, turned on his heel, 
and in a moment more was galloping back 
to Dublin. 

The girl fell to the floor in an agony 
of terror and remorse. She was taken to 
her room, and only three weeks afterward 
was carried forth, having died literally of 
a broken heart. 

Five years later, Stella also died, with- 
ering away a sacrifice to what the world 
has called Swift’s cruel heartlessness and 
egotism. His greatest public triumphs 
came to him in his final years of mel- 
ancholy isolation; but in spite of the 
applause that greeted ‘‘ The Drapier Let- 
ters” and “‘Gulliver’s Travels,” he brood- 
ed morbidly over his past life. At last 
his powerful mind gave way, so that he 
died a victim to senile dementia. By his 
directions his body was interred in the 
same coffin with Stella’s, in the cathedral 
of which he had been dean. 


THE TRAGEDY OF SWIFT’S LIFE 


Such is the story of Dean Swift, and it 
has always suggested several curious ques- 
tions. Why, if he loved Stella, did he not 
marry her long before? Why, when he 
married her, did he treat her still as if 
she were not his wife? Why did he allow 
Vanessa’s love to run like a scarlet thread 
across the fabric of the other affection, 
which must have been so strong? 

Many answers have been given to these 
questions. That which was formulated 
by Sir Walter Scott is a simple one, and 
has been accepted by most students of the 
problem. Scott believed that Swift was 
physically incapacitated for marriage, and 
that he needed feminine sympathy, which 
he took where he could get it, without 
feeling bound to give anything in return. 

A well-known story relates how a gen- 
tleman was once admitted to the study of 
Dr. King, Archbishop of Dublin. As he 
entered he passed Swift coming out, and 
noted on the dean’s face a look of terrible 
despair. The archbishop said to him: 

“You have just seen the most unhappy 
man in all the world; but about his 
wretchedness you must never ask me a 
single question.” 

If Scott’s explanation be the true one, 
it still leaves Swift exposed to ignominy 
as a monster of ingratitude. Therefore, 
many of his biographers have sought 
other explanations. No one can palliate 
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his conduct toward Vanessa ; but Sir Les- 
lie Stephen makes a plea for him with 
reference to Stella. Sir Leslie points out 
that until Swift became dean of St. Pat- 
rick’s his income was far too small to 
marry on, and that after his brilliant but 
disappointing three years in London, when 
his. prospects of advancement were ruined, 
he felt himself a broken man. 

Furthermore, his health was always pre- 
carious, since he suffered from a distress- 
ing illness which attacked him at intervals, 
rendering him both-deaf and giddy. The 
disease is now known as Ménieére’s disease, 
from its classification by the French physi- 
cian, Méniére, in 1861. Swift felt that 
he lived in constant danger of some sud- 
den stroke that would deprive him either 
of life or reason; and his ultimate in- 
sanity makes it appear that his forebodings 
were not wholly futile. Therefore, though 
he married Stella, he kept the marriage 
secret, thus leaving her free, in case of 
his demise, to marry as a maiden, and 
not to be regarded as a widow. 

Sir Leslie offers the further plea that, 
after all, Stella’s life was what she chose 
to make it. She enjoyed Swift’s friend- 
ship, which she preferred to the love of 
any other man. 

Is it better to be the most intimate friend 
of a man of genius, or the wife of a common- 
place Tisdall? If Stella chose, and chose 
freely, it is hard to say that she was mistaken 
or to blame Swift for a fascination which he 
could not but exercise. 


Another view is that of Dr. Richard 
Garnett, who has discussed the question 
with some subtlety. “ Swift,’ says Dr. 
Garnett, “was by nature devoid of pas- 
sion. He was fully capable of friendship, 
but not of love. The spiritual realm, 
whether of divine or earthly things, was 
a region closed to him, where he never set 
foot.” On the side of friendship he must 
greatly have preferred Stella to Vanessa, 
and yet the latter assailed him on his 
weakest side—on the side of his love of 
imperious domination. 


Vanessa hugged the fetters to which Stella 
merely submitted. Flattered to excess by 
her surrender, yet conscious of his obliga- 
tions and his real preference, he could neither 
discard the one beauty nor desert the other. 


Therefore, he temporized with both of 
them, and when the choice was forced 
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upon him he madly struck down the wom- 
an for whom he cared the less. 

One ‘may accept Dr. Garnett’s theory 
with a somewhat altered conclusion. It 
is not true, as a matter of recorded fact, 
that Swift was incapable of passion, for 
when a boy at college he was sought out 
by various young women, and he sought 
them out in turn. His fiery letter to Miss 
Waring points to the same conclusion. 
When Esther Johnson began to love him 
he was heart - free, yet unable, because 
of his straitened means, to marry. But 
Esther Johnson always appealed more to 
his reason, his friendship, and his com- 
fort, than to his love, using the word in 
its material, physical sense. This love 
was stirred in him by Vanessa. Yet when 
he met Vanessa he had already gone too 
far with Esther Johnson to break the 
bond which had so long united them, nor 
could he think of a life without her, for 
she was fo him his other self. 

At the same time, his more romantic 
association with Vanessa roused those in- 
stincts which he had scarcely known him- 
self to be possessed of. His position was, 
therefore, most embarrassing. He hoped 
to end it when he left London and re- 
turned to Ireland; but fate was unkind 
to him in this, because Vanessa followed 
him. He lacked the will to be frank with 
her, and thus he stood a wretched, halting 
victim of his own dual nature. 

He was a clergyman, and at heart re- 
ligious. He had also-a sense of honor, 
and both of these traits compelled him to 
remain true to Esther Johnson, and at last 
to marry her. The terrible outbreak which 
brought about Vanessa’s death was prob- 
ably the wild frenzy of a tortured soul. 
It recalls the picture of some fierce animal 
brought at last to bay, and venting its 
own anguish upon any object that is with- 
in reach of its fangs and claws. 

No matter how the story may be told, 
it makes one shiver, for it is a tragedy in 
which the three participants all meet their 
doom—one crushed by a lightning-bolt 
of unreasoning anger, the other wasting 
away through hope deferred; while the 
man whom the world will always hold 
responsible was himself destined to end 
his years blind and sleepless, bequeathing 
his fortune to a madhouse, and saying, 
with his last muttered breath: 

“T am a fool!” 
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A STORY OF LOVE AND ADVENTURE IN 
THE NORTHERN WILDERNESS 
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XVIII (Continued ) 


i OU say Mélisse—is there?” How- 
y land questioned. “And he— 
who is that man, Croisset?” 

Jean shrugged his shoulders and drew 
himself back into the bush, turning lei- 
surely toward the old cabin. 

“ No, m’s’eur, | will not tell you that,” 
he protested. “I have brought you to 
this place. I have pointed out to you 
the stair that leads to the room where 
you will find Mélisse. I will tell you no 
more!” 

Again the threatening fire leaped into 
Howland’s eyes. 

“T will trouble you to put your hands 
behind your back, Croisset,’’ he com- 
manded. “I am going to return a cer- 
tain compliment of yours by tying your 
hands with this piece of babiche which 
you used on me. After that—” 

“And after that, m’s’eur?” urged 
Jean, with a touch of the old taunt in his 
voice, and stopping with his back to the 
engineer and his hands behind him. 
“ After that?” 

“ You will tell me all that I want to 
know,” finished Howland, tightening the 
thong about his wrists. 

He led the way then to the cabin. The 
door was closed, but opened readily as 
he put his weight against it. The single 
room was lighted by a window through 
which a mass of snow had drifted, and 
contained nothing more than a rude ta- 
ble built against one of the log walls, 
three supply - boxes that had evidently 
been employed as stools, and a cracked 
and’ rust-eaten sheet-iron stove that had 
from all appearances long passed into dis- 


use. He motioned the Frenchman to a 
seat at one end of the table. Without a 
word he then went outside, securely tog- 
gled the leading dog, and, returning, 
closed the door and seated himself at the 
end of the table opposite Jean. 

The light from the open window fell 
full on Croisset’s dark face and shone in 
a silvery streak along the top of How- 
land’s revolver as the muzzle of it rested 
casually on a line with the other’s breast. 
There was a menacing click as the engi- 
neer drew back the hammer. 

“Now, my dear Jean, we’re ready to 
begin the real game,” he explained. 
“ Here we are, high and dry, and down 
there—just far enough away to be out of 
hearing of this revolver when I shoot— 
are those we’re going to play against. 
So far, I’ve been completely in the dark. 
I know of no reason why I shouldn’t go 
down there openly and be welcomed and 
invited to a good supper. And yet at 
the same time I have reason to believe 
that my life wouldn’t be worth a cent if 
I did go down. You can clear up the 
whole business, and that’s what you’re go- 
ing to do. When I understand why I 
am scheduled to be murdered on sight, I 
won’t be handicapped as I now am. So 
go ahead and tell me the whole story. 
If you don’t, I’ll blow your head off.” 

Jean sat unflinching, his lips drawn 
tightly, his head set square and defiant. 

“You may shoot, m’s’eur,’ he said 
quietly. “I have sworn on a cross of the 
Virgin to tell you-no more than I have. 
You could not torture me into revealing 
what you ask.” 

Slowly and _ deliberately Howland 


raised his revolver. 


* This story began in the November (1900) number of MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE 
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“Once more, Croisset — will you tell 
me?” 

“No, m’s’eur—” 

A deafening explosion filled the little 
cabin. From the lobe of Jean’s ear there 
ran a red trickle of blood. His face had 
gone deathly pale. But even as the bul- 
let had stung him within an inch of his 
brain, he had not flinched. 

“Will you tell me, Croisset?”’ 

This time the black pit of the engi- 
neer’s revolver centered squarely between 
the Frenchman’s eyes. 

“No, m’s’eur.” 

The eyes of the two men met over 
the blued steel. With a cry Howland 
dropped his weapon. 

“ You’re a brave man, Jean Croisset!” 
he cried. ‘“I’d sooner kill a dozen men 
that I know than you!” 

He rose to his feet and went to the 
door. There was still but little snow in 
the air. To the north the horizon was 
growing black with the early approach of 
the northern night. With a nervous laugh 
he returned to Jean. 

“Hang me if I don’t feel like apolo- 
gizing to you!” he exclaimed. “ Does 
your ear hurt?” 

“No more than if I had scratched it 
with a thorn,” returned Jean politely. 
“You are good with the pistol, m’s’eur.” 

“T should not profit by killing you— 
just now,” mused Howland, seating him- 
self again on the box and resting his chin 
in the palm of his hand as he looked 
across at the other. ‘“ But that’s a pretty 
good intimation that I’m desperate and 
mean business, Croisset. We won’t quar- 
tel about the things I’ve asked you. 
What I’m here for is to see Mélisse. 
Now—how is that to happen?” 

“For the life of me I don’t know,” 
replied Jean, as calmly as if a bullet had 
not nipped the edge of his ear a moment 
before. ‘‘ There is only one way I can 
see, m’s’cur, and that is to wait and watch 
from this mountain-top until Mélisse 
drives out her dogs. She has her own 
team, and in ordinary seasons frequently 
goes out alone, or with one of the women 
at the post; but she has had enough 
sledge-riding of late, and I doubt if she 
will find pleasure in her dogs for a long 

time.” 

‘“‘T had planned to use you,” said How- 
land, “ but I’ve lost faith in you. Hon- 
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estly, Croisset, I believe you would stick 
me in the back almost as quickly as those 
murderers down there.” 

“Not in the back, m’s’eur,”’ smiled the 
Frenchman, unmoved. ‘I have had op- 
portunities to do that. No, since that 
fight back there I do not believe that I 
want to kill you.” 

“But I should be a fool to trust you. 
Isn’t that so?” 

“Not if I gave you my word. That is 
something we do not break up here as 
you do down among the Wekusko people, 
and farther south.” 

“‘ But you raurder people for pastime— 
eh, my dear Jean?” 

Croisset shrugged his shoulders with- 
out speaking. . 

“See here, Croisset,’” said Howland 
with sudden earnestness, “I’m almost 
tempted to take a chance with you. Will 
you go down to the post to-night, in some 
way gain access to Mélisse, and give her a 
message from me?” 

“What would the message be?” 

“It would bring Mélisse up to this 
cabin—to-night.” 

‘““Are you sure, m’s’eur?” 

“T am quite certain that it would. Will 
you go?” 

“No, m’s’eur.” 

“Confound you!” cried Howland an- 
grily. “If I was not tolerably certain 
that I shall need you later, I’d garrote 
you where you sit!” 

He rose and went to the old stove. It 
was still capable of holding fire, and as 
it had grown too dark outside for the 
smoke to be observed from the post, he 
proceeded to prepare a supper of hot 
coffee and meat. Jean watched him in 
silence, and not until food and drink 
were on the table did the engineer him- 
self break silence. 

“Of course, I’m not going to feed 
you,” he said curtly, “so I’ll have to free 
your hands. But be careful.” 

He placed his revolver on the table be- 
side him after he had freed Croisset. 

‘“T might assassinate you with a fork! ” 
chuckled the Frenchman softly, his black 
eyes laughing over his coffee-cup. “I 
drink your health, m’s’eur, and wish you 
happiness ! ” 

“You lie!” snapped Howland. 

Jean lowered the cup from his lips 
without drinking. 
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“Tt’s the truth, m’s’eur,”’ he insisted. 
“ Since that dee-utiful fight back there I 
cannot help but wish you happiness. I 
drink also to the happiness of Mélisse, 
also to the happiness of those who tried 
to kill you on the trail and at the coyote. 
But how is it all to come? Those at the 
post are happy because they believe that 
you are dead. You will not be happy 
until they are dead. And Mélisse—how 
will all this bring happiness to her? I 
tell you that I am as deep in trouble as 
you, M’s’eur Howland. May I be strick- 
en dead if I’m not!” 

He drank, his eyes darkening gloom- 
ily. In that moment there flashed into 
Howland’s mind a memory of the battle 
that Jean had fought for him on the Great 
North Trail. 

“You nearly killed one of them—that 
night—at Prince Albert,” he said slow- 
ly. ‘I can’t understand why you 
fought for me then and won’t help me 
now. But you did. And you're afraid 
to go down there—”’ 

“Until I have regrown a beard,” in- 
terrupted Jean, with a low, chuckling 
laugh. ‘‘ You might not be the only one 
to die if they saw me again like this. But 
that is enough, m’s’eur. I will say no 
more.” 

The two fell to eating and drinking, 
and with such appetite that the gloom of 
the cabin was only lightened by the fire- 
light when they had done. Even more 
carefully than before, Howland secured 
the Frenchman’s hands behind his back. 

“T really don’t want to make you un- 
comfortable, Jean,” he apologized, “ but 
unless you swear that you will make no 
attempt to call assistance I shall have to 
gag you. What do you say?” 

“T will make no outcry, m’s’eur. I 
give you my word for that.” 

With another length of babiche How- 
land tied his companion’s legs. 

“I’m going to investigate a little,” he 
explained. ‘I am not afraid of your 
voice, for if you begin to shout I shall 
hear you first; but with your legs free 
you might run away.” 

“Would you mind spreading a blanket 
on the floor, m’s’cur? If you are gone 





long, this box will grow hard and sharp.” 

A few minutes later, after he had made 
his prisoner as comfortable as possible in 
the cabin, Howland went again through 
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the fringe of scrub bush to the edge of the 
ridge. Below him the plain was lost in 
the gloom of night. He could see noth- 
ing of the buildings at the post but two 
or three lights gleaming faintly through 
the darkness. Overhead there were no 
stars. Thickening: snow shut out what 
illumination there might have been in 
the north, and even as he stood looking 
into the desolation to the west the snow 
fell faster and the lights grew fainter and 
fainter until all was a chaos of blackness. 

In these moments a desire that was al- 
most madness swept over him. Since his 
fight with Jean the swift passing of events 
had confined his thoughts to their one 
objective—the finding of Mélisse and her 
people. 

As he stood with the snow falling heav- 
ily on him, he knew ‘that his trail would 
be covered before another day—that for 
an indefinite period he might safely 
wait and watch for Mélisse on the moun- 
tain-top. And yet, slowly, he made his 
way down the side of the ridge. A lit- 
tle way out there in the gloom, barely 
beyond the call of his voice, was the 
girl for whom he was willing to sacrifice 


.all that he had ever achieved in life. 


With each step the desire in him grew— 
the impulse to bring himself nearer to her, 
to steal across the plain, to approach in 
the silent smother of the storm until he 
could look on the light which Jean Crois- 
set had told him would gleam from her 
window. 

He descended to the foot of the ridge 
and headed into the plain, taking the 
caution to plant his feet deep in the snow . 
that he might have a trail to guide him 
back to the cabin. At first he found 
himself impeded by low bush. Then the 
plain became more open, and he knew 
that there was nothing but the night and 
the snow to shut out his vision ahead. 
Still he had no motive, no reason for what 
he did. The snow would cover his tracks 
before morning. There would be no harm 
done, and he might get a glimpse of the 
light, of her light. 

It came on his vision with a sudden- 
ness that set his heart leaping. A dog 
barked ahead of him, so near that he 
stopped in his tracks, and then suddenly 
there shot through the snow-gloom the 
bright gleam of a lamp. Before he had 
taken another breath he was aware of 
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what had happened. A curtain had been 
drawn aside in the chaos ahead. He was 
almost on the walls of the post—and the 
light gleamed from high up, from the 
head of the stair! 

For a space he stood still, listening and 
watching. There was no other light, no 
other sound after the barking of the dog. 
About him the snow fell with fluttering 
noiselessness, and filled him with a sensa- 
tion of safety. The sharpest eyes could 
not see him, the keenest ears could not 
hear him—and he advanced again until 
before him there rose out of the gloom a 
huge shadowy mass that was blacker than 
the night itself. 

The one lighted window was plainly 
visible now, its curtain two-thirds drawn, 
and as he looked a shadow passed over it. 
Was it a woman’s shadow? The win- 
dow darkened as the figure within came 
nearer to it, and Howland stood with 
clenched hands and wildly beating heart, 
almost ready to call out softly a name. 
A little nearer—one more step—and he 
would know. _ He might throw a chunk 
of snow-crust, a cartridge from his belt— 
and then— 

The shadow disappeared. Dimly How- 
land made out the snow-covered stair, 
and he went to it and looked up. Ten 
feet above him the light shone out. 

He looked into the gloom behind him, 
into the gloom out of which he had come. 
Nothing—nothing but the storm. Swift- 
ly he mounted the stair. 

XIX 

FLATTENING himself closely against the 
black logs of the wall, Howland paused 
on the platform at the top of the stair. 
His groping hand touched the jamb of a 
door, and he held his breath when his 
fingers incautiously rattled the steel of a 
latch. 

In another moment he passed on, three 
paces — four — along the platform. At 
last, sinking on his knees in the snow, 
close under the window, his eyes searched 
the lighted room an inch at a time. He 
saw a section of wall at first, dimly il- 
luminated ; then a small table near the 
window, covered with books and mag- 
azines, and beside it a reclining chair 
buried thick under a great white bear robe. 
On the table, but beyond his vision, was 
the lamp. 
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He drew himself a few more inches 
through the snow, leaning still farther 
ahead, until he saw the foot of a white 
bed. A little more and he stopped, his 
white face close to the window-pane. On 
the bed, facing him, sat Mélisse. Her chin 
was buried in her hands. She was in a 
dressing-gown, and her beautiful hair was 
loosed and flowing in glistening waves 
about her, as if she had just brushed it for 
the night. 

A movement, a slight shifting of her 
eyes, and she would have seen him. He 
was filled with an almost mastering im- 
pulse to press his face closer, to tap on the 
window, to draw her eyes to him; but 
even as his hand rose to do the bidding 
of that impulse, something restrained him. 

Slowly the girl lifted her head, and he 
was thrilled to find that another impulse 
drew him back until his ghostly face was 
a part of the elusive snow-gloom. He 
watched her as she turned from him and 
threw back the glory of her hair until it 
half hid her in a mass of copper and gold ; 
from his distance he still gazed at her, 
choking and undecided, while she gath- 
ered it in three heavy strands and plaited 
it into a shining braid. 

For an instant his eyes wandered. Be- 
yond her presence the room was empty. 
He saw a door, and observed that it 
opened into another room, which in turn 
could be entered through the platform 
door behind him. With his old exactness 
for detail he leaped to definite conclusion. 
Evidently these were Mélisse’s apartments 
at the post, separated from all others— 
and Mélisse was preparing to retire for 
the night. If the outer door was not 
locked, aid he entered, what danger could 
there be of interruption? It was late. 
The post was asleep. He had seen no 
light but that in the window through 
which he was staring. 

The thought was scarcely born before 
he was at the platform door. The latch 
clicked gently under his fingers ; cautious- 
ly he pushed the door inward and thrust 
in his head and shoulders. 

The air inside was cold and frosty. He 
stretched out an arm to the right, and his 
hand encountered the rough-hewn surface 
of a wall. He advanced a step, and 
reached out to the left; there, too, his 
hand touched a wall. He was in a narrow 
corridor. Ahead of him there shone a 
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thin ray of light from under the door that 
opened into Mélisse’s room. 

Nerving himself for the last move, he 
went boldly to the door, knocked lightly 
to give some warning of his presence, and 
entered. Mélisse was gone. 

He closed the door behind him, scarce 
believing his eyes. Then, at the far end 
of the room, he saw a curtain undulating 
slightly, as if from the movement of a 
person on the other side of it. 

“ Mélisse! ” he called softly. 

White and dripping with snow, his face 
bloodless in the tense excitement of the 
moment, he stood with his arms half 
reaching out, when the curtain was thrust 
aside and the girl stood before him. At 
first she did not recognize him in his 


ghostly, storm-covered disguise; but be-. 


fore the startled cry that was on her 
lips found utterance, the fear that had 
blanched her face gave place to a swift, 
sweeping flood of color. 

For a space there was no word between 
them as they stood separated by the 
breadth of the room, Howland with his 
arms held out to her in pleading silence, 
Mélisse with her hands clutched to her 
bosom, her throat atremble with strange, 
sobbing notes that made no more sound 
than the fluttering of a bird’s wing. 

And Howland, as he came across the 
room to her, found no words to say—none 
of the things that he had meant to whis- 
per to her; but he drew her to him and 
crushed her close to his breast, knowing 
that in this moment nothing could tell her 
more eloquently than the throbbing of his 
own heart, and the passionate pressure of 


his face to her face, of his love, which 


seemed to stir into life the very silence 
that encompassed them. 

It was a silence broken after’ a mo- 
ment by a choking cry, the quick-breathing 
terror of a face turned suddenly up to him, 
robbed of its flush and quivering with a 
fear that still found no voice in words. 
He felt the girl’s arms straining against 
him for freedom; her eyes were filled 
with a staring, questioning horror, as if 
his presence had grown into a thing of 
which she was afraid. 

The change was tonic to him. This 
was what he had expected—the first ter- 
ror at his presence, the struggle against 
his will; and there surged back over him 
‘the forces he had reserved for this mo- 
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ment. He opened his arms, and Mélisse 
slipped from them, her hands clutched 
again in the clinging drapery of her 
bosom, 

‘““T have come for you, Mélisse,” he 
said, as calmly as if his arrival had been 
expected. “‘ Jean is my prisoner. I forced 
him to drive me to the old cabin up on 
the mountain, and he is waiting there with 
the dogs. We will start back to-night— 
now.” Suddenly he sprang to her again, 
his voice breaking in a low pleading cry. 
“Don’t you see how I love you now?” he 
went on, taking her white face between 
his two hands. “ Don’t you understand, 
Mélisse? Jean and I have fought—he is 
bound hand and foot up there in the cabin 
—and I am waiting for you—for you—” 
He pressed her face against him, her lips 
so close that he could feel their quavering 
breath. “I have come to fight for you— 
if you won’t go,” he whispered tensely. 
“IT don’t know why your people have 
tried to kill me, I don’t know why they 
want to kill me, and it makes no difference 
to me now. I want you! I’ve wanted 
you since that first glimpse of your face 
through the window, since the fight on the 
trail—every minute, every hour, and I 
won't give you up as long as I’m alive. 
If you won’t go with me—if you won’t 
go now—to-night—” He held her closer, 
his voice trembling in her hair. “If you 
won’t go—why, then, /’m going to stay 
here with you!” 

There was a thrillingly decisive note in 
his last words, a note that carried with it 
more than all he had said before. As 
Mélisse partly drew away from him again, 
there fell from her a low, protesting cry. 

‘“* No—no—no! ” she panted, her hands 
clutching at his arm. “ You must go 
back now—now !” She pushed him toward 
the door, and as he backed a step, looking 
down into her face, he saw the choking 
tremble of her white throat, heard again 
the fluttering terror in her breath. ‘‘ They 
will kill you if they find you here,” she 
urged. “ They think you are dead—that 
you fell through the ice and were 
drowned. If you don’t believe me, if 
you don’t believe that I can never go with 
you, tell Jean—” 

Her words seemed to choke her as she 
struggled to finish. 

“Tell Jean what?” Howland ques- 
tioned softly. 


———— 
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“ Will you go—then?” she cried with 
sobbing eagerness, as if he already under- 
stood her. ‘‘ Will you go back if Jean 
tells you everything — everything about 
me?” 

“No,” he interrupted. 

“Tf you only knew—then you would 
go back, and never see me again. You 
would understand—” 

“T will never understand,” he inter- 
rupted again. “I say that it is you who 
do not understand, Mélisse! I don’t care 
what Jean would tell me. Nothing that 
has ever happened can make me not want 
you. Don’t you understand? Nothing, 
I say—nothing that has happened—that 
can ever happen, unless—”’ 

For a moment he stopped, looking 
straight into her eyes, 

“‘ Nothing—nothing in-the world, Mé- 
lisse,” he repeated almost in a whisper, 
“unless you did not tell me the truth back 
on the trail at Wekusko when you said 
that it was not a sin to love you.” 

“And if I tell you—if I confess that 
it is a sin, that .I lied back there—then 
will you go?” she demanded quickly. 

Her eyes flamed on him with a strange 
light. 

“No,” he said calmly. ‘“ I would not 
believe you! ” : 

“ But it is the truth. I lied—lied ter- 
ribly to you. I have sinned even more 
terribly, and—and you must go. Don't 
you understand me now? If some one 
should come and find you here—” 

“There would be a fight,” he said 
grimly. ‘I have come prepared to 
fight.” 

He waited a moment. In the silence 
the brown head in front of him dropped 
slowly and he saw a tremor pass through 
the slender form, as if it had been torn 
by an instant’s pain. The pallor had gone 
from Howland’s face. The mute surren- 
der in the bowed head, the soft, sobbing 
notes that he heard now in the girl’s 
breath, the confession that he read in her 
voiceless grief, set his heart leaping. 

Again he drew her close into his arms 
and turned her face up to his own. There 
was no resistance now, no words, no plead- 
ing for him to go; but in her eyes he saw 
the prayerful entreaty with which she had 
come to him on the Wekusko trail, and in 
the quivering red mouth the same torture 
and love and half -surrender that had 
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burned themselves into his soul there. 
Love, triumph, undying faith shone in his 
eyes, and he crushed her face closer until 
the lovely mouth lay pouted like a crimson 
rose for him to kiss. 

‘““You—you told me something that 
wasn’t true—once—back ‘there,” he whis- 
pered, “ and you promised that you would 
not do it again. You haven’t sinned— 
in the way that I mean, and in the way 
that you want me to believe.” His arms 
tightened still more about her, and his 
voice was suddenly filled with a tense 
quick eagerness. “‘ Why don’t you tell 
me everything?” he asked. ‘‘ You be- 
lieve that if I knew certain things, I would 
never want to see you again, that I would 
go back into the south. You have told me 
that. If you want me to go, why don’t 
you reveal these things to me? If you 
can’t do that, go with me to-night. We 
will go anywhere —to the end of the 
earth—” 

He stopped at the look that had come 
into her face. Her eyes were turned to 
the window. He saw them filled with a 
strange terror, and involuntarily his own 
followed them to where the storm was 
beating softly against the window-pane. 


XX 


CLosE to the lighted glass was pressed 
a man’s face. Howland caught a flash- 
ing glimpse of a pair of eyes staring in at 
them, of a thick, wild beard whitened by 
the snow. He knew the face. When life 
seemed slipping out of his throat he had 
looked up into it that night of the ambush 
on the Great North Trail. The same ha- 
tred and the same demoniac fierceness 
were in it now. 

With a quick movement Howland 
sprang away from the girl and leveled his 
revolver to where the face had been. Over 
the shining barrel he saw only the taunt- 
ing emptiness of the storm. Scarcely had 
the face disappeared, however, when there 
came the loud shout of a man, the hoarse 
calling of a name, and then of another, 
and after that the quick, furious opening 
of the outer door. 

Howland whirled, his weapon pointing 
to the only entrance. The girl was ahead 
of him, and with a warning cry he swung 
the muzzle of his gun upward. In a mo- 
ment she had closed the bolt that locked 
the room from the inside, and had leaped 
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back to him, her face white, her breath 
breaking in fear. 

She spoke no word, but with a moan of 
terror caught him by the arm and pulled 
him past the light and beyond the thick 
curtain that had hidden her when he had 
entered the room a few minutes before. 
They were in a second room, dimly light- 
ed by a mass of embers gleaming through 
the open door of a box stove, and with a 
second window looking out into the thick 
night. Fiercely she dragged him to this 
window, her fingers biting into the flesh 
of his arm. 

“You must go—through this!” she 
cried chokingly. ‘Quick! Oh, won't 
you hurry? Won't you go?” 

Howland had stopped. From _ the 
blackness of the corridor there came the 
beat of heavy fists on the door and the 
rage of a thundering voice demanding ad- 
mittance. From out in the night it was 
answered by the sharp barking of a dog 
and the shout of a second voice. 

““Why should I go?” he asked. “I 
told you a few moments ago that I had 
come prepared to fight, Mélisse. I shall 
stay—and fight!” 

‘“ Please—please go!” she sobbed, stri- 
ving to pull him nearer to the window. 
“You can get away in the storm. The 
snow will cover your trail. If you stay 
they will kill you—kill you! ” 

“I prefer to fight and be killed rather 
than to run away without you,” he inter- 
rupted. “If you will go—” 

She crushed herself against his breast. 

“T can’t go—now—this way,” she 
urged. “ But I will come to you—and 
before long. I promise that I will come 
to you.” For an instant her hands clasped 
his face. ‘‘ Will you go, if I promise 
you that?” 

“You swear that you will follow me— 
that you will come down to the Wekusko? 
Are you telling me the truth, Mélisse?”’ 

“Yes, yes, I will come to you, if you 
go now!” She broke from him, and he 
heard her fumbling at the window. “I 
will come—I will come—but not to We- 
kusko. They will follow you there. Go 
back to Prince Albert—to the hotel where 
I looked at you through the window. I 
will come there—some time—as soon as I 
can—” 

A blast of cold air swept into his face. 
He had thrust his revolver into its holster, 
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and now for an instant he held Mélisse 
close in his arms. 

“You will be my wife?” he whispered. 

He felt her throbbing against him. 
Suddenly her arms tightened around his 
neck, 

“Yes, if you want me then—if you 
want me after you know what I am. Now, 
go—please, please go!”’ 

He pulled himself through the win- 
dow, hanging for a last moment to the 
ledge. 

“If you fail to come—within a month 
—I shall return,” he said. 

Her hands were at his face again. Once 
more, as on the trail at Le Pas, he felt the 
sweet pressure of her lips. 

‘““T will come,” she whispered. 

Her hands thrust him back, and he 
was forced to. drop to the snow below. 





Scarcely had his feet touched, when there . 


sounded the fierce yelp of a dog close to 
him; and as he darted away into the 
smother of the storm the brute followed 
at his heels, barking excitedly in the man- 
ner of the mongrel curs that had found 
their way ‘up from the south. Between 
the dog’s alarm and the loud outcry of 
men there was barely time in which to 
draw a breath. From the stair platform 
came a rapid fusillade of rifle-shots that 
sang through the air above Howland’s 
head, and mingled with the fire was a 
hoarse voice urging on the cur, which fol- 
lowed within a leap of his heels. 

The presence of the dog filled the engi- 
neer with a fear that he had not antici- 
pated. Not for an instant did the brute 
cease to give tongue as they raced through 
the night, and Howland knew now that 
the storm and the darkness were of little 
avail in his flight for life. There was but 
one chance, and he determined to take it. 
Gradually he slackened his pace, drawing 
and cocking his revolver; then he turned 
suddenly to confront the yelping nemesis 
behind him. Three times he fired in quick 
succession at a moving blot in the gloom, 
and with a wailing cry it sank into the 
snow and was still. 

Again he plunged on, a muffled shout 
of defiance on his lips. Never had the fire 
of battle raged in his veins as now. Back 
in. the window, listening in terror, pray- 
ing for him, was Mélisse. The knowledge 
that she was there, that at last he had won 
her and was fighting for her, stirred him 
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with a joy that was next to madness. 
Nothing could stop him now. 

He loaded his revolver as he ran, slack- 
ening his pace as he covered greater dis- 
tance, for he knew that in the storm his 
trail could be followed scarcely faster 
than a walk. He gave no thought to Jean 
Croisset, bound hand and foot in the little 
cabin on the mountain. Even as he had 
clung to the window for that last moment 
it had occurred to him that it would be 
folly to return to the Frenchman. “Mé- 
lisse had promised to come to him, and he 
believed her, and for that reason Jean 
was no longer of use to him. The French- 
man’s friends would be sure to find the 
prisoner and release him before many 
hours had passed. 

And meanwhile Howland would plunge 
alone into the wilderness, alone work his 
way into the south, trusting to his re- 
volver for food, and to his compass and 
the matches in his pocket for life. There 
would be no sledge-trail for his enemies 
to follow, no treachery to fear. It would 
take a thousand men to find him after the 
night’s storm had covered up his retreat, 
and if one should find him they two would 
be alone to fight it out. 

For a moment he stopped to listen and 
stare vainly into the blackness behind him. 
When he turned to go on, his heart stood 
still. A shadow had loomed out of the 
night half a dozen paces ahead of him; 
and before he could raise his revolver, 
the shadow was lighted by a sharp flash of 
fire. 

Howland staggered back, his fingers 
loosening their grip on his pistol, and as 
he fell upon the snow he heard over him 
the hoarse voice that had urged on the 
dog. After that there was a space of si- 
lence, of black chaos in which he neither 
reasoned nor lived, and then there came 
to him faintly the sound of other voices. 
Finally, all of them were lost in one— 
a moaning, sobbing voice that was calling 
his name again and again, a voice that 
seemed to reach to him from out of an 
infinity of distance, and that he knew was 
the voice of Mélisse. He strove to speak, 
to lift his arms, but his tongue was as 
lead, his arms as though fettered with steel 
bands. 

The voice died away. He lived through 
a cycle of speechless, painless night, into 
which, finally, a gleam of dawn returned. 
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He felt as if years were passing in his 
efforts to move, to lift himself out of 
chaos. 

At last he won. His eyes opened, he 
raised himself. His first sensation was 
that he was no longer in the snow, and 
that the storm was not beating into his 
face. Instead, there encompassed him a 
damp, dungeonlike chill. Everywhere 
there was blackness—everywhere except 
in one spot, where a little yellow eye of 
fire watched him and blinked at him. 

At first he thought that the eye must be 
miles and miles away ; but it came quickly 
nearer, and still nearer, until at last he 
knew that it was a candle burning with 
the silence of a death-taper a yard or two 
beyond his feet. 


XXI 


It was the candle that dragged How- 
land quickly back into consciousness and 
pain. He knew that he was no longer in 
the snow. His fingers dug into damp 
earth as he made an effort to raise him- 
self, and with that effort it seemed as if 
a red-hot knife had cleft him from the top 
of his skull to his chest. 

The agony of that instant’s pain drew 
a sharp cry from him, and he clutched 
both hands to his head, waiting and 
fearing. It did not come again, and he 
sat up. A hundred candles danced and 
blinked before him like so many taunting 
eyes and turned him dizzy with a sicken- 
ing nausea. ‘Then, oné by one, the lights 
faded away until there was left only the 
steady glow of the real candle. 

The fingers of Howland’s right hand 
were sticky when he drew them away from 
his head, and he shivered. The tongue 
of flame leaping out of the night, the 
thunderous report, the deluge of fire that 
had filled his brain, all bore their mean- 
ing for him now. It had been a close call 
—so close that shivering chills ran up and 
down his spine as he struggled little by 
little to lift himself to his knees. His 
enemy’s shot had grazed his head. A 
quarter of an inch more—an eighth of an 
inch, even—and there would have been 
no awakening. , 

He closed his eyes for a few moments. 
When he opened them, his vision had 
gained distance. About him he made out 
indistinctly the black encompassing walls 
of his prison. It seemed an interminable 
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time before he could rise and stand on his 
feet and reach the candle. Slowly he felt 
his way along the wall until he came to a 
low, heavy door, barred from the outside, 
and just beyond this door he found a nar- 
row aperture cut through the decaying 
logs. It was a yard in length, and barely 
wide enough for him to thrust through an 
arm. 

Three more of these narrow slits in his 
prison walls he found before he came 
back again to the door. They reminded 
him of the hole through which he had 
looked out on the plague-stricken cabin 
at the House of the Red Death, and he 
guessed that through them came what lit- 
tle fresh air found its way into the dun- 
geon, 

Near the table on which he replaced the 
candle was a stool, and he sat down. Care- 
fully he went through his pockets. His 
belt and revolver were gone. He had been 
stripped of letters and papers. Not so 
much as a match had been left him by 
his captors. 

He stopped in his search, and listened. 
Faintly there came to him the ticking of 
his watch. He felt in his watch-pocket. 
It was empty. Again he listened. This 
time he was sure that the sound came 
from his feet, and he lowered the candle 
until the light of it glistened on some- 
thing yellow an arm’s distance away. It 
was his watch, and close beside it lay his 
leather wallet. What money he had car- 
ried in the pocketbook was ‘untouched, 
but his personal cards and half a dozen 
papers that it had contained were gone. 

He looked at the time. The hour-hand 
pointed to four. Was it possible that he 
had been unconscious for more than six 
hours? He had left Jean on the moun- 
tain-top soon after nightfall—it was not 
later than nine o’clock when he had seen 
Mélisse. Six hours! 

Again he lifted his hands to his head. 
His hair was stiff and matted with blood. 
It had congealed thickly on his cheek and 
neck, and had soaked the top of his coat. 
He had bled a great deal, so much that 
he wondered he was alive; and yet dur- 
ing those hours his captors had given him 
no assistance, had not even bound a cloth 
about his head. Did they believe that the 
shot had killed him, that he was already 
dead when they flung him into the dun- 
geon? Or was this only one other instance 
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of the barbaric brutishness of those who so 
insistently sought his life ? 

The fighting blood rose in him with re- 
turning strength. If they had left him 
a weapon, even the small knife they had 
taken from his: pocket, he would still make 
an effort to settle a last score or two. But 
now he was helpless, unless they believed 
him dead. 

There was at least a ray of hope in 
this possibility. If those who had flung 
him’ into the dungeon believed the shot 
had killed him, he was safe for several 
hours. No one would come for his body 
until broad day, and possibly not until the 
following night, when a grave could be 
dug and he could be carried out with 
some secrecy. In that time, if he could 
escape from his prison, he would be well 
on his way to the Wekusko. Jean might 
still be a prisoner on the mountain - top. 
The dogs and sledge would be there, and 
both rifles were where he had concealed 
them. It would be a hard race—a run- 
ning fight, perhaps—but he would win, 
and after a time Mélisse would come to 
him, away down at the settlement on the 
Saskatchewan. 

He rose to his feet, his blood growing 
warm, his eyes shining in the candle-light. 
The thought of the girl as she had come 
to him out in the night, when he was 
wounded, put back into him all his old 
fighting strength, all his unconquerable 
hope and confidence. She had followed 
him when the dog yelped at his heels, as 
the first shots had been fired; she had 
knelt beside him in the snow as he lay 
bleeding at the feet of his enemies. He 
had heard her voice calling.to him, had 
felt the touch of her arms, the terror and 
love of her lips as she thought him dying. 
She had given herself to him; she would 
come to him—if he could escape. 

He went to the door .and pushed 
against it with his shoulder. It was im- 
movable. Again he thrust his hand and 
arm through the first of the narrow ven- 
tilating apertures. The wood with which 
his fingers came in contact was rotting 
from moisture and age, and he found that 
he could tear out handfuls of it. He fell 
to work, digging with the fierce eagerness 
of an animal. At the rate the soft pulpy 
wood gave way, he could win his freedom 
long before the earliest risers at the post 
were awake. 
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A sound stopped him—a hollow cough 
from out of the blackness beyond the dun- 
geon wall. It was followed an instant 
later by a gleam of light, and Howland 
darted quickly back to the table. He 
heard the slipping of a bolt outside the 
door, and it flashed on him then that he 
should have thrown himself back into his 
old position on the floor. 

It was too late for this action now. The 
door swung open, and a shaft of light 
shot into the chamber. 
land was blinded by it, and it was not 
until the bearer of the lamp had advanced 
half-way to the table that he recognized 
his visitor as Jean Croisset. 

The Frenchman’s face was wild and 
haggard. His eyes gleamed red and blood- 
shot as he stared at the engineer. 

“ Mon dieu, 1 had hoped to find you 
dead,” he whispered huskily. 

He reached up to hang the big oil 
lamp he carried to a hook in the log 
ceiling, and Howland sat amazed at the 
expression on his face. 
gleamed like living coals from out of a 
death - mask. Either fear or pain had 
wrought deep lines in his face. His 
hands trembled as he steadied the lamp. 
The few hours that had passed since How- 
land had left him a prisoner on the moun- 
tain-top had transformed him into an old 
man. Even his shoulders were hunched 
forward with an air of weakness and 
despair as he turned from the lamp to the 
engineer. 

“T had hoped to find you dead, 
m’s’eur,” he repeated in a voice so low it 
could not have been heard beyond the 
door. 
wound and give you water when they 
turned you over to my care. I wanted 
you to bleed to death. It would have 
been easier—for both of us.” 

From under the table he drew forth a 
second. stool and sat down opposite How- 
land. The two men stared at each other 
over the sputtering remnant of the candle. 
Before the engineer had recovered from 
his astonishment at the sudden appearance 
of the man whom he believed to be safely 
imprisoned in the old cabin, Croisset’s 
shifting eyes fell on the mass of torn wood 
under the aperture. 

“Too late, m’s’eur,” he said meaning- 
ly. ‘They are waiting up there now. 
It is impossible for you to escape.” 


For a space How- . 


Jean’s great eyes 


“ That is why I did not bind your. 
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“That is what I thought about you,” 
replied Howland, forcing himself to 
speak coolly. ‘ How did you manage it?” 

“They came up to free me soon after 
they got you, m’s’eur. I am grateful to 
you for thinking of me, for if you had not 
‘told them I might have stayed there and 
starved like a beast in a trap.” 

“Tt was Mélisse,” said Howland. 
told her.” 

Jean dropped his head in his hands. 

“T have just come from Mélisse,” he 
whispered softly. ‘She sends you her 
love, m’s’eur, and tells you not to give up 
hope. The great God, if she only knew 
—if she only knew what is about to hap- 
pen! No one has told her. She is a 
prisoner in her room, and after that— 
after that out on the plain—when she 
came to you and fought like one gone mad 
to save "ou—they will not give her free- 
dom until all is over. What time is it, 
m’s’eur 2?” 

A clammy chill passed over Howland 
as he read the time. 

“ Half past four.” 

The Frenchman shivered ; his fingers 
clasped and unclasped nervously as he 
leaned nearer his companion. 

“The saints bear me witness that I 
wish I might strike ten years off my life 
and give you freedom,” he breathed 
quickly. ‘I would do it this instant, 
m’s’eur. I would help you to escape, if 
it were possible. But they are in the 
room at the head of the stair—waiting. 
At six—” 

Something seemed to choke him, and he 
stopped. 

“At six—what then?” urged How- 
land. ‘‘ What makes you look so, man? 
What is to happen at six?” 

Jean stiffened. A flash of the old fire 
gleamed in his eyes, and his voice was 
steady and clear when he spoke again. 

‘“‘T have no time to lose in further talk 
like this, m’s’eur,” he said almost harshly. 
“They know now that it was I who 
fought for you, and for Mélisse on the 
Great North Trail. They know that it is 
I. who saved you at Wekusko. Mélisse 
can no more save me than she can save 
you, and to make my task a little harder 
they have made me their messenger, 
and—” 

Again he stopped, choking for words. 
“What?” insisted Howland, leaning 
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toward him, his face as white as the tal- 
low in the little dish on the table. 

“ Their executioner, m’s’eur.” 

XXII 

WitTH his hands gripped tightly on the 
table in front of him, Jack Howland sat 
as rigid as if an electric shock had passed 
through him. 

“First I am to tell you a story, 
m’seur,” continued Croisset, leveling his 
reddened eyes to the engineer’s. “ It will 
not be long, and I pray that you may un- 
derstand it as we people of the north un- 
derstand it. It begins sixteen years ago.” 

“‘T shall understand, Jean,” whispered 
Howland. “Go on.” 

“It was at one of the company’s posts 
that it happened,” Jean began, ‘and the 
story has to do with the factor and his 
wife, the White Angel—that is what she 
was called, m’s’eur. How we loved her! 
Not with a wicked love, m’s’eur, but with 
something very near to that which we give 
our Blessed Virgin. And our love was 
but a pitiful thing when compared with 
the love of these two, each for the other. 
She was beautiful, gloriously beautiful as 
we know women up in the north; like 
Mélisse, the youngest of their children. 

“Ours was the happiest post in all 
this great northland, m’s’eur,” continued 
Croisset after a moment’s pause; “ and 
it was all because of this woman and the 
man, but mostly because of the woman. 
And when the little Mélisse came—she 
was the first white girl baby that any of 
us had ever seen—our love for these two 
became something that I fear was almost 
a sacrilege to our dear Lady of God. Per- 
haps you cannot understand such a love, 
m’s’cur; | know that it cannot be under- 
stood down in that world which you call 
civilization, for I have been there and 
have seen. We would have died for the 
little Mélisse, and the other Mélisse, her 
mother. And also, m’s’ewr, we would 
have killed our own brothers: had they 
as much as spoken a word against them, 
or cast at the mother even as much as a 
look which was not the purest. That is 


how we loved her sixteen years ago this 
winter, m’s’eur, and that is how we love 
her memory still.” 

‘She is dead,” uttered Howland, for- 
getting in these tense moments the sig- 
nificance Jean’s story might hold for him. 
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“Yes; she is dead. M’s’eur, shall I 
tell you how she died?” 

Croisset sprang to his feet, his eyes 
flashing, his lithe body twitching like a 
wolf’s as he stood for an instant half lean- 
ing over the engineer. 

“Shall I tell you how she died, 
m’seur?”’ he repeated, falling back on 
his stool, his long arms stretched over the 
table. “It happened like this. Sixteen 
years ago, when the little Mélisse was 
four years old, and the oldest of the three 
sons was fourteen. That winter a man 
and his boy came up from Churchill. He 
had letters from the factor at the bay, and 
our factor and his wife opened their doors 
to him and to his son, and gave them all 
that it was in their power to give. This 
man was from that glorious civilization 
of yours, m’s’eur—from that land to the 
south where they say that Christ’s tem- 
ples stand on every four corners; but he 
could not understand the strange God 
and the strange laws of our people! For 
months he had been away from the com- 
panionship of women, and in this great 
wilderness the factor’s wife seemed to him 
like some gorgeous flower blossoming in 
the desert. Ah, m’s’eur, I can see now 
how his wicked heart strove to accomplish 
evil things, and how he failed because the 
glory of our womanhood up here has come 
straight down from heaven. And in fail- 
ing he went mad—mad with that passion 
of the race that I have seen in Montreal, 
and then — m’s’eur, do you know what 
happened next?” 

Croisset lifted his head, his face twist- 
ed in a torture that was half grief, half 


. madness, and stared with quivering nos- 


trils and heaving chest at Howland. In 
his companion’s face he saw only a dead 
white pallor of waiting, of half compre: 
hension. He leaned over the table again, 
controlling himself by a mighty effort. 
“Tt was at that time when most of us 
were out among the trappers, just before 
our big spring caribou roast, when the 
forest people came in with their furs, 
m’s’eur. The post was almost deserted. 
Do you understand? The woman was 
alone in her cabin with the little Mélisse 
—and when we came back at night she 
was dead. Yes, m’s’eur, she killed her- 
self, leaving a few written words to the 
factor telling him what had happened. 
The man and the boy escaped on a sledge 
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after the crime. Mon dieu, how the for- 
est people leaped in pursuit! Runners 
carried the word over the mountains 
and through the swamps, and a hundred 
sledge-parties searched the forest trails 
for the man-fiend and his son. 

“It was the factor himself and his 
youngest boy who found them, far out on 
the Churchill trail. And what happened 
then, m’s’eur? While the man-fiend urged 
on his dogs, the son fired back with a rifle, 
and one of his bullets went straight 
through the heart of the pursuing factor, 
so that in the space of one day and one 
night the little Mélisse was made both 
motherless and fatherless by these two, 
whom the devil had sent to destroy the 
most beautiful thing we have ever known 
in this north. Ah, m’s’eur, you turn white! 
Does it bring a vision to you now? Do 
you hear the crack of that rifle? Can you 
see—"” 

“My God!” gasped Howland. 

Even now he understood nothing of 
what this story might mean to him— 
forgot everything -but that he was listen- 
ing to the terrible tragedy that had come 
to the woman who was the mother of the 
girl he loved. He half rose from his seat 
as Croisset paused ; his eyes glittered, his 
death-white face was set in tense, fierce 
lines, his finger-nails dug into the board 
table, as he demanded: 

““What happened then, Croisset? ” 

Jean was eying him like an animal. His 
voice was low. 

“They escaped, m’s’eur.” 

With a deep breath Howland sank 
back. In a moment he leaned again 
toward Jean as he saw coming into 
the Frenchman’s eyes a slumbering fire, 
which, a few seconds later, blazed into 
vengeful malignity. Croisset drew slow- 
ly from an inside pocket of his coat a 
small parcel wrapped and tied ,in soft 
buckskin. f 

“They have sent you this, m’s’eur,” he 
said. ‘‘‘ At the very last,’ they told me, 
‘let him read this.’ ” 


With his eyes on the parcel, scarcely - 


breathing, Howland waited while with 
exasperating slowness Croisset’s brown 
fingers untied the cord that secured it. 
“First you must understand what this 
meant to us in the north, m’s’eur,”’ said 
Jean, his hands covering the parcel after 
he had finished with the cord. ‘‘ We are 
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different who live up here—different from 
those who live in Montreal, and beyond. 
With us a lifetime is not too long to spend 
in avenging a cruel wrong. It is our 
honor of the north. I was fifteen then, 
and had been fostered by the factor and 
his wife since the day my mother died of 
the smallpox and I dragged myself into 
the post, almost dead of starvation. So 
it happened that I was like a brother to 
Mélisse and the other three. The years 
passed, and the desire for vengeance grew 
in us as we became older, until it was 
the one thing that we most desired in life, 
even filling the gentle heart of Mélisse, 
whom we sent to school in Montreal when 
she was eleven, m’s’eur. It was three 
years later—while she was still in Mon- 
treal—that I went on one of my wander- 
ing searches to a post at the head of the 
Great Slave, and there, m’s’eur—there—” 

Croisset had risen. His long arms were 
stretched high, his head thrown back, his 
upturned face aflame with a passion that 
was almost that of prayer. 

“ M’s’eur, I thank the great "God that 
it was given to Jean Croisset to meet one 
of those whom we had pledged our lives 
to find—and I slew him!” 

He stood silent, his eyes partly closed, 
still as if in prayer. When he sank into 
his chair again, the look of hatred had 
gone from his face. 

“It was the father, and I killed him, 
m’s’eur—killed him slowly, telling him of 
what he had done as I choked the life 
from him; and then, a little at a time, I 
let the life back into him, forcing him to 
tell me where I would find his son, the 
slayer of Mélisse’s father. And after that 
I closed on his throat until he was dead, 
and my dogs dragged his body through 
three hundred miles of snow, that the oth- 
ers might look on him and know that he 
was dead. That was six years ago, 
m’s’eur.” 

Howland was scarcely breathing. 

“And the other—the son,” he whis- 
pered tensely. ‘‘ You found him, Crois- 
set? You killed him?” 

“Tell me, what would you have done, 
m’s’ eur?” 

Howland’s hands gripped those that 
guarded the little parcel. 

“T would have killed him, Jean.” He 
spoke slowly, deliberately. “I would 
have killed him,” he repeated. 
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“T am glad of that, m’s’eur.” 

Jean was unwrapping the buckskin, 
fold after fold of it, until at last there 
was revealed a roll of paper, soiled and 
yellow along the edges. 

“These pages are taken from the day- 
book at the post where the woman lived,” 
he explained softly, smoothing them un- 
der his hands. ‘‘ Each day the factor of 
a post keeps a reckoning of incidents as 
they pass, as I have heard that sea cap- 
tains do on shipboard. It has been a com- 
pany law for hundreds of years. We have 
kept these pages to ourselves, m’s’cur. 
They tell of what happened at our post 
sixteen years ago this winter.” 

As he spoke, the half-breed came to 
Howland’s side, smoothing the first page 
on the table in front of him, his slender 
forefinger pointing to the first few lines. 

“They came on this day,” he said, his 
breath close to the engineer’s ear. ‘‘ These 
are their names, m’s’eur—the names of the 
two who destroyed the paradise that our 
Blessed Lady gave to us many years ago.” 

In an-instant Howland had read the 
lines. His blood seemed to dry in his 
veins and his heart to stand still. For 
these were the words he read: 


On this day there came to our post, from 
the Churchill way, John Howland and his 
son. 


With a sharp cry he sprang to his feet, 
overturning the stool, facing Croisset, his 
hands clenched, his body bent as if about 
to spring. Jean stood calmly, his white 
teeth agleam. Then, slowly, he stretched 
out a hand. 

“ M’s’eur John Howland, will you read 
what happened to the father and mother 
of the little Mélisse sixteen years ago? 
Will you read, and understand why your 
life was sought on the Great North Trail, 
why you were placed on a case of dyna- 
mite in the Wekusko coyote, and why, 
with the coming of this morning’s dawn 
—at six—”’ 

He paused, shivering. Howland seemed 
not to notice the tremendous effort Crois- 
set was making to control himself. With 
the dazed speechlessness of one recovering 
from a sudden blow, he turned to the ta- 
ble and bent over the papers that the 
Frenchman had laid out before him. 

Five minutes later he raised his head. 
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His face was as white as chalk. Deep 
lines had settled about his mouth. As a 
sick man might, he lifted his hand and 
passed it over his face and through his 
hair. But his eyes were afire. Involun- 
tarily Jean’s body gathered itself as if to 
meet attack. 

“IT have read it,” he said huskily, as if 
the speaking of the words caused him a 
great effort. ‘‘I understand now. My 
name is John Howland. And my fa- 
ther’s name was John Howland. I un- 
derstand ! ” 

There was silence, in which the eyes 
of the two men met. 

“T understand,” repeated the engineer, 
advancing a step. “And you, Jean 
Croisset-—do you believe that I am that 
John Howland—the son who—” 

He stopped, waiting for Jean to com- 
prehend, to speak. 

* M’s’eur, it makes no difference what 
I believe now. I have but one other thing 
to tell you here—and one thing to give 
to you,” replied Jean. ‘‘ Those who have 
tried to kill you are the three brothers. 
Mélisse is their sister. Ours is a strange 
country, m’s’eur, governed since the be- 
ginning of our time by laws Which we 
have made ourselves. To those who are 
waiting above no torture is too great for 
you. They have condemned you to death. 
This morning, exactly as the minute-hand 
of your watch counts off the hour of six, 
you will be shot to death through one of 
these holes in the dungeon walls. And 
this—this note from Mélisse—is the last.” 

He dropped a folded bit of paper on the 
table. Mechanically, Howland reached 
for it. Stunned and speechless, cold with 
the horror of his death - sentence, he 
smoothed out the note. There were only 
a few words, apparently written in great 
haste : 


I have been praying for you all night. If 
God fails to answer my prayers I will still 
do as I have promised—and follow you. 

MELISSE: 


He heard a movement and lifted his 
eyes. Jean was gone. The door was 
swinging slowly inward. He heard the 
wooden bolt slip into place, and after 
that there was not even the sound of a 
moccasined foot stealing through the outer 
darkness. 


(To be concluded) 
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HER FAN 


HER little fan is snowy white, 
And filmy as a veil; 
The sticks are carved of ivory, 


And delicately frail. 


And yet I know her littie fan, 
So fragile and so fair, 
Has wafted me my happiness, 
And fanned away my care! 
Lilla B. N. Weston 
3 849 
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. ‘HE long freight-train rattled and 
wheezed as it came to a standstill ; 
the overworked engine sent forth 

a series of melancholy hoots, and Vestibule 

Slim, traveling man, cautiously opened 

the side door of his private car and looked 

out upon a wet world. ‘To the eastward, 
the broken Colorado landscape melted 
away into a leaden horizon; and to the 
west, as far as the eye could reach, until 
the vista was closed by a distant line of 
mountains, there was nothing but water. 

“Oh, you Noah!” said Vestibule Slim 
irreverently. ‘‘ This is your weather, all 
right, and this ark’s stranded here for the 
present.” 

To the north a lowering smoke - pall 
marked the smelters of Granada. 

“Tt can’t be more’n three miles — or 
maybe four,” thought Slim. “ This train 
may be here a week; and, with all this 
water in the Arkansas River, there’ll be 
something doing in Granada to-night.” 

Being a man of action, trained in the 
school of hard experience, Slim wasted no 
time in‘thought. Lowering himself to the 
ties, he splashed on his way, and the hard- 
ened train-crew jeered as they watched 
him skip through the puddles. 

Stim was right ; there was something do- 
ing in Granada. The spring freshets had 
brought disaster. ‘The yellow Arkansas 
had broken its banks, and the business 
section of the town was under water. A 
steady tide rolled down the main street. 
Boxes, barrels, oil-cans, and small build- 
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ings rode slowly through the town. On 
the sidewalks the merchants watched the 
desalation, which they were powerless to 
stay. 

Through this lively scene moved Vesti- 
bule Slim, noting everything with the 
quick glance of the trained observer. He 
had seen spring floods before, but never 
one so large. 

Late that night a statue of a man, done 
in rich yellow mud, stood at the door of 
Granada’s city jail, one hand on the bell- 
cord. A surly, black-beardéd man in blue 
overalls unlocked the heavy door and 
peered out. 
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“ Well, what do you want?” asked the 
night turnkey savagely. 

The statue planted one yellow boot in- 
side the door. 

‘“‘T want the main guy, and I want him 
quick—understand ? ” 

The surly man laughed. 

‘“ What do you think he is? A porpoise? 
Do you think a city marshal lives in the 
jail?” 

‘‘T don’t care where he lives,” said Slim. 
“ T want to see him. You get him for me, 
right now, if you have to bring him on 
your back. I ain’t going to be responsible 
if you don’t.” 

The last sentence was delivered so im- 
pressively that rather staggered the turn- 
key. He wavered. 

“ All right,” said he at length. “ I'll 
go after him; but it better be important, 
or he’ll half kill you for draggin’ him out 
a night like this. I ain’t sure he won’t do 
it, anyhow.” 

The mud on Slim’s clothes was dry and 
caked before the city marshal appeared. 
He was a big man; but in a rubber coat 
and hip boots he seemed a giant, and there 
was a suggestive bulge at his hip as he sat 
down. The city marshal of Granada had 
to be a gun man; and, in order that none 
might misunderstand this fact, he wore his 
yellow hair long and sported an immense 
black slouch-hat. 

“Send this flunky away,” said Slim, 
waving his hand toward the indignant 
turnkey. “ What I’ve got to say ain’t for 
anybody but real people.” 

“T like your nerve!” said the marshal. 
“ Better beat it, Bill.” 

Bill dripped away down the corridor, 
grumbling under his breath. The marshal, 
after one look at Vestibule Slim, was vain- 
ly trying to identify the face as one on his 
collection of posters. 

‘Well,’” said the city marshal amiably, 
‘“‘T suppose you want to give yourself up 
and split the reward. How much is it 
that’s offered ?’ 

“Tt’s a gold-mine,” 
United States mint!” 

‘here was a deep glint in the marshal’s 
eye as he leaned forward, and he shot his 
question like a bullet 

“Bank or train robbery?” 

“ Nothing like that,” said Slim. “TI 
ain’t done nothing. ‘This is a legitimate 
business proposition.” 


said Slim. “It’s a 
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“Well, of all the The marshal’s 
vocabulary failed him. ‘“ Have you got 
me out a night like this just to—” 

“Just a second,” interposed Slim. 
‘““Gimme a chance to get my bets down. 
Marshal, this town is under water. Every 
business house on Main Street is going to 
be flooded before morning. Everybody’s 
so busy saving his own stuff that the mer- 
chants can’t hire help to go into the cel- 
lars and basements, and the storekeepers 
stand to lose a fortune.” 

“Tell me something I 
growled the marshal. 

“In a minute,” pleaded Slim. ‘ Do 
you know how much money they’re offer- 
ing men to-night to work in those flooded 
cellars? Five—dollars—an—hour! And 
they can’t get ’em at any price. The only 
way they’ll ever get men into those cellars 
is to drive ’em ee there. You could 
drive ’em if you.had the men, and I know 
where you can get em! is 

‘Git somewhere!” said the city mar- 
shal venomously. “‘ Git somewhere! Quit 
rav in’ and come down to cases!” 

‘I suppose you keep a register here at 
this hotel,” said Slim pleasantly. “You'll 
probably know how many hoboes you’ve 
got in here to-night?” 

“ About thirty,” said 
“Why?” 

‘And I know where you can grab thirty 
more,” said Slim quickly. “ There ain’t 
a wheel turning on any of these roads; 
there ain’t a way for any man who’s in this 
town to get out, unless he’s a good swim- 
mer, and the swimmin’s bad this time 
of year. You’ve got these ’boes dead to 
rights. You can give ’em a spiel about the 
law allowin’ you to press ’em into service, 
same as you can grab any citizen to make 
him fight a forest-fire. Any ’bo knows 
that. Now, then, you don’t have to ap- 
pear in this thing at all. You furnish the 
hoboes, and I’ll handle the storekeepers, 
make all the contracts, collect the money, 
and we'll split it up. Are you on?” 

The marshal hesitated, and Slim fired 
the deciding shot. 

“Sixty men at five dollars an hour— 
ten hours a day,” said he softly. ‘ That’s 
worth trying for, ain’t it?” 

The marshal brought the front legs of 
his chair to the floor with a bang. 

‘““ Where did you say I could get the rest 
of those tramps?” he asked. 


don’t know,” 


the marshal. 
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“T thought you'd see it that way,” said 
Slim. “‘ Now, I’ll go out and rustle around 
among the storekeepers. I'll contract to 
deliver so many men to each store, as far 
as they’ll go. It might not be a bad idea 
to give these fellows some money. That’ll 
keep ’em quiet.” 

“Leave that to me,” said the city mar- 
shal. “I'll treat ’em white. We can ar- 
range to get ’em out at work before day- 
light in the morning, and bring ’em back 
here after dark. If there’s any holler from 
the merchants, you square it without lug- 
ging me into the thing. Now, where can 
I find the rest of these fellows?” 


II 


THAT night the freight-yards were sci- 
entifically and painstakingly raided. The 
victims, protesting bitterly, were haled 
through deep water to the bastile. 

““T been to jail a many a time,” com- 
plained Boston Red, “ but this is the first 
time 1 ever had a cop come after me in a 
boat. This ain’t moral, this ain’t. Even 
a cop ought to be-abed an’ asleep a night 
like this.” 

At four o’clock in the morning the real 
prisoners in the upper tier of cells sniffed 
unbelievingly. 

‘““Am I crazy?” asked a second-story 
man of his cell-mate, ‘‘ or do I smell ham 
and aigs? And regular coffee?” 
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‘*l WISH I MAY DIE IF THEY AIN'T FEEDIN’ THEM HOBOES HAM AN’ AIGs!” 
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On the lower floor were the large steel 
cells, commonly known as the tanks. Pris- 
oners of no class or standing were herded 
into the tanks, and this morning there 
were sixty-seven of them. 

“I wish I may die,” said the second- 
story man a few minutes later, “if they 
ain’t feedin’ them hoboes ham an’ aigs! 
What’s going to happen?” 

The tramps were none the less mysti- 
fied, but deeply grateful. 

“This is class!” said Boston Red cheer- 
ily over his second cup of coffee. “ This 
sure zs class! This here head constable’s 
a human man, that’s what he is! Me for 
him!” 

A heavy door banged, and the “ human 
man” stood among his guests. Taking a 
position under the electric light, he drew 
from his inside pocket a paper liberally 
plastered with seals and ribbons. He un- 
folded the document with deliberation. 
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‘‘ te THERE'S ANY HOLLER COMING, HOLLER TO ME. 


‘ Accordin’ to the law and the statutes 
of the State of Colorado,” said he in a 
loud official voice, ‘‘ prisoners waitin’ trial 
for minor offenses can be pressed into 
service in time of fire, flood, or act of God. 
This town is flooded, and there’s a lot of 
work that’s got to be done. You're going 
to do it! I’ve got the right to make you 
work for nothing; but I’m a white man, 
I am, and I believe in treatin’ everybody 
white. A dollar an hour is what these 
storekeepers are offerin’, and I'll split it 
up with you.” 

The marshal paused for breath. 

“Um-m-m-m!” said Boston Red 
thoughtfully. “ Might have known them 
ham and eggs meant something.” 
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I'M THE ADMIRAL OF THIS NAVY!” 


“I’m a white man,” repeated the mar- 
shal belligerently, “ but I’m troubled with 
large black spots if I’m peeved. Anyhow, 
four a day is pretty soft for hoboes, and I 
eat and sleep you. Fall in by the door, 
there!” 

During the night Vestibule Slim 
splashed up and down Granada’s streets, 
bringing hope with him. He promised to 
deliver labor at daylight, and the mer- 
chants received him with thanksgiving. 
They had found that Granada’s lawful 
citizens were opposed to drowning in dark 
cellars with their arms full of canned 
peaches. 

The laborers arrived just before day- 


light, each squad under the supervision of 























a friend whom the marshal could trust. 
Many of the recruits expressed reluctance 
to enter the cold water without hip-boots ; 
but when it was pointed out to them that 
the water was neck deep in most places— 
in extreme cases of incipient mutiny it was 
pointed out with a sawed-off shotgun— 
they saw the fault in their contention, and 
plunged in bravely. 

Men who had never worked before and 
have never worked since, having but a 
theoretical acquaintance with water in any 
form, performed marvels. Knee - deep, 
waist-deep, shoulder-deep, they splashed 
and floundered about in the cellars, and 
brought out what they found there, the 
merchants thoughtfully providing power- 
ful stimulants. 

Vestibule Slim was everywhere, the buf- 
fer between supply and demand. 

“Tf there’s any holler coming,” said he 
to the merchants, “ holler to me. I’m the 
admiral of this navy!” 

That night the rain fell in torrents. The 
submarine brigade, wrapped in coarse 
blankets, its clothes drying on the jail ra- 
diators, examined its toes and blasphemed 
heartily. The city marshal, seated in his 
small office at the jail, watched with glis- 
tening eyes while Vestibule Slim counted 
the receipts. 

“Hear that rain?’ asked Slim, as he 
neatly stacked a double handful of gold 


pieces. ‘‘ The market is rising, I tell you, 
marsh. It’s rising about an inch every 


fifteen minutes. 
demand—”’ 

“How much you got there?” rather 
illogically-asked the marshal. 

Slim skimmed lightly over several 
stacks of shining gold pieces, rustled 
through a roll of currency, and grinned 
as he announced the total. 

“Thirty-one hundred bucks,” said he. 
‘‘ Not so bad for a starter! ” 

‘“‘ Bad?” gasped the marshal. ‘“ I didn’t 
know there was that much money in the 
world!” 

‘““ When you’ve got something that other 
people have to have, and you’ve got all of 
it there is, you can charge any price and 
get away with it,” said Slim wisely. 
“That’s what makes a trust. Wish’t we 
had some more men. Can’t you take a 


The law of supply and 


boat and go through the railroad-yards 
again ? 
know.” 


They’re worth fifty a day, you 
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“Son,” said the marshal admiringly, 
“you're sure a curly wolf with long claws. 
If I had your brains and my good looks, 
I’d be up in Denver, makin’ faces at the 
mint! Gimme a little of that, till I go out 
and pay off the hired hands.” 

The sight and the feel of real money 
aroused in those blanketed sufferers a flash 
of false gaiety. Seven poker-games formed 
in as many minutes. 

At midnight the marshal’s boatman ar- 
rived with a single prisoner—a squat, un- 
der-sized man with a villainous face and a 
taste for argument. 

“A rotten poor catch!” 
marshal contemptuously. 
half a man!” 

“Look here!” the little man exploded. 
“What’s this pinch for? I ain’t no com- 
mon hobo. -I’ve got money. Besides, I 
ain’t done nothing.” 

“Maybe not,” said the marshal sooth- 
ingly, “ but you’re going to do something 
to-morrow. Put him in with the rest.” 

Next day the good work went on swim- 
mingly. The water was still rising, and 
the submerged sixty-seven and a half had 
a frightful ten hours. ‘They railed at the 
law and cursed their overseers, but a 
sawed-off shotgun constitutes a powerful 


grunted the 
“ Why, he ain’t 


‘argument ; and, besides, there was no way 


of leaving town. 

The new prisoner, christened Pitts- 
burgh Shorty, was assigned to a cellar 
with four feet of water in it, where he 
moved about like some strange aquatic 
monster, breathing through his nose. 

That night there was more mioney to be 
divided between the marshal and Vesti- 
bule Slim. 

“Look here,” said the latter, ‘I ain’t 
going to carry all this dough around with 
me. I’ve known whole families to be mur- 
dered for less. Haven’t you got a bank- 
account?” 

“Tf I had, would I be a city marshal?” 
asked that dignitary reproachfully. ‘And, 
what’s more, I wouldn’t dare open one 
now and begin depositing a bunch like this 
every day. People would talk.” 

“ What’s the matter with this safe of 
yours?” asked Slim. “It looks like.a 
good one.” 

“Tt ought to be,” said the marshal proud- 
ly. “It stuck the city eight hundred 
bucks. I’m the only one that knows the 
combination ; and there’s a big box inside 
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that we can put the whole thing in, and 
leave it there till we split.” 


III 


For six terrible days the unwilling sa- 
viors of a city’s goods endured martyrdom 
by water. Revolt was in the air. The cold 
water had entered their very souls. The 
novelty of the work had worn off, and so 
had most of the skin on their hands and 
feet. ‘They could scarcely walk, and they 
were beginning to be pale and flabby. The 
flesh of their fingers and toes was alabas- 
ter white and stone cold. Being unused 
to the effect of water upon the human 
body, this phenomenon first amazed and 
then troubled them. : 

“The law!” said Boston Red with a 
rattling volley of profanity. “ Does the 
law say that any hick constable can grab 
me and make me wade in ice-water till my 
toes drop off? I ain’t a healthy guy, any- 
way ; and there’s weaklings in my family. 
I ain’t had a long breath this week. May- 
be what I got is the scurvy. They tell me 
you get that by being around water too 
much.” 

“No,” said a lean, blue - nosed man 
called Frisco Slat, ‘“ I had a girl once that 
took in washin’. Her hands used to be 
like that. It ain’t no disease. Anyhow, 
the trains will be runnin’ in another day 
or so; an’ me to grab the first rattler I see, 
if it’s the last official act of my life! I'd 
have done better to enlist in the regular 
salt-water navy that time my folks wanted 
me to!” . 

But all things have an end, and the wa- 
ters were receding. The yellow Arkansas 


was sullenly retiring to its bed, leaving a 
a 7 


sea of mud behind. 

On the seventh and last day of the work, 
Pittsburgh Shorty and three others were 
turned over to Casey & Zolinski, who sold 
mining-supplies. Casey, who had a bitter 
tongue, stood at the cellar entrance, and 
watched Shorty, who carfe waddling, nose 
deep, with a case of giant - powder held 
above his head. 

“You're a fine kind of a shrimp to be 
gettin’ five dollars an hour!” said Casey. 
“ You ought to be—hey, there! What did 
you drop that powder for?” 

Pittsburgh Shorty went under twice be- 
fore he was rescued by his fellow laborers. 
That evening, when Vestibule Slim called 
to collect two hundred dollars, Mr. Zo- 
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linski, who handled the money for the 
firm, put in a further objection. 

“Dot sawed-off feller, he’s no good!” 
said he angrily. “ First he drops a whole 
case of powder in the water, an’ then he 
don’t do a thing but set around and set 
around, and says he’s thinking and I shall 
not bother him. For five dollars an hour, 
he thinks! Don’t I catch him stealing 
some miners’ fuse? And when I ask him 
what for he wants it, he says he don’t . 
know ; he’s swallowed so much water this 
week, he says it’s gone to his brains and he 
ain’t responsible. I shall pay him five dol- 
lars an hour? Fooey!” 

That night, as Pittsburgh Shorty wad- 
dled back to the jail, he seemed silent and 
preoccupied, and in his eye there was a 
purely professional light. He carried a 
small bundle under his arm. 

At the jail the marshal delivered his sec- 
ond address. 

“You can sleep late to-morrow, men,” 
said he. “ You’re about through with your 
work now. I don’t mind saying that 
you’ve done fine. The town ought to be 
proud of you. Of course, you’ve all got 
money to show for it—a lot of money, 
these hard times.” 

Pittsburgh Shorty, cuddled against a 
radiator, grinned ferociously as the mar- 
shal’s broad shoulders swung through the 
door. 

Late that night, Vestibule Slim and the 
marshal were undressing in Slim’s room 
at the Granada House, two blocks from 
the jail. The marshal, being somewhat 
thrifty, had accepted Slim’s invitation to 
remain for the night. Slim pened the 
window and looked out at the stars. 

“The market is falling, marsh,” he re- 


marked. “ This is the end of our good 
thing. I'll bet there ain’t a ’bo in the 


whole country who won't travel a thou- 
sand miles to skip this town next time 
there’s a flood. These fellows won’t ever 
bother you. They’ll be too busy gettin’ 
out of town the quickest way.” 

The marshal thoughtfully removed one 
rubber boot. | 

“T believe I'll turn ’em all loose,’ 
he. ‘‘ That’s the best way.” 

“|’m going to duck out myself to-mor- 
row morning,” said Slim, drawing the 
blanket up around his ears. “ We'll go 


” said: 


down to the jail the first thing when we 
get up, and split the bank-roll. 


There’s 
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a little more than nine thousand apiece. 
That’s bread on the waters for you.” 

‘‘ Bread!” ejaculated the marshal rev- 
erently. “It’s angel-cake!” 

Half an hour later the marshal rose on 
his elbow. 

‘“ What was that?” he inquired drowsi- 
ly. ‘It sounded like 
something falling.” 

“Aw, go to sleep!” 
yawned Slim. “ That was 
the bottom falling out of 
the market.” 

Thus, side by side, the 
oddly assorted couple fell 
into a deep sleep, each to 





dream of the things that nine thousand 
dollars would buy. 


IV 


GRANADA’S City jail was a very quiet 
place at seven o’clock the next morning. 
There was about the ugly brown building 
an air of almost Sabbath calm. 

“Poor devils!” said the marshal to 
Vestibule Slim, “ they’re all asleep yet. 
We handed, ’em a pretty tough deal, my 
son. It’s a wonder half of ’em ain’t dead 
with pneumonia. Hello, this front door 
is unlocked! That’s funny.” 

Just inside the door they came upon the 
night turnkey, trussed like a fowl. When 
the gag had been taken from his mouth 
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and the cords cut from his wrists and an- 
kles, he spat a few times and coughed 
huskily. 

““ Quick! ’” stormed the marshal. ‘“‘ How 
many of ’em got away?” 

“The prisoners are all safe,” croaked 
the turnkey, ‘ but that blasted hobo navy: 





























































‘“ THIRTY-ONE HUNDRED BUCKS. 
NOT SO BAD FOR A STARTER!” 


of yours has sailed. ‘They went out about 
two this morning, singing and counting 
their money. That little sawed - off guy 
was leadin’ ’em.”’ 

“Money?” said the marshal, looking 
at Slim. For the first time he became 
aware that the corridor was littered with 
mortar and bits of wood. ‘“ Something’s 
come off here!” he ejaculated. 

Slim was already at the door of the 
marshal’s office. He heard the words, and, 
after one glance inside, turned with a 
twisted grin on his lips. 

“You’ve called the turn, marsh, old 
boy,” said he sadly; “and it looks like 
what come off was the door of that eight- 
hundred-dollar safe! ” 




















‘*1’M SORRY YOU SAID THAT. 


I'M VERY, VERY SORRY!” 


THE USE OF JULIA IDA MULLIGAN 


BY JOHNSON MORTON 


AUTHOR OF “MRS. MANTON WARING PLAYS TRUMPS,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HE entrance of young Douglas 
Pyne—‘“ Duddy,” every one called 
him almost at sight — into the 

ranks of those harbingers of succor known 
as volunteer district visitors, on whose un- 
rewarded shoulders the Board of Asso- 
ciated Charities loves to lay its burdens, 
had furnished at the time an agreeable 
topic of discussion among his amused and 
wondering friends. 

Personally, Duddy was most agreeably 
conspicuous, for he was six feet tall, with 
a head that belonged by rights to the 
Hermes of Praxiteles ; he wore coats from 
Bond Street, and Charvet shirts in mar- 
velous patterns; his silken socks never 
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failed to match his ties, and he would 
have blushed to find himself without a 
flower in his buttonhole. So, even now, 
after a year’s service, when the pictu- 
resque contrast of this glittering presence 
had become an almost daily fact in the 
slums of the city, the discussion still con- 
tinued—discussions, by the way, die hard 
in Boston—and the wonder and amuse- 
ment, shifting their object, waxed strong- 
er than ever in the face of Duddy’s re- 
markable persistency. 

To the masculine banter that often as- 
sailed him at the club, as well as to the 
feminine and subtler pleasantries of the 
drawing-room, he was wont to reply, with 
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a shake of his curly head and a smile that self on his luck. Now there had been 


showed his charming white teeth: for some time an idea in Duddy’s mind ; 
“Oh, I can’t say!” He would fend and this meeting suddenly took on for 
ridicule and deprecate praise in the same him the proportions of an opportunity. 
words—you couldn’t call Duddy’s vo- {t was he who begged, after they had 
cabulary comprehensive. ‘“‘I suppose I stopped by the way for several errands of 
rather like it, you know!” Miss Boreham’s, that they might continue 


But for the really aggressive, who knew their walk out of town; but to this the 
no better than to probe for his reasons, lady had demurred a trifle, sounding again 
the smile faded at once, and he gave no a note of disregarded warning. 
answer at all! “Really, I don’t think I ought. I’ve 

A reason there was, however—the best, got things to do, even if you haven’t,” her 
the oldest, and the most powerful reason protest began. 
in the world—a woman. For if, on a cer- But at nineteen, even a serious-minded 
tain morning in May, more than a twelve- Boston girl need not be proof to the com- 
month past, Miss Isabel Boreham, long bined influences of an alluring spring 
the object of his devotion, had not discov- morning and the insistence of a charming 
ered young Pyne standing in an attitude fellow with the head of the Hermes of 
of absorbed admiration"before a brilliant Praxiteles; and so, at last, Isabel had 
display in the window of a haberdasher’s yielded. 
shop, and if he had not turned, at the Over the distances their swift young 
psychological moment, to meet with joy- feet bore them to the deserted shades of 
ful recognition the scrutiny of her gray the Fenway; and there, as they sat side 
eyes, the Board of Associated Charities by side on a secluded bench, which he had 
had not gained the service of a pair of suggested craftily as a point of vantage 
strong and devoted shoulders, and the use from which to listen to the song of birds 
of Julia Ida Mulligan might have been and this at almost high noon—Duddy, 
questioned to this very day. But fate without an instant’s warning, had plunged 
was, as ever, on the side of the unexpect- into a disclosure of his cherished idea. 
ed. These things did happen, and young In other words, he had, without prelim- 
Pyne, doffing his hat, detached himself inaries or formalities, deliberately asked 
from the window, and a moment later was Miss Boreham to marry him. 
striding up Boylston Street at the girl’s Now, ordinarily, this most Doric of 
side. methods might have proved efficacious, 

Now, for some cause or other—or, more for in her heart Isabel was very far from 
likely still, for no cause at all— Miss _ indifferent to young Douglas. Unfortu- 
Isabel Boreham, usually the most equable nately, as he finished his plea, and, still | 
of her sex, was, that morning, possessed * white and earnest from the intensity of his 
by what might be classed as a difficult feeling, strove to take her hands in his, 
mood, in which trifles took on an unwont- the irritation of the hour before mounted 
ed importance. Something.in the impres- again in Isabel’s breast. And at that in- 
sion of large leisure that seemed always to stant, as if to cap the climax with a touch 
surround Duddy Pyne like an atmosphere of the ridiculous, a whistle, marking the 
acquired suddenly the power to irritate hour of twelve, blew shrilly from a neigh- 
her. Indeed, her very answer to his eager boring factory. She disengaged her hands 
question, ‘‘ Mayn’t I join you?” had in it quickly and drew away. 





a barb that would have put a wiser man on “I’m sorry you said that,” she began. 
the defensive. “T’m very, very sorry! You shouldn’t 


’ 


““Why, of course, you may,” she had — have taken advantage of me. I oughtn’t 
admitted, ‘though I hate to take you from to have allowed it.” ; 
your business!” “But I love you,” Duddy persisted. 

But on Duddy, radiant with youth, He seized her hands again. “ You mustn’t 
good fortune, and the spell of the fair, blame yourself. Can’t you see that I love 
spring morning, the shaft fell harmlessly, you? I’m sorry that I can’t offer you what 
and even the effect of the accent was lost. many men might, Isabel; for you know 
He smiled more gaily than ever, and felt I’m not clever, and I don’t suppose I 
his spirits soar as he congratulated him- dmount to a great deal, but I'll do every- 
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thing for you, dearest. I'll devote myself 
to you, Isabel, and I'll give my whole 
time to making you happy!” 

Oh, luckless Duddy! Your small vo- 
cabulary, often a Salamis, has proved for 
once a Waterloo! Repeat as you will 
those dear and tender phrases, ever old 
and ever new, you cannot retrieve your- 
self for the use of that one little word of 
four letters—time! 

Even as it fell on Isabel Boreham’s ears, 
it solved the problem of that vague sense 
of irritation that had possessed her. Yet, 
before she spoke again, she hesitated a 
moment; for when a woman disengages 
her hands from her lover’s for the second 
time, she must be prepared to. face some 
sort of consequences. Then she drew 
back definitely. 

“I’m very, very sorry,” she repeated, 
“but I simply can’t say yes. I do like you 
very much, but—you must forgive me if 
I hurt you—you’re not the sort of man | 
want to marry. You said, a moment ago, 
that you’d give up all your time to me. 
Why, that’s the very last thing a woman 
wants! A man must do something before 
she can really care for him.” You see how 
wise Isabel was for one of her years. 
‘And though I know you are just as nice 
as you can be, and have all that money, 
and don’t need to work, you really ought 
not to be content with doing nothing. I’m 
not unreasonable. I don’t ask you to sit 
all day in an office, or work in a mill ”— 
the remembrance of that ridiculous noon 
whistle had evidently given Isabel this last 
suggestion — “but there are plenty of 
other things that you could do. Riches 
bring opportunities; they constitute a 
stewardship.” She had a disquieting 
sense of having read these sentiments 
somewhere, but she kept resolutely on. 
“You really ought to prove yourself 
worthy of them, instead of standing in the 
middle of a morning and staring at neck- 
ties in a shop-window. Why, it mortified 
me! Then you oughtn’t to have had time 
to come with me at all. You should have 
been too busy. 
to walk with her, if he hasn’t anything to 
do, when every other man is at work, es- 
pecially ”—she sounded the note of deep- 


est rancor—‘‘ in the morning! And now 
it has all ended like this!” 
Isabel had risen as she spoke. Duddy 


rose, too. He loomed beside her, big and 


No woman wants a man° 
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serious. Somehow, his silence disappoint- 
ed her. She smiled and gave him her 
hand, but he held it only an instant— 
Duddy had had his lesson. Then Isabel 
began again. : 

“I’m very, very sorry.” She used the 
words for the third time. Really, her 
vocabulary seemed to be scarcely more 
copious than Duddy’s. “ But I’m going 
to ask you to take me to a car; and when 
you think over what I’ve said, as you walk 
back, please, p/ease remember that I shall 
always be your friend.” 

After he had left her, young Douglas, 
preoccupied and moody, had swung vio- 
lently down the street with a thousand 
thoughts crowding his brain. He remem- 
bered his idle school-days, his all too un- 
fruitful years at college. He could even 
hear Uncle Burton’s choleric voice as it 
declared, after those unfortunate months 
in the company’s office: 

“There’s no use. That boy can’t earn 
his salt!” 

Well, thank Heaven that same unap- 
preciative company fad to supply him 
with salt—and some other things besides ! 

But Isabel had meant more than mere 
work. How he choked at the dear name, 
and at the thought that he had lost her! 
His hands dug grimly at the mistiness in 
his eyes. Occupation, she had said. Yes, 
he could get that, and he would. Instant- 
ly there leaped into his mind the idea of 
the army, that ultimatum of dissatisfac- 
tion, unrest, disappointment, and failure. 
He clung to it as.a possible solution. He 
would enlist! 

But, just as he turned at Charles Street, 
fate took another hand in Duddy’s small 
affairs, for suddenly he ran against a gray- 
haired man hurrying in the opposite direc- 
tion. He stopped with a word of apology, 
and looked into a face that he recognized. 
It was a well-known and important face, 
too—that of the president of the Board of 
Associated Charities. 

Then Duddy’s thoughts veered again, 
at a fresh suggestion ; and this time they 
slipped into a channel that seems almost 
providentially prepared for the flow of 
true Boston activities. He seized the old 
gentleman by the hand. 

“T beg your pardon,” he cried; “ but 
do you mind stopping for a moment? I 
want to talk with you.” 

So this is the way in which young 
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Douglas Pyne became a “ volunteer dis- 


trict visitor.” 


II 


Now let us skip to the present time and 
allow Miss Julia Ida Mulligan to take, in 
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In reality, Julia Ida was a person of no 
mystery at all, and, were it possible, of 
even less importance. Indeed, the only 
reason why she ever came over young 
Douglas Pyne’s horizon, and touched; in 
consequence, the life of Miss Isabel Bore- 

















‘*NOW I'M SURE THAT THE GIRL IS INSIDE!” 


the narrative, the place that belongs to 
her. Only there must be a little prelim- 
inary explanation, lest she gain too much 
importance from a fictitious air of mys- 
tery ; for we have, perhaps, seemed to hold 
her back somewhat resolutely from the 
story. 


ham, was that she happened to be a Mul- 
ligan and a member of the family that fell 
to Duddy’s lot as his first charge, on the 
very day after his accidental encounter 
with the president of the Board of Asso- 
ciated Charities. 

For a whole year, in his capacity of dis- 
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trict visitor, he had watched over the 
destinies of this prolific and singularly un- 
lucky tribe, in which Julia Ida came mid- 
way of the eleven young Mulligans. She 
was a straight slip of a girl, with a cer- 
tain foolish beauty of her own in the curl 
of ruddy hair, the glow of rounded cheeks, 
and the empty blueness of dark-fringed 
eyes. Outside of her appearance, how- 
ever, there was little to commend her. Un- 
like her brothers and sisters—an active, 
merry lot, glad to work when fate and 
some temporary surcease of misfortune 
would permit it—she was hopelessly lazy. 
She lost, one after another, the positions 
that were found for her, with such indif- 
ference that her mother, most patient of 
women, had at last given up the girl as a 
bad job, and would allow her to sit in the 
kitchen, rocking idly with a magazine in 
her hand, while she herself wailed loudly 
of her daughter’s inefficiencies to sympa- 
thetic neighbors across the clothes-hung 
court of the teeming tenement-house. 

“Sure, she do be the beat for doin’ 
nothin’, that child, and me worrkin’ the 
skin off me hands! She do be that idle 
that she’s of no livin’ use,” the maternal 
voice complained. 

Now the fact that Julia Ida Mulligan 
scorned occupation does not necessarily 
mean that she was without interests. 
While she sat rocking in the kitchen, mag: 
azine in hand, she devoured the pictures— 
those of a certain sort, at least—with her 
foolish blue eyes, and was brought agree- 
ably close to the object on which her in- 
terest centered. ‘This object, as may have 
been surmised, was the stage. 

To her the ladies who posed in skirts 
that clung and hats that flared were god- 
desses. Their wide and conscious smiles 
were beatific ; their personalities, epitomes 
of adventure and success. Every penny 
that came her way was invested in surrep- 
titious visits to the cheap theaters that 
blazed in the dingy neighborhood. When 
these secret excursions were finally dis- 
covered by the elder Mulligans—who had 
certain strict standards of conduct that 
did not embrace the life of an actress— 
there was, as might reasonably be expect- 
ed, a result ; and it was of this result that 
Mrs. Mulligan, a Niobe of soapsuds and 
tears, standing beside her washtub in the 





midst of her remaining flock, informed 
young Douglas Pyne, as he entered her 
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door one morning on his weekly mission. 
Julia Ida Mulligan had run away! 

‘“* And it’s disgrace she’s: brought on us 
this day,” moaned the mother. “’Tis to 
be a play-actress she’s gone! She left a 
bit letter behind her—pinned to the bed 
it was. She says she’s got an engagement 
to a theayter in Lynn, with a company 
that’s called the Madcaps, or some such 
haythenish name. Julia Ida’s never been 
no use, Misther Pyne—ye know that well 
—never no use; but, after all, she’s our 
own girl, and we don’t want her comin’ 
to harm. I’ve sent the twins to carry the 
news to her father at his work. ’Tis mad 
as a hornet he’ll be, will Pat Mulligan. 
Oh, Misther Pyne”—a vast, wet hand 
pleaded at Duddy’s coat-sleeve—“ won’t 
you help us? Oh, Misther Pyne ”’—an 
evident inspiration made Norah Mulli- 
gan’s voice more insistent—“ can’t ye go 
after her and bring Julia back?” 

And Duddy, his ready sympathies at 
once alert, smiled that charming smile of 
his which showed his white teeth, and said 
yes in a waythat made Mrs. Mulligan long 
to throw her arms around his neck. Then, 
with a few consoling words, he thrust into 
his pocket Julia Ida’s awkward little note, 
and a moment later he was hurrying, as 
fast as a taximeter-cab could take him, to 
the North Station. 





Ill 


Duppy left the train at Lynn just as 
the mill-whistles were blowing for noon; 
and he felt his spirits sink, for the sound 
came to him fraught with ill-omen. 

His thoughts flew back to Isabel Bore- 
ham and that unforgetable day—more 
than a year ago—when a whistle, at this 
same hour, had sounded the death-knell 
of his. dear hopes. He realized afresh 
how much he had missed her all these 
long months ; how essential her presence ; 
how unalterable his devotion. True, they 
had met often at the dances and dinners 
of the winter—Boston society affords few 
hiding-places—but beyond the necessities 
he had said little to her. Isabel had 
thought him unworthy; so he must win 
her love in silence—her love and what, 
poor fellow, he called, for want of a 
better name, her respect. 

Yet there had been times when the 
lover’s eyes, had they been more keen and 
less adoring, might have detected signs 




















of an interest decidedly personal on the 
lady’s part. When, for instance, Duddy 
read his first report at one of the meetings 
of the district organization, you and I 
might have remarked that it was Miss 
Boreham—present because her own pet 
charity was under the supervision of the 
same board—who led the applause with 
eager hands. And we may be sure—we 
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After an interview with an amused 
policeman in the Square, Duddy thrust 
down all thoughts of Isabel, and strode 
along the noisy street, in the direction 
pointed out. “May Montague’s Mad- 
caps,” evidently an organization popular 
in Lynn, were to “open” in the Audi- 
torium that very afternoon. 

The appearance of the place was disap- 





























TO HIS CONSTERNATION, MRS. TRUMBULL IGNORED HIM UTTERLY 


who have had experience of such subtle 
matters—that the results of his labors in 
behalf of the Mulligans had not long 
remained unnoted by her cool gray eyes. 
But Duddy was blind to everything save 
the disconcerting fact that Isabel seemed 
to avoid him. Her behavior mystified 
him, though it should have taught him 
something about a woman that he could 
learn in no better way. 

Enough of this, however. We must 
not lose sight of Julia Ida Mulligan. 





pointing. A dingy sign, that proclaimed 
it to have been in happier days the home 
of a meat-market, still hung above the 
lamps indicating its present use. The 
ticket-booth, with a legend, ‘‘ Admission 
ten cents,”’ was deserted, and the door was 
so firmly fastened that it yielded not to 
thunderous blows. 

The sound had drawn a flock of small 
boys to the sidewalk. Their spokesman 
volunteered a hint to young Douglas, who 
stood perplexed. 
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“Say, mister,” he called, his admiring 
eyes evidently recognizing a Madcap, “ if 
you want ter git inter yer show, there’s a 
back way through the alley.” 

Down this passage plunged Duddy, a 
crowd of satellites at his heels. He found 
himself in a dirty yard reeking of burdock 
bushes and that depressing plant with the 
blue flower—no one ever knows its name 
—which affects such forlorn neighbor- 
hoods. He bounded up the steps to the 
back door, which, in response to repeated 
knockings, was opened—though in gin- 
gerly fashion—by a pale, thin youth, who 
stood peering through a crack. 

‘What d’ye want?” came the inhos- 
pitable question. 

‘I'd like to see the manager,” Duddy’s 
charming smile replied. 

‘Well, you’re lookin’ at him.” 

ut the polite statement of Duddy’s 
errand provoked no favorable effect. 

“Aw, go on out!” the other inter- 
rupted. ‘ We ain’t no kidnapers, nor this 
ain’t no.orphan asylum. Say, you’re up 
the wrong tree! Git on to yourself!” 

A good deal of the young man’s bra- 
vado was due to the fact that he regarded 
the door as a sort of shield. But he had 
failed to note that Duddy’s foot—a very 
substantial foot it was—had managed 
somehow to insert itself in the open space, 
and now, when the defiant manager tried, 
as a climax to his words, to bar out the 
intruder, he found he couldn’t do it. In- 
stead, the door flew wide. He was thrown 
violently back. A great hand pinned him 
to the floor, and a great voice sounded at 
his ear. 

‘Hold your tongue, you scoundrel ! 
““ Now I’m sure that the girl 





it roared. 
is inside!” 
With the room suddenly full of people 
—<disheveled Madcaps of both sexes ap- 
pearing from nowhere, while his young 
followers shouted approval — our hero, 
standing over the prostrate manager in 
much the same posture as Hercules as- 
sumed with the Nemean lion, raised his 
eyes and saw, above the railing of the 
rough stairway that led to an upper dress- 
ing-room, the frightened, foolish face of 
Julia Ida Mulligan! 


IV 


From that moment the business was 
accomplished with an ease almost too 
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great for the dramatic unity of the ad- 
venture. A few illuminating words anent 
courts of justice and the laws regarding 
minors, addressed pointedly to the man- 
ager, completed the subjugation which 
Duddy’s fist had begun. A sharp com- 
mand, in a tone that frightened her—‘‘ Go 
wash that paint off your face, and come 
home to your mother ”—had brought sob- 
bing but instantaneous obedience from 
Julia Ida. 

As they walked through the town to the 
railway station she drooped beside him 
like a wilted flower—a grimy figure of 
defeat and pathos, though by no means 
oblivious to the splendor of her silent 
escort, or to the attention that their 
progress attracted. 

As for Douglas, he felt no emotion be- 
yond a mild impatience to rid himself as 
soon as possible of Julia Ida’s embarrass- 
ing presence, and to hand her safely over 
to maternal mercies. So, at the station, 
he was relieved to find that the arrival of 
a train for Boston was simultaneous with 
their own, and he lost no time in boarding 
it. Then, thrusting his companion into 
a seat next the window, he planted him- 
self beside her, and prepared to seek the 
seclusion of his own thoughts; although 
the girl’s attitude was somewhat that of 
the clinging vine, and she regarded him 
with the constant glances of a proprietor- 
ship almost tender. 

The train, which had begun to move 
slowly, suddenly came to a stop again. 
There was a sound of laughing voices at 
the door of the car in which he sat. 
Duddy became conscious of familiar faces 
in a vision of white gowns, blossoming 
hats, and gay parasols. 

Oh, he remembered! Lynn is, as every 
one knows, the station for Nahant. It 
was the first day of the June races at the 
Country Club, and Mrs. Vincent Trum- 
bull—she came sailing down the aisle, a 
lorgnon at her arching nose—was evident- 
ly taking a party up to town. How jolly 
to meet friends, thought Duddy! So, as 
she drew nearer, he smiled the charming 
smile that showed his white teeth, and, his 
hand at his hat, started to rise. 

To his consternation, Mrs. Trumbull 
ignored him utterly, though her glance 
rested long and icily, through her glasses, 
on the fair and foolish face of Julia Ida, 
which had—we must be honest—taken 
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THE USE OF JULIA IDA MULLIGAN 


on an unmistakable air of satisfaction 
with her surroundings. Following their 
mother were the Trumbull girls—twin 
roisterers they, of frank and jolly habit. 
But now, bent to example, the twain 
slipped by with downcast eyes. 

What was the matter? An honest red 
flamed high in Duddy’s cheeks. Surely 
they saw him! 

Behind them filed a laughing line 
Tom Dalton, Teddy Pawlet, Mrs. Craw- 
ford Verity, and Nora Spindler. Young 
Douglas sat stonily erect. But, as they 
passed, of a sudden Tom Dalton’s twitch- 
ing eyelid illuminated—Tom’s eyelid and 
Mabel Verity’s meaning Httle smile. 

Yes, he saw it clearly now, did Duddy. 
They had cut him and winked at him— 
only a sex distinction lay between the two 
protests—just because he appeared to be 
with Julia Ida Mulligan. 

Poor, little, foolish, high-colored Julia 





Ida. Of course, he was with her. Why 
not? Couldn’t they understand, the 
idiots ? 


It was at the instant of Duddy’s mental 
question that a pair of belated figures 
came through the door. They had evi- 
dently failed to find seats in the car 
ahead. He looked up. The man was 
only Paterson Dwight—he had never 
liked the chap; but the girl—incompara- 
bly lovely, ineffably unchanged, and alto- 
gether adorable she seemed—why, the girl 
was Isabel Boreham! 

Duddy’s heart leaped high, and then 
sank back to the lowest depths. How 
would Isabel treat him? Would she, too, 
like the rest, pass by in disappearing si- 
lence, with inscrutable smile? Or would 
she—understand ? 

He would soon find out. She was close 
at hand. Paterson Dwight had grinned 
broadly, but Duddy scarcely saw. His 
eyes were watching Isabel intently. 

" The moment came. He held his breath ; 
and then—then, there was no turn of her 
little head in his direction, but, with 
straight and smiling eyes, with calm, un- 
ruffled grace, her dear skirts touching his 
very knees, she—swept on! 

Oh, blight of spring-time promise! Oh, 
bitter apple of disappointment! Oh, iron 
that enters man’s soul! Beyond the power 
of these symbols to express was the sting 
of young Douglas’s despair. She had 
seen, and she had believed that silly, vul- 
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gar imputation like the rest. Oh, she 
ought to have trusted him so far! 

Yet he choked with a bitterness against 
fate, and not against her. She might 
deride him, despise him, even come to 
hate him, yet he knew that he loved her 
still, and would go on loving her always, 
through the long, dragging years. Oh, 
Isabel, Isabel ! 

But what was that? A touch at his 
sleeve to send the blood tingling through 
his veins, and a voice at his ear that 
brought life to his stricken soul. It was 
Miss Boreham! 

He glanced at her; he could have torn 
the skies with his passion. But she stood 
calmly by his seat, holding out her hand 
and smiling in a way that included 
markedly and with sweet, comprehending 
courtesy, the fair, foolish and—we must 
confess—the frankly staring presence of 
Julia Ida! 

Then Isabel spoke quietly. 

“T’m sorry I didn’t see you as I came 
through the car,” she said; “but Mr. 
Dwight has just told me you were here, 
so I’ve come back purposely to ask you 
to sit with me at the races this afternoon. 
And, perhaps, if you’ve nothing better to 
do, you’ll come and spend next Sunday 
with us at Nahant.” 

The words were prosaic and common- 
place enough, but on Duddy’s ear they 
fell like the song of a Peri standing and 
beckoning to him at the opened gate of 
Paradise! , 


This is, of course, the climax of the 
story. With less than half an eye we can 
see what happened to the persons most 
concerned. If we listen intently, we may 
even hear the sound of wedding-bells. 

In regard to the personal future of 
Julia Ida Mulligan, we cannot be so sure ; 
and, after all, that does not especially 
concern us. One thing, however, is cer- 
tain—that as a deus ex machina Julia Ida 
was a real success. Why, if it hadn’t 
been for her, the idyl of Douglas and Isa- 
bel might have reached a bad conclusion, 
or, worse still—and that sort of thing 
happens frequently in Boston—no con- 
clusion at all! 

So, with these facts in mind, we chal- 
lenge the right of any one, even of that 
discriminating woman, her mother, to pro- 
claim Julia Ida Mulligan useless again! 
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A ROMANCE OF TO-DAY 


BY FRANK 


XXX (Continued ) 


ANDON was still smiling. 
“It has its unconventional side, 


this decision to remain with Cap- 
tain Aylmer,” he said. ‘I must remind 
you of that.” 

“You need remind me of nothing,” 
Claire Van Arlen answered. “I stay 
here—that is all.” 

He shook his head. 

‘Not quite all,” he objected. “ I must, 
of course, have a promise from you that 
you will not interfere with Captain Ayl- 
mer’s bonds in any way.” 

She nodded. 

‘Very well,” she said laconically. “I 
promise.” 

Still Landon hesitated, his hand upon 
the door. 


“ And you?” he said suddenly, looking © 


at his cousin. “ You shall give me your 
word not to let her touch you.” 
Aylmer’s eyes sparkled with rage. 


“Have you not had fer word, you 
dog?” he answered. 
There was an intonation on the last 


syllable which seemed to sting even Lan- 
don’s imperturbability; for he made a 
threatening step forward. 

“V1l show you where you are! 
“You dare to give me your im- 


” 


he 
cried. 
pudence—here ? ” 

He stood looking down at his cousin, 
his breath coming pantingly. His cheeks 
had become curiously patched ; he gasped 
with rage. 

Miller’s even voice broke across the ten- 


sion. 

“Captain Aylmer refuses any relaxa- 
tions,” he said urbanely. 
cept the fact?” 

* This story began in the September (1009) number of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE 
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“Why not ac- 


SAVILE 


Landon swung round. 

“Do you think I daren’t?” he cried 
menacingly. “Do you think I daren’t ° 
go the whole hog? If I swing him over- 
board, who’s to tell? I’ve a mind for it 
—and to make myself. safe with the rest 
of you, too! I’ve a mind—a very good 
mind—to rid myself of the lot of you 
here and now! ” 

“And live afterward—on what?”’ re- 
plied Miller very quietly. 

There was silence—more than a mo- 
ment of it. Landon’s fingers sought and 
found purchase upon the wood partition. 





His glance dwelled upon Miller de- 
batingly. Slowly the flush died from his 
cheek. 


And then he laughed again, harshly, 
unmirthfully, and even, so it seemed, 
apologetically, but as if the apology was 
offered to himself. He motioned Miller 
to the door. He laid the basket upon the 
floor. 

‘““Make the most of it,” he said. He 
hesitated. “ And don’t count on my— 
my good humor—again! ” 

Without a backward look, he placed 
the lantern on the table and banged the 
door. 

XXXI 

CLAIRE made no comment. Her whole 
desire was to dull all sense of emotion 
from the situation. She laid her hand 
upon the basket; she drew out a bottle 
of wine. She found a tin cup; she filled 
it. She did all this with matter-of-fact- 
ness—she did not spare a glance toward. 
the floor. 

And then she knelt beside the prisoner, 
put her arm behind his back, and helped 
him to shuffle into an uneasy leaning pos- 
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ture against the bulkhead. She brought 
him the cup. 

John Aylmer shook his head in em- 
phatic protest. 

‘“‘ After you,” he said determinedly. 

Her lips moved to speech, and then she 
stayed herself. After all, was not stolid 
acquiescence best? Did not that kill sen- 
timent? And was not sentiment the one 
thing to be dreaded in this situation? She 
lifted her shoulders in an indifferent lit- 
tle shrug, and then she drank. 

He watched her quietly. She refilled 
the cup and held it to his lips. 

He moved his chin in a queer, cramped 
little nod of acknowledgment, and drank 
in his turn. There was a hint of reluc- 
tance in the little sigh with which he re- 
linquished the emptied cup. 

She refilled it and held it for him again, 
anticipating his protests with the declara- 
tion that she herself would have no more 
—disliked it—wished, rather, for food. 
And so she watched him drink for the 
second time — slowly, swallowing tiny 
mouthfuls, dwelling on it. 

A queer sense of unreality gripped her 
as she did so. ‘It was as if she waited on 
and tolerated the foibles of a child. A 
hundred times she had done as much or 
more for her small nephew, but without 
this odd protective sense in the doing of 
it. She realized the fact with a sort of 
self - inquisition. It pleased her to see 
this man where her help was essential to 
him. Some instinct of the same kind had 
been awake in her as she nursed and 
watched over him in the silo, but it had 
died or slept in the intervening weeks of 
ordinary converse at Gibraltar and on the 





yacht. It woke again now, and it seemed 
to have grown. Why, she asked herself 
—why? 


And then came the question of food. 
The basket contained no aecessories— 
merely the bare essentials. She had to 
break the bread and divide the cheese with 
her fingers, bit by bit; and bit by bit she 
had to place each portion between John 
Aylmer’s teeth. She shrank—or she told 
herself it was shrinking —as her hand 
brushed his mustache ; but was there any- 
thing truly repellent in this suddenly in- 
timate action? Again self - inquisition 
denied it. Pleasure was in the sensation, 
not pain. 

She rose, at last, when the contents of 
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the basket were finished, and placed it on 
the table. Returning, she flicked the 
crumbs from his shoulder, and then, with 
a little sigh, sat down. He looked at her 
gravely, but with a gravity which tells of 
emotion restrained. 

“Thank you again,” he said. “ Thank 
you for everything, but—why?” 

She gave a little start. Was not this 
the question that her inner self had been 
dinning in her ears for half an hour? She 
was humbling herself—sacrificing herself 
—in the eyes of such as Landon, lowering 
herself to serve this man. Why? 

As she debated, she avoided his gaze, 
lest he should read indecision in her 
glance. And yet the answer should have 
been glib on her lips—she had, indeed, 
already given it—to Landon. She was 
doing her duty to a servant suffering in 
her service. But was that all? 

‘‘ Did you expect me to choose the com- 
pany of—your cousin?” she asked slow- 
ly. “ The very sight of him revolts me. 
I cannot stand it!” 

“You spared me a little of that dis- 
taste at our first meeting,” he said, and 
there was the glint of a queer smile be- 
neath his mustache. ‘“ Have I lived that 
down?” 

“T know now that you are a gentle- 
man,” she said simply. “I realize, too, 
that Landon is—is monstrous, wicked- 
ness incarnate, beyond the reach of human 
feeling, completely vile. I think ’’—she 
hesitated—‘“ I think he must have con- 
centrated within himself every evil in- 
fluence that has fallen upon his family, 
to leave you ’—again she faltered, as if 
she struggled with a compelling power, 
not as if a word or phrase escaped her— 
“to leave you stainless,” she sighed, with 
an inflection that seemed to tell of some- 
thing reluctant in the effort. 

For a moment Aylmer was silent. Then 
the color flamed swiftly to his face, and 
the light of surprise, of incredulity, woke 
in his eyes. 

“Then I start now with every handi- 
cap cleared away?” he asked quickly. 
“You see me—as other men?” 





She turned and looked at him. She 
smiled a little wearily. 
“No,” she said quietly. ‘“ Not as 


other men.” ; 
He drew a deep breath. 
“Claire,” he said quietly, “a month 
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ago I first came into your life. Fate 
brought me to you—to earn, and then to 
resent, your unexplained hatred. When I 
understood it, I swore to myself that I 
would make you—just. That, then, is a 
task accomplished.” 

Was this sudden intimate use of her 
Christian name unconscious or was it pre- 
meditated? She made no comment; she 
only bowed her assent. 

‘That was no personal decision,” went 
on Aylmer. ‘I did it as a duty to all 
who bore my name. ‘The personal factor 
came afterward, but so soon afterward 
that I can scarcely tell you when the one 
merged in the other. I loved you—did 
you understand that?” : 

And now it was her turn to flush and 
wince. But was it really wincing? The 
pulse which throbbed through her—was 
it truly one of resentment? A sense of 
sudden bewilderment came over her—a 
bewilderment: which sought refuge, at 
first, in silence. 

‘“‘ You—you almost threatened me,” she 
said at last, with the ghost of a tiny smile. 
“And I am not accustomed to threats. 
‘They made me angry.” 

“Yes, but you understood!” he cried. 
“You understood what I sought, and for 
what reward?” 

There was something masterful, trium- 
phant in his tone which grated unpleas- 
antly on her instincts—a reaction to the 
days when all that he said and did grated 
unpleasantly upon her. And it helped 
her to regain command of herself—to 
snatch herself from the brink to which 
she knew she was drifting. 

“TI hoped I misunderstood,” she said 
coolly. ‘ For it was a liberty. At the 
time I considered it worse than a liberty 
—an insult.” 

She did not look at him, but she heard 
the quick intake of his breath; and the 
sudden pain in his voice smote her with 
remorse. 

“As an insult, has it been atoned?” 
he asked humbly. ‘“ Does it remain a lib- 
erty still?” 

She turned her eyes to his, and he 
looked up to know his opportunity there ; 
but he could not grasp it. He lay a 
prisoner at her feet. If he had been free 


? 


—if his arms had been about her—if he 
had used his man’s strength and mastery 
to take and hold her—if opportunity had 
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not mocked him, would he have won? 
Fate knows, but Fate was smiling then. 
And the history of man and maid from 
all ages is with us. Yes, he would have 
won—he would have won! 

She gave a tiny gasp, and then the fu- 
gitive instinct —the primeval resort to 
flight—was upon her. She sent opportu- 
nity packing with her reply. 

“TI am here—by my own choice—with 
you—alone,” she reminded him. “ A lib- 
erty may become a question of circum- 
stance.” 

He flushed hotly; and again remorse 
gripped her as she saw the haggard lines 
draw in about his eyes. 

“T can only ask your pardon,” he an- 
swered. “I ask it humbly and contrite- 
ly.” He gave a wry little smile. ‘‘ And 
perhaps circumstance is to blame, after 
all.” 

Opportunity halted in her flight—hesi- 
tated—gave a returning step toward beck- 
oning remorse. ‘There was a shuffling 
sound at the door of the lazaret, and op- 
portunity wheeled and fled. 

“Let me in!” said a childish voice im- 
patiently. “It’s me! It’s me! Let me 
in!” 

The girl started forward. 

“John!” she cried. ‘“ Little John! 
Find the bolt! It’s on your side of the 
door!” : . 

The shuffling sound continued. An im- 
patient foot kicked upon the panel; and 
then, suddenly, creakingly, the door flew 
back. The child pranced gaily over the 
threshold. 

“T just kicked —so,” he explained, 
“and it flew in! I didn’t know there 
was a cupboard here.’’ He gave a shrill 
little shout of amazement and capered to- 
ward Aylmer. “It’s the pig man!” he 
cried. ‘‘ The pig man!” 

Claire’s arms closed 
snatched him to her. 

“Oh, John—little John!” she whis- 
pered fiercely. ‘‘ Aren’t you glad to see 
me—me/” 

The child held his face back from her 
for an instant, and looked at her doubt- 
fully, appraisingly. 

“Yes,” he said meditatively. “ But 
you aren’t come to make me wear clean 
things again? Muhammed doesn’t.” Then 
he wriggled energetically, his eyes on 
Aylmer. “Is he hurted?” he asked anx- 


about him and 
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iously. “He was hurted once—last time 
I saw him. Why have they wrapped up 
his hands?” 

A sudden gleam shone on Aylmer’s 
face. He held out the pinioned wrists. 

“Could you unknot them, old boy?” 
he asked quickly. ‘‘ Would you like to 
wy7” 

She gave him a glance of coniprehen- 
sion, and let the child go. He leaned 
down over Aylmer, and his little fingers 
picked at the cords. He pulled at first 
unavailingly. Aylmer gave low - voiced 
suggestions—showed which knot should 
be dealt with first. Claire, as she watched, 
put out a hand instinctively to help. He 
smiled, but snatched his wrists away. 

“You forget,” he said quietly. 

She drew back. 

“Yes,” she said. “I forgot.” 

A flame of unreasoning anger burned 
in her. Landon fought with any weapon 
he chose to forge—a lie had ever been the 
easiest to his hand. And they? They 
must not touch the fringe of disloyalty ; 
even with him they had to keep perfect 
faith. Her feminine perceptions revolt- 
ed; this was too rigid for her woman’s 
mind. If she had forgotten, for a mo- 
ment, her promise, why should he not 
avail himself of the slip—which was hers 
alone? . 

And then she smiled. Had he not gone 
up in her estimation another step? Yes, 
and — she smiled again—how long ago 
was it since she, who now looked up at 
him, had from so very great a height of 
condescension and dislike looked down 
upon him? 

Suddenly the child gave a little squeal 
of triumph. 

“There!” he cried. “ You pull your 
hands—so! Then I pull so!” And he 
shouted again, for the lashings upon the 
parted wrists lay now loosely, in loops 
which dangled on the floor. 

And then, as anger had seized upon her, 
so did fear. She looked at him with sud- 
denly apprehensive eyes. 

“You - will do — what?” 
tremulously. 

Her imagination pictured half a dozen 
dangers in as many seconds, all lurking 
near and threatening to overwhelm a too 
reckless freedom. . 

He smiled. 

“For the moment I dissemble — and 
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wait,” he said, and sat down quietly to 
loop anew the cords about his arms, but in 
running loops this time — knots which 
would immediately give before one well- 
directed pull. 


XXXII 


As the imperturbable Mr. Miller reach- 
ed the deck of the Santa Margarita, he 
took careful stock, for the second time 
within a few minutes, of his immediate 
surroundings. 

He saw an exceedingly dirty deck, on 
which the smuts from the galley chim- 
ney appeared to have become embedded 
through long years of neglect. He smelled 
the rich, nourishing odor of spaghetti 
fried with garlic, and sniffed unappreci- 
atively, in spite of his hunger. He heard 
a couple of nasal voices chanting cheer- 
fully, but with an exceedingly labored 
accent, the “ Bersaglieri Quick-step,” and 
made a tiny grimace of protest. Around 
him the panorama of sea was empty of all 
shipping. Nowhere did the horizon show 
even a distant speck of land. 

Muhammed leaned lazily against the 
tiller, and eyed his late employer with the 
stolid apathy which an Oriental alone can 
make convincing. Lounging against the 
panel of the companion hatch, from 
which Landon and his comrade had just 
emerged, sat the skipper, Signor Luigi, 
idly whittling a stick and looking up at 
his passenger with an air of amiable in- 
difference. 

Miller, it must 7" remembered, had 
just passed a night of great discomfort 
and mental agitation following a most 
unanticipated shock. His nerves -— is it 
wonderful ?—were at tension. In spite 
of his own imperturbability, on which he 
set some store, the zzsouciant aspect of his 
surroundings jarred on him. Was kidnap- 
ing, then, such an every-day affair that 
men cooked and sang and whittled under 
his very nose, while the pirate’s gallows 
very possibly stood awaiting them? He 
had probably never approached petulance 
more nearly in the course of his well- 
ordered existence. 

He turned to Landon with a little 
shrug. ‘The other was holding out half 
of a yard-long roll of bread, with a lump 
of doubtful-looking cheese. 

“T would have suggested a plateful of 
that spaghetti, my dear Miller,” he smiled, 
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“but my watchful eye understood the 
delicate curl of your nostril. This is at 
least clean.” 

Miller drew an edge of tarpaulin over 
a heaped rope, and, after a regretful 
glance at his no longer immaculately gray 
trousers, sat down. He took the bread 
and cheese from Landon’s hand, and be- 
gan to eat slowly. 

There was something bovine in the man- 
ner in which he carefully champed each 
mouthful — something ruminative about 
the way in which he looked around him. 
But behind this stolid mask of indifference 
his brain was working rapidly. He was 
putting facts as they appeared to him to 
the test of logic and experience. His men- 
tal summing up was rapid. A felucca, of 
Italian register; crew, three men and a 
boy; engaged in the contraband trade 
more or less continuously, for the ingeni- 
ously contrived lazaret between the cabin 
and the galley showed an attention to de- 
tail made necessary by continual service. 
The real mast passed through the center 
of his prison of the previous night. .Yet 
half of a mast—a sham half, of course— 
passed through the partition and showed 
in the cabin. Doubtless another half was 
to be seen likewise in the galley. It was 
a neat idea; there was nothing to indicate 
to the casual glance of a customs-officer 
that the partition between the two was not 
what it appeared to be. Nothing but 
actual measurements would be likely to 
discover the space which hid the inter- 
vening lazaret. 

With the tonic of food, Miller’s self- 
reliance was entirely his again. He turned 
to confront Landon after half a dozen 
mouthfuls, alert to probe for the limits of 
his position. Landon had greatly dared 
—did he understand how greatly? Miller 
felt himself restored to a state of energy 
and resolution which would very quickly 
find out. 

“ This,” he enunciated slowly, “is of 
the nature of piracy. Do you and your 
underlings realize it? ” 

Landon was lighting a cigarette. He 
sucked in a full mouthful of smoke and 
shot it out again before he replied. The 


act was artificial—far too artificial, Miller 
told himself—in its indifference. 

“ My underlings,” he answered, “ real- 
ize that they are well on the way to— 


what shall we say ?—a modest competen- 
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cy. Beyond that their very finite under- 
standings have not advanced. Domani 
and manana are words frequent in their 
vocabularies, but not in relation to results. 
Comfortable procrastination—that is the 
whole sense which they appreciate in 
them.” 

‘Your own outlook is sufficieritly in- 
telligent to pierce beyond to-morrow,” 
said the other dryly. 

“Certainly!” agreed Landon. “I 
dwell upon to-morrow, and the day after 
to-morrow, and the day after that! I en- 
gage in prescient revels in their rosy-tint- 
ed hours!” 

Miller made a little inarticulate sound, 
which expressed a restrained but unequiv- 
ocal irritation. 

“Shall we be businesslike?” he pro- 
posed. ‘You have entrapped on board 
this boat three people, including myself. 
What advantage, may I inquire, do you 
expect to get out of the situation, and— 
bluntly—how ? ” 

“You are such a rigid man of affairs! ” 
complained Landon. ‘ You refuse even 
to eat your breakfast without distrac- 
tions!” 

“T find myself in an extraordinary and 
unfamiliar situation,” said Miller. ‘It 
is obvious that I wish to disentangle my- 
self from¢that situation at the earliest 
possible moment. Let me hear and ac- 
cept or reject your terms. Is there any 
need to be mysterious?” 

“None,” said Landon amiably. “ But 
I have not been a man of successful coups, 
so far, my dear friend, and you must not 
grudge me the unaccustomed zests I draw 
from this one. To clear the situation—I 
purpose holding you all three to ran- 
som.” 

“ Where? ” 

Landon laughed. 

“That you must allow me to consider 
a trade secret. I intend to retain your 
company, and that of my cousin and my 
sister-in-law, till I am richer by some 
forty thousand pounds. There you have 
the situation in a nutshell. I-am willing 
to take the advice of such a finished man 
of the world as yourself on business meth- © 
ods. ‘The end in view I cannot consent to 
vary.” 

The gray man shrugged his shoulders. 

“You are of opinion that money will be 
paid for me? By whom?” 
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““T can conceive two sources of sup- 
ply ; the German government—pray don’t 
allow yourself to be startled—or, in the 
last resort, yourself. You are not a poor 
man unless you have grossly misused your 
opportunities.” 

“The German government has no in- 
terest of any kind in my well-being or oth- 
erwise.” 

“T must take your word for it,” said 
Landon politely. ‘The alternative re- 
mains by us, literally.” 

“ Meanwhile, what about the laws of— 
whatever country you purpose using the 
shore of? We do not, I take it, remain 
perpetually afloat—a sort of modern 
Vanderdecken?” 

“Let me assure you that no laws or 
lawgivers will be of the slightest assist- 


ance. My friend Luigi and I propose 
being a law unto ourselves—and you.” 
“Ani” 


Miller’s tone was reflective and im- 
passive. He had found out one of the 
things he wanted to know. As he sus- 
pected, they were being taken to some re- 
moteness—probably an island. He di- 
gested the information silently. 

“You must pardon the want of—of 
finish in our arrangements,” said Landon. 
“Your capture was entirely unpremedi- 
tated ; you were a gift from the hand of 
Fate. Your suggestion about my child 
undid you. The boy has become the pivot 
of Muhammed’s existence. Queer, don’t 
you think? I have never professed to 
plumb the depths of the Oriental mind.” 

“And Miss Van Arlen and Aylmer?” 
questioned Miller. “ ‘That was a matter 
of premeditation?” 

“Nothing less than an inspiration—a 
stroke of genius conceived in a moment in 
Muhammed’s brain. Premeditate? How 
could we premeditate? We expected you 
and you only—or your messenger by the 
next day’s boat.” 

Miller nodded. 

“Miss Van Arlen and her companion 
are officially drowned,” he said. ‘“ My 
own disappearance—how is that account- 
ed for?” 

“The matter is now probably engaging 
the interest of the Melilla police. They 
need distraction; theirs is a gray life,” 
said Landon pleasantly. 

Again Miller nodded, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, and in assent to some deduction 
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of his own mind. He kept his medita- 
tive air for a second or two, shrugged his 
shoulders again pessimistically, and then 
made a brisk gesture of acquiescence. 

“And your terms —to myself — are 
what?” he asked. 

“Ten thousand golden sovereigns,” 
said Landon. “ Do I hurt your self-es- 
teem by my moderation?” 

Miller smiled again somberly. 

“That is, of course, preposterous,” he 
said. ‘‘ I do not possess half the sum. If 
I did, I should not pay it. If the alterna- 
tive is that you support me for the remain- 
ing number of my days, I must accept it.” 

“That would not be the alternative,” 
answered Landon. “‘ In fact, I hope to be 
able to prove to you that an alternative is 
lacking. At the same time, I am willing 
to hear proposals.” 

““ My proposal remains what it was yes- 
terday. Make your peace with your wife’s 
family; give up the child. I shall then 
be able, I have little doubt, to put you in 
the way of earning more than the sum 
you suggest. But that you should become 
a person tolerated in ordinary English so- 
ciety is essential.” 

“T am, in fact, to work laboriously for 
what is already in my grasp! You under- 
rate my business capacity, my dear sir— 
you really do.” 

Once more the gray shoulders were 
shrugged. 

“I might possibly allow a payment of 
a thousand, let us say,-on account. That 
would suffice to establish you in a decent 
and plausible position. ‘The work, as you 
call it, would not be difficult. I rather 
fancy you would find it amusing.” 

“T think you want me badly,” said 
Landon. “I think I must be unique for 
your purposes.” 

“Don’t assume that it is your intelli- 
gence which my employers wish to buy,” 
said Miller coolly. “It is your social 
standing—still something of an asset in 
your caste-ridden land.” 

“ But I refuse to have my intelligence 
underrated,” protested Landon gaily. “ It 
tells me many things which you may not 
suspect. One of them is that there is a 
lever which will displace your self-confi- 
dence. You area very bad bearer of phys- 
ical pain.” 

Very faint was the pulse of the emotion 
which throbbed through Miller’s eyes as 
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he turned them toward his companion, but 
distinct enough for Landon to discover 
and greet with another amiable little 
laugh. 

“It’s where blood tells,” he said. “I 
discovered it accidentally. We spoke of 
what General d’Amade’s men had to un- 
dergo as prisoners at the hands of the 
Moors, did we not? I mentioned the eyes 
gouged out—the fettered wounded flung 
on slow fires—the empaled. You flinched, 
my dear sir, you flinched badly. I tried 
you again. I harked back to like subjects 
more than once; the result satisfied me. 
And then I began to dwell upon your 
complexion. Is that olive tint from Spain, 
or was there a near forefather in the gor- 
geous East? Are you of Hindu blood, 
my friend?” 

Miller’s impassive eyes met the speak- 
er’s, looked deeply within them, and wan- 
dered vaguely toward the empty spaces of 
the sea. 

Landon chuckled. 

‘““T wouldn’t stop anywhere, with you, 
you renegade!” he continued, with sud- 


den, hot, irrational rancor. “I’d deal 
with you! Will any one stop me? Ask 
those men — Mafiaists every one. Stop 


me? They’d give me tips—they’d muti- 
late you as they’d mutilate their own do- 
mestic animals, for fun! ” 

Miller drew back a couple of paces, not 
with any show of disgust or fear, but with 
the air of an artist who wishes to regard 
a finished work from a more distant as- 
pect. He surveyed Landon keenly. 

““So I am being threatened?” he said 


quietly. 

Landon grinned wickedly. 

“So you’re being threatened,” he 
agreed. ‘‘ Deliberate the matter. Give it 


your best attention, if you please; and all 
the while remember that there is nothing 
which will stop me—not a single solitary 
thing!” 

“T think you are wrong,” Miller said 
slowly, and then—the sound of it was bi- 
zarre to the last degree between his lips— 
he whistled a quaint little run which 
trilled and quavered up and down a half 
dozen bars, to end upon a long - drawn 
note. 

There was a queer silence. Landon 
looked at him with a frown which implied 
scarcely apprehension, but what is nearly 
akin to it—bewilderment. For there was 
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no mistaking the intention with which the 
thing was done. Miller had whistled the 
tripping little air deliberately. 

There was a stirring from below. The 
two hands appeared, with a suddenness 
which left no room for doubt that they 
had been summoned. ‘The savor of burn- 
ing spaghetti followed them; the sum- 
mons had been one exacting instant obe- 
dience. They had left the frying - pan 
upon the fire. ‘Together with their ap- 
pearance there cam: from the companion 
the sound of Captain Luigi stumbling to 
his feet. 

“Fling this man overboard!” said 
Miller, in level, indifferent tones, as he 
pointed to Landon. 

Landon gave a _ shout—one that 
brimmed with incredulity as much as fear. 
His hand flew to his breast-pocket, fum- 
blingly, but too late. Miller’s grip was 
on his wrist—Miller’s thrust flung him 
into the skipper’s waiting arms. As Mu- 
hammed relinquished the helm and sprang 
forward, one of the deck-hands ducked, 
tripped him, and rose between his legs— 
that deadly Mafiaist trick which never 
fails of its results. The other closed in 
upon Landon as he struggled in the cap- 
tain’s grip, and assisted to drag him re- 
lentlessly toward the gunwale. 

Landon yelled again. His eyes glared 
out of the struggle at Miller in a very fury 
of amazement. He bellowed oaths and 
blasphemies—the fruits of instinctive pas- 
sions, and automatic to his wrath. There 
was something almost. devilish in the si- 
lence which his two assailants kept. They 
panted a little, by stress of effort, but they 
uttered no other sound. ‘They merely 
edged their victim nearer and yet nearer 
to the side—forced him against the gun- 
wale—stooped with concerted action for 
one last heave—and then fell away from 
him with a little obsequious shrug. For 
Miller’s voice had been heard again. 

“ Basta—enough!” he had said, his 
voice still unraised. 

Landon lay where their relinquished 
efforts had left him, huddled against the 
gunwale, and staring up at his surround- 
ings with fierce, incredulous eyes. Mu- 





hammed was stretched prone beneath his 
assailant, who, as he tripped him, had 
deftly caught the Moor’s right wrist and 
twisted it behind his back. He sat on his 
prisoner now, ‘still holding the other’s 
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hand, but carelessly and without concern, 
perfectly aware that the slightest move- 
ment from his human pedestal would 
break the delicate bone as pipe - clay 
breaks—in one clean snap. 

“Have I made myself plain?” asked 
Miller equably. 

Landon used a moment of complete si- 
lence to stare around the deck, poising his 
glance on each of his companions in turn. 
It rested, at last, on Miller’s entirely emo- 
tionless countenance. 

“Ves, curse you!” 
sullenly to his feet. 

Miller nodded. 

‘‘ An amateur cannot break into my par- 
ticular class of business, my dear Lan- 
don,” he said. “ There are pitfalls for 
him at every turn. Membership of a doz- 
en organizations is necessary; and they 
are close corporations. Even their hum- 
bler servants, as you see, find them rigid- 
ly exacting.” 

Landon shrugged his shoulders, pro- 
duced his cigarette-case and match-box, 
stuck a match in his mouth, and drew the 
cigarette across the roughened edge of the 
box. Miller suffered himself to smile. 

“Your nerves are not altogether at 
their best,” he allowed, ‘‘ but there is no 
need to emphasize the fact. I have no 
wish to deal harshly with you. In fact, 
half of the scheme you have just outlined 
to me has my approval. I shall not inter- 
fere with your desire to receive compensa- 
tion from your father-in-law ; but what- 
ever you receive you will regard, if you 
please, as from me, provided by my ef- 
forts, and to be accounted for in full. Is 
that understood? ” : 

Landon shrugged his shoulders again. 

‘“‘T welcome your assistance,” he said 


said Landon, rising 


quietly, and put the cigarette to its ap- 


pointed use. 

‘“* But my scheme has, in the final event, 
to be carried out in all its details,” Miller 
added. “In your bargain with your re- 
lations, complete social regeneration and 
recognition is included.” 

“But not—the boy?” said Landon 
slowly. 

“ But not the boy,” repeated Miller. 
‘“. The first, I have satisfied myself, cannot 
be obtained without the surrender of the 
second. You follow me?” 

Landon looked at Muhammed—looked 
at the deck-hand, who still sat impassive 
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on the Moor’s shoulders—looked at Luigi 
—looked, lastly, at Miller. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“We are in your hands—literally,” he 
said, and made an amiable gesture of as- 
sent. 


XXXIIT 


THE door of the lazaret was pulled 
quietly back. The opening showed Miller 
silhouetted as in a frame, a splash of sun- 
shine which flowed down into the outer 
cabin hanging in a golden halo, as it 
were, behind his remarkably solid-looking 
head. Coming from the full light into 
the darkness—for the lamp was already 
flickering to final extinction—he blinked. 
And there was something unhuman in his 
aspect as >. stood there, searching the 
gloom with nis impassive eyes ; something 
not altogether stealthy, but yet something 
with a tinge of menace in it. So, no 
doubt, the hovering night-bird comes to a 
pause above its victim. 

His glance first recognized Miss Van 
Arlen. He demonstrated the fact by a 
little deferential movement—a bow which 
seemed to deprecate, or even criticize, the 
circumstance of her surroundings. He 
smiled, but with slightly raised eyebrows ; 
and as his glance traveled on to meet Ayl- 
mer’s, there was a hint of suggestion in it. 

It was a glance, at any rate, which was 
responsible for the faint flush that rose 
to the girl’s cheek and for the hardening 
of Aylmer’s lips. For some reason un- 
known even to himself, the latter’s bound 
arms instinctively moved toward the child, 
who had nestled against his shoulder and 
had there fallen asleep. 

“A scene which would catch a paint- 
er’s or a poet’s eye,” said the gray man 
meditatively. “‘ We could call it ‘ Inno- 
cence,’ could we not?” 

Again he looked from one to the other 
with that questioning, suggestive glance. 
Neither answered him, and he made an 
energetic gesture — one which relegated 
trivialities to forgetfulness. 

‘““T must be a source of wonder to you. 
I am to myself!” he cried. ‘‘ To allow 
myself to be trapped into such trifling at 
such amoment! It is the artistic tempera- 
ment; you must address your amazement 
to it and your forgiveness to me. I bring 
good news, relatively.” 

Claire rose from her seat on the floor. 
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“Yes?” she said eagerly. “ There is a 
chance of escape—or, perhaps, of res- 
cue?” 

His eyes became somber. 

“ No, my dear young lady,” he said. 
‘““ My optimism has not reached so far, as 
yet ; but I have persuaded our captors that 
Captain Aylmer’s detention here is not 
necessary. They do not exact a parole 
from him, but they permit me to loose his 
lower limbs and to give him the freedom 
of the deck. It is because his release im- 
plies your own that this concession gives 
me—and him—undoubted pleasure.” 

As Miller finished speaking, he stooped. 
Quickly and deftly he unlashed the cords 
at Aylmer’s ankles, and, with a jerk, 
pulled the prisoner to his feet. He 
shrugged his shoulders as hooked at the 
still tethered hands. 

“T fear I am helpless there, my dear 
fellow,” he said. “ Complete rights of 
enfranchisement were not allowed me.” 

Claire parted her lips as if to speak, 
hesitated, and pressed them firmly to- 
gether again. ‘The shackling of those 
wrists was a mere blind, but — Aylmer 
forebore to communicate the fact to Mil- 
ler. Why? 

Miller looked at Miss Van Arlen keen- 
ly, inquiringly. 

“Ves?” he said. “ You want further 
information—is that it?” 

“‘T have a hundred questions to ask,” 
she smiled. ‘‘ How did you get this con- 
cession? Where are we? What are they 
going to do with us? What is our des- 
tination ? ” 

Miller shrugged his shoulders again. 

‘« As to the first, a little tact was all that 
was necessary ; though tact, indeed, is too 
self-laudatory a word. Logic, let us say. 
I showed him how unnecessary it was to 
antagonize a man with whom he would 
eventually have to chaffer. That was mere 
common sense, was it not?” 

“ Chaffer?’”’ repeated Aylmer. He con- 
sidered Miller; for an appreciable mo- 
ment he surveyed him silently. ‘‘ That 
implies a bargain, and to bargain there 
must be goods to sell. Landon has none 
which will tempt me.” 

“ Liberty?” suggested Miller. “ Com- 
fort—and not for yourself alone?” 

“With Landon I do not bargain,” said 
Landon’s cousin doggedly. “I have set 
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myself to clean our name of the stigmas 
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with which he has so shamefully be- 


‘daubed it. There are no terms to be made 


between him and me.” 

“You sacrifice yourself?’ said Miller. 
He paused. ‘ Have you the right to sac- 
rifice others? ” 

“No,” said Aylmer quietly. ‘“‘ You and 
Miss Van Arlen must do exactly what 
seems best for yourselves. ‘That is a deal 
apart.” 

Miller shook his head. 

““No, my dear Captain Aylmer,” he 
answered. “‘ That is exactly what it is 
not. Landon’s terms concern us all.” 

Claire looked at him anxiously. 

“He has told you them?” she cried. 
“You are his messenger ?” 

Miller gave a little bow of acquies- 
cence. 

“They are bluntly these,” he said. 
“For you he demands from your father 
the sum of twenty-five thousand pounds. 
For your nephew, double that amount. 
For myself—lI must apologize for placing 
myself next, but the financial sequence 
necessitates it—ten thousand. For our 
friend here, nothing; or, to be precise, 
nothing in cash.” 

Claire Van Arlen did not flinch as he 
mentioned the sums. She merely looked 
contemptuous. 

“Ts that all?” she asked. 
common blackmailer ?”’ 

Miller shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “ Unfortunately that 
is not all.” He looked directly at Ayl- 
mer. “It rests with you,” he said sud- 
denly. “He wants from you—silene:. 
What has happened is as if it had never 
been.’ You are to allow him to take his 
place unquestioned in the society which 
befits his rank. He wishes to turn a new 
leaf.” 

Aylmer met the look with blank in- 
credulity, at first. “Chen his lips tight- 
ened with determination. 

“And you?” he cried. ‘ You are ta- 
king him seriously? You are going to 
give him this money?” 

Miller’s out-turned palms expressed a 
vague pessimism. 

“What can I do? 
tive?” he asked. 

Aylmer laughed harshly. 

“ Blank refusal—what is his answer to 
that?” 

The dark eyes searched the two ex- 
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pectant faces meditatively. The thin, pre- 
hensile fingers picked at a loose splinter 
in the bulkhead. 

“T think he would find a way,” Miller 
said slowly. “I think—in fact, he has 
threatened it—he would hurt you.” 

Aylmer stared at the gray figure, puz- 
zled, frowning. Miller had used a new 
voice for the two last syllables—a voice 
that shook ever so slightly with some con- 
cealed emotion. 

“Hurt you,” he reiterated sharply, and 
then darted a quick, birdlike glance at 
Aylmer—a look full of interrogation. 

Claire Van Arlen moved forward with 
a sudden startled movement. 

“Hurt?” she cried. “ You mean that 
he would use torture?” 

“T think,” said Miller very slowly, 
“that he would use anything.” 

And then Aylmer began to laugh— 
loudly, gaily, and quite whole-heartedly. 

Miller’s eyebrows proclaimed their 
owner’s astonishment. 

“Melodrama!” explained Aylmer, still 
chuckling. ‘I remtember Landon as a 
small boy—even before his Eton days. 
He bred these leanings then. He wasted 
his pocket-money on ‘bloods,’ I think 
they are called—penny exhilarators for 
youths of tender years, crammed with im- 
possible villainies. And now he is going 
to tie flaming splinters between my fin- 
gers and squeeze my thumbs in the crack 
of the door! This is the price I am to 
pay for refusing to undertake his social 
rehabilitation. We cannot congratulate 
him on his sense of humor — we really 
cannot!” 

Miiler paused over his reply. He 
looked down, he looked up, and then 
bridged a moment of hesitation with his 
usual expedient—a shrug. 

“ For the moment I fear he hasn’t got 
one,”’ he said. 

“Possibly not,” agreed Aylmer. He 
nodded toward the door. “I'll take ad- 
vantage of his concessions to come and 
see.” He gave another little confident 
nod to usher the other two before him. 
As the child ran forward, he caught him 
up with his bound hands and raised him 
shoulder high; then, stooping, he passed 
out at Miller’s heels upon the deck. He 
was laughing still—laughing up at the 
boy, as the childish fingers steadied them- 
selves in his hair. 


“You won’t be able to do that, when 
they shave it to put the pitch-plaster on,” 
he cried. ‘‘ And when they’ve stretched 
me on the rack, I shall be too tall to carry 
you out of a cabin. And as for being a 
pig man again, and carrying a spear, after 
the thumbscrews have been applied, why, 
it simply won’t bear thinking about! ” 


XXXIV 


As Aylmer emerged on deck, he looked 
about him keenly. Muhammed’s was the 
first figure that caught his eye. The Moor 
was sitting on the gunwale opposite the 
companion, looking shoreward ; and the 
shore, to Aylmer’s surprise, was very near 
on the starboard bow. 

Suddenly he realized that it was not 
the mainland which he saw, but an archi- 
pelago of islands, girdled with reefs. 
Rock-bound channels were frames to pic- 
tures of the dun African strand half a 
dozen miles away. 

He looked aft. The sun was not far 
from its setting, hanging in a red disk 
above the distant hills of Algeria. The 
captain was at the tiller. Beside him 
lounged Landon, watching a gray-painted 
torpedo-boat which had emerged from the 
shelter of the islands and was about to 
pass close under their stern. The gold 
and crimson of the Spanish naval ensign 
floated at her flagstaff. 

Landon looked around as he heard the 
footsteps of the newcomers on the deck. 
Without changing his -seat, and with a 
studied air of contempt, he nodded them 
a greeting. 

“Well,” he said laconically. 

Aylmer was silent. His glance trav- 
eled over Landon’s head to examine the 
war-vessel as it passed. 

The captain grunted something in an 
undertone. Landon laughed, and held 
up the first and fourth fingers of his 
right hand horn-wise. 

“The good Luigi advises me to avert 
the evil eye,” he explained. ‘‘ Does that 
glance of yours threaten us, my affection- 
ate cousin? ” 

Aylmer sat back upon the boom and 
looked at the other squarely. The child 
scrambled from his shoulder and went 
back along the deck to stand at Muham- 
med’s knee; but the Moor, after a quick 
welcoming smile, showed no further rec- 
ognition of his presence. His glance— 
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the glances, indeed, of all on board— 
were centered in the meeting of the two 
who eyed each other across the slant of 
Signor Luigi’s tiller. 

Aylmer made a motion of his head to- 
ward Miller. 

“You sent this man to bargain with 
me?” he said. 

“No,” said Landon. 
tell you my terms.” 

He laughed; he looked Aylmer inso- 
lently in the face; he laughed again. 

“The thick-headedness of you is what 
amuses me,” he said; “ the crass incapa- 
bility of understanding your own case. 
Order, respectability, good feeling, as you 
call it—these have been propping you all 
your life. You don’t understand—how 
should you?— what it is to be in the 
hands of a man who gives not a jot for 
any one of them.” He snapped his fin- 
gers. ‘Not that!” he added. “ For 
honor, standing, the esteem of my fellows, 
I give nothing—nothing! ” 

“And yet chaffer to obtain them,” said 
Aylmer dryly. 

“T don’t chaffer—I take,” said Lan- 
don. ‘I am requiring them as mere stage 
properties necessary to the carrying out 
of my other purposes. Intrinsically they 
have no value for me.” 

“Unfortunately for you, however, you 
have neither the weapons to win such 
things nor the means to buy them,” said 
Aylmer. 

“ Haven’t I?” said Landon slowly. 
“ Haven’t 1?” He rose from his seat and 
came a pace or two nearer. “ Listen to 
me, you—you blazing fool!” he snarled. 
‘“‘] have you here to break, as I will. See 
that you don’t goad me into doing it, for 
the mere pleasure of seeing you squirm! 
You give me your promise to accept me 
push me forward—vouch for me—in the 
rotten mob you call society, or you’ll be 
sorry before I’ve done with you!” 

Aylmer still stared relentlessly into the 
other’s eyes. 

“You haven’t a thing that’ll touch me 
—not a single thing!” he said. “ My 
life? Do you think that has a value for 


“T sent him to 





me above the hope of clearing you from 
a decent family’s path—into the gutter? ” 
Landon went white with passion. 
fingers worked. 
“By Heaven!” he said, and his eyes 
shot menacing lightnings—toward Mil- 
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ler, not toward his cousin. ‘‘ Am I to 
keep my hands off him, after that? ” 

There was a sort of appeal in the ques- 
tion. There was malignance, there was 
red anger ; but there was entreaty, the cry 
of a slave to a master. Claire recognized 
it; so did Aylmer, with amazement. 

They both looked at the gray man. 
Miller’s gesture was all humility, all de- 
jection. 

“Don’t exasperate him, Captain Ayl- 
mer,” he pleaded. “ He has weapons— 
he has, indeed! ”’ 

Landon laughed malevolently. 

“You bet I have!” he cried. ‘‘ Your 
thick body and your ox’s nerves? You 
can pit them against me, if you like. 
What about your finer feelings, as I sup- 
pose you’d call them? What about your 
honor? And what about hers?” 

He shot the question out fiercely, in- 
sistently, pointing at Claire. A sudden 
dryness coated Aylmer’s lips. 

‘What do you mean?” he demanded. 

He rose, too, towering over Landon 
from the full height of his stature, which 
seemed to have added inches to itself since 
the other spoke. But Landon, drunk with 
venom, did not flinch. 

“Look at her!” he cried, still point- 
ing. ‘Look at her! If you defy me, 
you shall have something more to look at 
before long! I’ll deal with her, let me 


tell you! I'll let these men have their 
will of her. I’ll drag her through filth 
enough. Tl—” 


His voice broke hideously into a shriek 
of pain. Aylmer had flung off the lash- 
ings on his wrists and continued the move- 
ment, as it were, into one direct, smashing 
blow on Landon’s mouth! 

And Landon fell as a log falls, stark, 
inert, his head meeting the tiller-end in 
his fall with frightful emphasis. He 
rolled into the scuppers at the captain’s 
feet, bloody, disfigured, unconscious as 
the deck itself, 

There was a rush from the two deck- 
hands. Muhammed came flying aft. Ayl- 
mer dodged, landed his fist on the Moor’s 
temple, evaded the hands stretched out 
for him, and sprang for the rigging: 
Within the space of seconds he was stand- 
ing up on the great cross spar of the 
lateen, leaning against the mast, and wa- 
ving his arms like a semaphore toward 
the gray stern of the torpedo-boat as she 
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slid away against the disk of the setting 
sun. 

The captain yelled aloud with fury. 

“ He is signaling to them! ”’ he scream- 
ed. “If they see him, we’re undone!” 

A sudden light gleamed in Claire’s 
eyes—a light of hope, of relief, and, 
bright above them all, of admiration. 
This was a man! Her woman’s blood 
quickened to the knowledge that his man’s 
strength had been used brutally, splendid- 
ly—for her. She cried aloud her en- 
couragement. She waved her hand. 

“Make them see you—make them!” 
she called. 

She beat her open hand upon the taff- 
rail in her passion. 

The gunboat slowed. Half a dozen 
signal flags rushed up to her peak. The 
white foam of her wake disappeared slow- 
ly with the stopping of her engines. 

Captain Luigi cried out again. He 
addressed invectives to things terrestrial, 
and to celestial things apostrophes at a 
set value in candles, using both forms of 
eloquence impartially to goad his hesi- 
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tating deck-hands to pull Aylmer from 
his perch at the risk of their lives. The 
mariners shook their heads. 

And then, at the captain’s ear—harsh- 
ly, snippingly, between his teeth—Miiller 
spoke. 

“Let go the halyards!” 
“Let go the halyards!” 

Claire Van Arlen heard. She cried out 
to Aylmer warningly, shrill in her de- 
spair. He did not hear, or, perhaps, in 
the intentness of his task, did not heed. 
She cried out again. 

Too late! 

The two men flung themselves upon 
the ropes which held the great lateen- 
yard in place, slacked them, payed them 
out suddenly a couple of yards. Aylmer 
tottered, rocked forward, and then main- 
tained his handhold upon the mast. But 
this time the men reversed the operation. 
With a tremendous effort they jerked the 
ropes. The spar leaped upward! 

And Aylmer shot out into the air and 
landed stunningly upon the planking at 
Claire Van Arlen’s feet. 


he hissed. 


(To be continued ) 


SIGHT-SEEING AEROPLANE 


ALL aboard for Jupiter, 
For Venus, and for Mars, 

With side excursions on the trip 
To several famous stars. 

No danger, ladies—take your seats— 
This is the Milky Way, 

And sinking yonder in the west 
Behold the orb of day! 


Here’s Vega, which the mariners 
Take observations by; 

And there’s the solid silver moon, 
The lighthouse of the sky. 

Upon your left Orion swings, 
Who hunts the Bear all night; 

And on your right the Dipper hangs, 
Scoured up and shining bright. 


Ten minutes for a little stroll 
On Saturn’s largest ring, 

And five to see the Gemini 
Perform the Highland fling; 

A pause to view the glittering length 
Of Berenice’s hair, 

And back we go to earth again— 
All out at Union Square! 


Minna Irving 
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A DREAM OF NEW YORK TOWN 


| ATE welsh rabbit, hot mince pie, 
And toasted crabs and pork, 

Then went to bed; and shortly I 
Was dreaming of New York. 


Manhattan town was tilted so 
It stood upon its point; 

The Battery was like a toe, 
And there was many a joint! 


Full nine miles up I do declare 
The city proudly stood; 

The East Side tasted mountain air, 
Which did its people good. 


The city wasn’t bolt upright; 
It leaned some ten degrees; 

It surely was a curious sight, 
For people on their knees 


Were slowly climbing up Broadway 
And pausing, scant of breath. 
To “run down-town” was merely play, 
Though falls meant sudden death. 


The Singer Building, still intact, 
But sadly out of plumb, 

Had Pisa beaten, for a fact; 
To see it struck me dumb. 


3ut Central Park was ruined quite; 
’Twas five miles up, and so, 

Although the air was clear and bright, 
It had perpetual snow. 


The people in the frozen north, 
Up Yonkers way, were sca‘ed; 
In furs and robes they sallied forth, 
And farther south they fared. 


But Cook and Peary, side by side, 
Said “ Let me reach my goal!” 
And, climbing up without a guide, 

They tried to find the pole. 


Up frozen streets their way they cut, 
Ascending ever higher; 

Anon came sounds like “ Mongrel mutt!” 
And now and then just “ Liar!” 


At last a man in Union Square, 
While climbing up a tree, 

Let go his hold, fell through the air 
Down-town, disabling me. 


At first they thought I had escaped, 
But found that I was dead; 

And then in black the town they draped, 
And sadly bowed each head. 


Yes, my demise they keenly felt; 
All business seemed to halt; 

On my good deeds the preacher dwelt, 
Then tucked me in a vault. 


And just in time, for Peary’s frown 
Had melted all the snow; 

A cataract leaped o’er the town 
And set the streets aflow. 


Not one escaped to tell the tale; 
The town went out to sea, 
And just as dead as any nail 
Within that vault was me! 
Charles Battell Loomis 


THE ORIGIN OF THE KISS 


HE saw her lips, and deemed them roses 
fair. 


A flower he strove to pluck, and it was 


this— 
I have it from a fairy who was there, 
And saw it all while peeping from his lair— 


Gave first to man that perfect flower of 


bliss— 
The lover’s kiss! 
John M. Woods 


HOOKS AND EYES 


E was so very, very wise, 
He lost his heart to two fair eyes; 
So lustrous and so deep were they, 
Full of the sparkling light of day. 
He knew such eyes were windows of 
The soul, and, looking through, saw love. 


He wed her, and his love still grew— 
Affection tender, stanch, and true; 
Till came a trial dire and dark 
That filled his soul with care and cark. 
She went down-town 
And bought a gown— 
One of those fearful things, alack, 
That fasten somehow at the back— 
And asked him—oh, the bitter cup !— 
To hook her up! 
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He fumbled at it for a bit; 

He tugged and hauled and pulled at it; 
He tried it this way, tried it that; 

He panted like a tiger-cat; 

Kept at it with a deal of vim, 

But still the thing eluded him; 

And then he spoke a bitter word, 

The kind no lady should have heard, 
As with ten thumbs and fingers few 
The maidish task he tried to do. 


“Wherefore these words and darkling 
looks?” 
Cried she. 
“T love your eyes, but—oh, your hooks!” 
Quoth he. 


And ever since that oath he swore, 
She’s worn that gown hind-side before. 


Mora 


No rose hath ever yet been born 
Without its thorn; 
And when in maiden’s eyes you look, 
Be careful lest you get the hook! 
Wilberforce Jenkins 


THE AVIATOR'S LOVE-SONG 


AM waiting at your window 
With my whirring planes at rest, 
While the world is wrapped in slumber, 
And the moon is in the west. 
Wake, my love, and draw the curtain! 
Let us take our secret flight 
Where the comet’s flaming finger 
Points the way across the night. 


We will speed through silent spaces 
Where no eye can see our bliss, 
When my eager arm enfolds you, 
And you lean to meet my kiss. 
We will sail to meet the morning, 
And our honeymoon shall be 
In the palace of the rainbow— 
Come, oh, come, and fly with me! 
Minna Irving 


THE ERA OF MUSIC 


LL the world is music-mad; 

Strauss and Wagner ’gainst Puccini, 

Schumann-Heink or Tetrazzini— 
Opera is now the fad; 

With Caruso, Toscanini 

Gives Mascagni or Rossini; 
Not a ticket can be had— 
All the world is music-mad! 


Symphonies are just as bad; 
Out of Boston, out of Russia, 
Or the long-haired parts of Prussia, 
Come performers great and sad; 
& 
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Mischa Elman, Mannes, Kreisler, 
Rachmaninoff, Bloomfield-Zeisler, 

Scrape the bow or strike the pad— 

All the world is music-mad! 

Hammerstein is also glad 
When Renaud and Cavalieri, 

Gilibert and shapely Mary 

In “Louise,” “ Hérodiade,” 

“Tales of Hoffmann,” “Thais,” 
“ Sapho,” 


Pack the houses. 
Dear old operatic dad! 
All the world is music-mad! 


You may laugh, oh, 


Envoy 


‘ 


Prince, ’tis time to watch your “ wad,” 
For the most of it is “ad.” 
Don’t be netted like a shad! 
Be a sane one, if a plain one; 
All the world is music-mad! 
Roderick Gill 


THE SWEET GIRL GRADUATE 
c= has the knowledge that girls get in 
college, 
Finds everything in the books; 
Lovely to gaze upon, she looks amaze upon 
Me, when I ask if she cooks. 


She is the boss of me as to philosophy; 
Hegel she thinks is immense, 
And yet this she-scholar will spend a whole 
dollar 
For goods that are worth thirty cents! 


Bacteriology, Greek, and psychology 
She can recite without hitch; 

But it is actual matter-o’-factual 
Truth, that she can’t sew a stitch! 


She would just dote upon having a vote 
upon 
Questions of civic finance; 
Yet, what she best can do, yes, and with 
zest can do, 
Is to play tennis and dance. 


Were she not charming, I’d think most 
alarming 
A learning so largely ideal; 
But some one will marry her, and he will 
carry her 
Into the realm of the real. 


Then college theory straightway will flee, 
or he 
Is for a man an apology; 
And all her learning to solid use turning 
Will make good (perhaps) every “ology”! 
George Jay Smith 
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MAME BURGESS 


BY EDITH LIVINGSTON SMITH 


AUTHOR OF “THE VIOLET DREAM OF YOUTH," ETC. 


CAN’T go to the Sunday-school 


‘6é 
| picnic,” wailed Mary _ Eliza, 
‘“’cause Mr. Henry Jordan’s too 
mean to close down the mill, an’ he 


won’t let none of us off. One of the 


girls told the foreman she wanted to 
go to the picnic, and he said, awful 
madlike: 

“* All right, go! You’re only twelve 
years old, anyhow, that I know, an’ you 
ain’t supposed to be workin’ here till 
you’re fourteen; so go on an’ play to the 
picnic, little girl, if you want to, an’ 
that’ll be the end of your job!’” 

“ Ain’t Mr. Jordan goin’ to give noth- 
in’ toward the picnic fund?” said her 
mother, indignantly, ignoring the twelve- 
vear-old allusion, which was a sore sub- 
ject with her. 

“No one dast ask him,” said her 
young daughter in a scared whisper. 
‘“He’s dreadful overbearing, an’ rude, 
an’ rich!” 

Mrs. Jones sat regarding the placid 
faces of the three younger children, calm 
in their secure prospect of the picnic. 
Then her gaze rested in troubled solici- 
tude upon the tear-stained visage of Mary 
Eliza, the eldest and best-loved. 

Since Mrs. Lydia Jones discovered 
that her Violet Dream of Youth, for 
the complexion, which she sold at fifty 
cents a jar, had brought her the esteem 
of many of the inhabitants of Plutarch 
as well. as their half-dollars, her faith 
in the simplicity of life was lessened. 

“*Tain’t that it ‘ain’t honest of me 
to take their money for the stuff, ef they 
want to buy it for their explexions,” 
she would muse aloud, while Mary Eliza, 
like a well-trained echo, would listen 
and assent to her remarks. “ But it ain’t 
quite honest of them to try an’ save 
beauty they ain’t got by daubin’ their 
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faces. Perhaps washin’ clothes fer a 
livin’, like I used ter do, be more moral ; 
but it skimps our souls fer lack o’ funds.” 

“Um!” acquiesced Mary Eliza. “ But, 
ma, when folks is poor ain’t souls in 
their bodies a kind o’ parrot-ox, any- 
way? ‘That’s what the teacher used to 
call things when two an’ two sized up 
to five, as they do sometimes.” 

‘““T guess so; you’re smarter’n I be,” 
her mother agreed, “ an’ I know I’m doin’ 
wrong to let you hev a job in that new 
mill when you ain’t fourteen. Next fall 
you go to school again, thirteen or not, 
do you hear?” 

““Yes’m,” said Mary Eliza meekly, 
knowing the conversation would drift to 
pleasanter channels directly. There was 
silence for a brief space, and then she 
ventured: “ But, ma, ef you think the 
toilet-cream you sell ’em is all foolish- 
ness, what of the false hair you’re ped- 
dlin’ now?” 

“Tt’s awful stylish,” sighed Mrs. 
Lydia, “ an’ I guess we'll hev to let it 
go at that. Ever so many of the ladies 
has taken switches, and most of the 
young ladies over to the lower town hev 
bought transportations—that’s a sort of 
bang and blouse to the hair in front. 
Mis’ Weddle, and Mame Burgess, that 
married Jo Piper, and Mis’ Adam 
Weaver, hev bought curls an’ puffs for 
the back, to fill out under their hats. 
They’re real elegant—any shade, ready 
to pin on, an’ sold by the half-dozen.” 

‘““T want some curls!” mourned Pansy 
Viola suddenly. 

“ Hear that!” exclaimed Mrs. Lydia 
indignantly. “ Here’s Pansy Viola cryin’ 
fer curls, and you know, Mary Eliza, you 
be ’most as bad. You said you wanted 
to wear a long braid to the Sunday- 
school picnic, an’ it ain’t Christian not 
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to be content with the hair the good 
Lord let grow on you!” 


“ There was a man in the Bible would: 


hev bought some hair of you, ma, after 
he’d had his cut,” ventured Mary Eliza, 
with the confidence of the youthful con- 
vert. ‘His name was Samson. With 
his hair long he could pull down houses, 
an’ he wasn’t afraid o’ nothin’ ; but when 
he was shorn he hadn’t no more strength 
than Douglas Everett here.” 

“Vou’re deventin’ that, Mary Eliza!” 
said her mother indignantly. “ It’s sin- 
ful to mix up the Bible with Hans an’ 
his sons’ fairy tales.” 

“Tt wasn’t a fairy story, ma. 
it’s in the Bible; [’ll show you.” 

“ Wouldn’t he hev been scairt o’ Mr. 
Henry Jordan?” piped Timothy Roland, 
whose ogrelike conception of the mill- 
owner was magnified by Mary Eliza’s 
imagination. 

“Go to bed!” said his mother irrit- 
ably. ‘‘ Mary Eliza, you wait here a min- 
ute and show me the place in the Bible 
where it says that.” 

But she did not read the lines until 
all the children had gone up-stairs and 
the house was still; then she spelled out 
the words and looked about her guiltily. 

““T don’t hardly believe it!” she 
whispered. 


Truly 


II 


‘Mis’ Moses an’ Mis’ Curtis was here 
this afternoon to ask ef I’d make a cake 
fer the picnic, Mary Eliza,” Mrs. Lydia 
said a few nights later. Mis’ Curtis said 
she wished she dast ask Mr. Jordan fer a 
distribution o’ money fer the picnic, as 
it ain’t likely Mis’ Jordan knows how 
to boil a ham or make a cake, only keep- 
in’ hired help; but no one likes to go 
near him.” Mrs. Jones paused, to make 
the effect of her words more striking, 
and caught her breath. “I thought, Mary 
Eliza, I’d show ’em I believe in women 
doin’ their rights in such matters, so I 
said I’d go.” 

“Oh, ma,” cried her daughter, “ you 
can’t! It says on the door: ‘ Pirates. No 
admission except on business.’ ” 

“ An’ ain’t it my business ef I’m on 
a committee fer dorations fer the pic- 
nic?’ said her mother in scorn. ‘I don’t 
deny I feel kind o’ scairt when I think 
on it, more’n when I go sellin’ the 
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Violet Dream o’ Youth or the false hair ; 
but I’m goin’ to hev some strength not 
my own to fall back on,” she whispered 
mysteriously. 

“Ma!” gasped Mary Eliza. “ What?” 

“You remember what you told me 
about Samson an’ his hair?” said her 
mother in a low tone, lest the children 
up-stairs might hear. ‘“ Well, I’m goin’ 
to borry the curls an’ puffs of Mame 
Burgess, that married Jo Piper, an’ 
they’ll look real elegant with my new 
hat. I can’t wear what I’ve got in stock 
jest now, fer it’s mostly bleached-blond 
style; but Mame has the same shade of 
hair as mine, an’ I’ll borry Mis’ Curtis’ 
silk umpire dress, too.” 

“Ma,” breathed Mary Eliza, torn be- 
tween love and faith, ‘‘ perhaps—per- 
haps about Samson was in Hans an’ his 
sons’ fairy tales. I kind o’ ferget.” 

Her mother turned upon her fiercely: 

“Child, I should think you’d be de- 
shamed o’ yourself to be untruthful like 
that! You know it’s in the Bible—you 
showed it to me yourself. I don’t know 
as much about Holy Scripture as I 
might, but I do know there was a lady 
in it told lies, and her. name was Sophie 
Uria, an’ you’d better look out!” 

Mary Eliza, shamed ‘at heart and de- 
feated, crept to bed, where she dreamed, 
not of Samson, but that her mother was 
Daniel, and that Mr. Henry Jordan was 
the largest of several lions surrounding 
her in a cage marked “ Pirates. No ad- 
mission except on business.” 


III 


ALL the next day at the factory, the 
twelve-year-old girl worked with a fever- 
ish haste, knowing that some time during 
those hours her mother would have 
passed under the high-arched gate and 
entered the sacred domain of the offices. 

At six o’clock she rushed home, to 
find her mother sitting very tremulous 
and erect in a high-backed chair, with 
the children and some of the neighbors 
in a semicircle about her. She was clad 
in a magenta silk dress of Empire de- 
sign, and upon her head she wore .a 
corn-colored hat with pink roses and a 
big blue bow, from under which peeped 
the curls and puffs of Mame Burgess. 

“Oh, you dear good ma!” Mary 
Eliza cried, giving her a hug. “ How 
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grand you look—like a real, elegant 


lady! Are you all right? Was he cross? ” 

“T—I don’t quite know,” said Mrs. 
Lydia, passing a nervous hand over her 
brow. “I knew ef I asked any one 
about seein’ him, I wouldn’t get in, so 
I waited until the way was clear, and 
knocked on his door, and then I turned 
the knob an’ walked right in.” She drew 
a long breath. “I told him what I’d 
come fer—that all the town felt as ef 
he ought to give some money fer the 
picnic; and, more’n that, that he ought 
to close the mill that day, an’ that all 
his help’d work better fer a vacation. 
He smiled at that, and asked why I was 
so sure that was so; an’ then I told 
him how I knew, because we used to 
be so poor an’ never hev any fun, an’ 
since makin’ the Dream o’ Youth fer 
folks’ vanities life was a good deal bet- 
ter fer me an’ the children. He seemed 
real interested, so I told him it was bad 
fer souls to grind down bodies too much, 
but at the same time I wasn’t sure ef 
too much money wasn’t sinful. He asked 
me ef I had found it so, an’ I told him 
I hadn’t made up my mind yet, fer the 
Dream o’ Youth still seems to be sellin’ 
fine, an’ of course one can’t stop off such 
a business short. 

“Well, he said he guessed he could 
give five dollars; an’ when I really had 
the money in hand I asked him if my 
daughter, Mary Eliza, could get off fer 
that day, an’ some of her friends, too. 

“¢T mean without dockin’,’ I went 
right on, fer I never could see the sense 
of vacations when you're payin’ the boss 
fer lettin’ you play. 

“T begged real hard, an’ suddenlike 
he smiled an’ said: 

“* Well, really, Mis’ Jones, it ain’t 
the custom, but ef there are enough who 
wish to go I will try an’ make some 
arrangement so they can get off at noon.’ 

“Then I was so pleased I felt guilty 
about you, Mary Eliza—you know 
you’re only twelve,” she went on with a 
searching glance. “So I said, as I start- 
ed to go out: 

“*QOne thing I’ve decided I ought to 
tell you, Mr. Jordan, you're so kind ; 
and that’s that Mary Eliza’s workin’ 
here with my consent, pretendin’ to be 
fourteen, an’ she’s only goin’ on thir- 
I don’t like deceivin’ you.’ I said. 


teen. 
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“He laughed again at that—he 
seemed real good-natured by that time, 
an’ he said: 

“* You’re not fond o’ fraud and intent 
to deceive, then, Mis’ Jones?’ 

‘““T thought he kind o’ looked at the 
puffs of Mame Burgess, an’ then I 
knew what he thought of me, an’ I was 
so ashamed I could hev cried. I sort 
o’ grew cold an’ hot, an’ trembled all 
over, an’ I spoke right up, real bold an’ 
standin’ on my diginy, an’ I said: 

““* Now I know what you're thinkin’, 
Mr. Jordan—that the hair I’ve got on 
ain't my own. No more it is. It be- 
longs to Mame Burgess, that married Jo 
Piper, an’ the dress to Mis’ Curtis, but 
they was all afraid to ask you fer a 
doration fer the picnic; and then I 
thought of Samson in the Bible, an’ how 
he got strength from a little extry hair, 
an’ I thought I’d try it on you, an’-—’” | 

Mrs. Lydia paused, and scanned the 
faces of her sympathizing listeners with 
something like tragic pathos in her pale 
blue eyes; but Mary Eliza, breathless 
with suspense, murmured: 

“Um! An’ then, ma?” 

“T don’t know, child, what he meant, 
but he laughed till the room shook, an’ 
kind 0’ prayed ‘Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord!’ 
over an’ over, like Samson did in the Bi- 
ble; an’ then he said: 

“*T beg your pardon, Mis’ Jones. I 
never cal’lated how interested I might 
get in a Sunday-school picnic. Here’s 
five dollars more, an’ thank you fer ask- 
in’ me!’ 

‘An’ then I come home.” 

“Ten dollars!” 
struck audience, while their faces wore 
the expression of those who have wit- 
nessed a miracle. But Mary Eliza hid 
her face in the folds of the magenta dress. 

“Ma,” she whispered, ‘‘ I knew it was 
in the Bible all the time, but I didn’t 
suppose it would work!” 

Her mother kissed her gently. 

“Hush, child! I thought it was kind 
0’ foolish myself, but this much I know 
now—it was sinful o’ both of us, Mary 
Eliza, to doubt the Holy Scriptures. I 
never could hev gone to that man’s 
pirate office lookin’ an’ feelin’ every-day 
like. It was the silk umpire dress an’ 
the puffs of Mame Burgess giv’ me the 
strength to do it!” 








murmured the awe . 
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THE PUBLIC REAP THE PROFITS 
T the annual dinner of the New York 
managers, early in January, what 
left most impression on the minds 
of those present was not a diatribe against 
the New Theater, as was the case last year, 
or comedy remarks anent “ higher criti- 
cism ” of the drama, or playful references 
to those who might attempt to buck 
against the Syndicate. No, in an era of 
pronounced prosperity in all other fields, 
Oscar Hammerstein, Al Hayman, and 


MARGUERITE CLARK, 
COMEDY, 


Henry W. Savage all pointed their re- 
marks to the one theme, summed up by 
Mr. Hammerstein in the expressive if in- 
elegant term—*“ the rotten business.” 
‘The impresario of West Thirty- Fourth 
Street declared himself unable to find a 
reason for this condition of things. Not 


so Mr. Hayman, who had no hesitation in 
declaring that it was due to the over- 
supply of theaters. New York, it appears, 
possesses thirty-nine that come under the 
head of first-class, with forty-eight others 
devoted to 


vaudeville. In addition to 





WHO STARRED AS PRINCESS MARIE IN THE ENGLISH MUSICAL 
‘“THE KING OF CADONIA 


From her latest photegraph by the Otto Sarony Company, New York 
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these, there are more than five hundred 
moving-picture houses, the grand _ total 
giving Greater New York more places of 
entertainment than London, Paris, and 
Berlin combined. 





ETHEL GREY TERRY, WHO IS SUZANNE IN ‘‘ THE LILY,” 
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great names and great sensationalism,” he 
went on, “ there must be an acceptance of 
grand opera as an established institution, 
as a regular factor in the entertainment 
world. 


There is scarcely a town on the 
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THE NEW PLAY 


FROM THE FRENCH BY DAVID BELASCO 


From a photograph by White, New Vork 


Colonel Savage confined himself to the 
matter of grand opera, and hit the nail on 
the head with his assertion that ‘“ Nothing 
depending upon the public can long retain 
its power when treated as an exotic, or as 
a mere fad. Instead of semi-hysteria over 


Continent so small as not to have its quota 
of grand opera—all taken as a matter of 
course, sans excitement, sans outcry and 
absurd puffery. We must attain the Euro- 
pean view-point—and I am confident that 
we shall.” 
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CONSTANCE COLLIER, THE ENGLISH ACTRESS WHO HAS THE IMPORTANT ROLE OF THE 
MOTHER IN BERNSTEIN’S ‘“‘ISRAEL” 


from her latest photograph by Sarony, New York 
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FLO AND MAY HENGLER, IN THE MUSICAL COMEDY, *‘ THE OLD TOWN 


From their latest photograph by Moffett, Chicago 
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Just previous to the dinner there had 
been a good deal of talk about a possible 
union between the Manhattan and _ the 
Metropolitan Grand Opera companies, 


~ 


Ye 


MADELEINE LOUIS, LEADING WOMAN WITH WILLIAM T. 
IN HIS GREAT SUCCESS, 


GRANGER-SIMPSON, 


STAGE 
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rope. ‘That a greater interest in good 
music is prevalent in the land just now 
than ever before, nobody can deny. What 
the managers complain of is that this in- 


nytt 


AS ETHEL 
‘“THE MAN FROM HOME” 


HODGE, 


From a photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, New Vork 


arising from a statement given to the press 
by Oscar Hammerstein’s son Arthur, who 
points out that the rivalry of the two 
houses has enabled singers to ask and get 
5 5 
prices that are utterly absurd when com- 
pared with what they command in Eu- 


terest is not putting into their pockets the 
profits they think it should bring them. 
Perhaps they do not take sufficient ac- 
count of the fact that this wide-spread in- 
terest creates a tremendous competition. 
For instance, the Wanamaker store in 
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MARGUERITE LESLIE, WHO IS GERMAINE GOURNAY-MARTIN IN CHARLES FROHMAN’S ENGLISH 
PRODUCTION OF ‘ARSENE LUPIN," AT HIS DUKE OF YORK’S THEATER, LONDON 


From her latest photograph by Rita Martin, London 


New York recently instituted in its audi-  certed pieces of the operas were given, 

torium a series of operatic performances, with scenery, costumes, piano and organ 
in which “ Trovatore” and “ Faust” were accompaniment, and a cast of singers in- 
sung each day to audiences of fifteen hun- cluding such well-known names as Harry 
dred at absolutely no cost of admittance. Davies, Harry Luckstone, Blanche Ed- 
All the most important solos and con- wards, and Louise Le Baron. 




















as 


we. 
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‘“ HEROD,” IN WHICH HER HUSBAND, WILLIAM FAVERSHAM, 


JULIE OPP, AS MARIAMNE IN 
IS STARRING 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New Vork 
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CHRYSTAL HERNE, STARRING IN ‘‘ MISS PHILURA,’’ A NEW PLAY BY HENRY BLOSSOM, 
THE PLOT OF WHICH TURNS ON CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


From her latest photograph by Moffett, Chicago 
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I have already commented on the im- 
provement in public taste with regard to 
light opera, as evidenced by the big hits of 
such non-star and really worthy works as 
“The Dollar Princess” and ‘The Choco- 
late Soldier.” A similar development in 
the dramatic field is something to pray 
for. At present, the outlook is pretty 
dark, if one is to judge by the small houses 
drawn by ‘“ Don” and the big ones that 
greet Francis Wilson in his own comedy, 
“The Bachelor’s Baby.” 

The success of this last-named piece is 
one of the hardest blows struck at drama 
as an art in the entire season. We may 
grieve when good plays fail, but what are 
we to say when bad ones triumph? I do 
not mean that ‘‘ The Bachelor’s Baby ” is 
bad in the sense of being depraved in 
trend or offensive in costuming, but that 
it is slovenly in construction, amateurish 
in dialogue, and devoid of originality and 
genuine wit. 

“Why is it a success?”’ you ask. ‘The 
question is easily answered. ‘The story 
hinges on a bachelor’s pronounced an- 
tipathy to children, and on his receipt of 
a legacy in the shape of an orphan girl of 
five. Here is a theme which, if properly 
handled, might be worked into a play con- 
taining genuine comedy and pathos. As 
set forth by Mr. Wilson, it is merely a 
prolonged opportunity of exploiting him- 
self as a winner of laughs on the slightest 
pretext with all too brief interludes of a 
really clever boy actor—Baby Davis—in 
the part of the small niece, Martha. That 
the child’s presence is the real reason for 
the hit of the piece none can deny, and the 
huge audiences the play is attracting pa- 
tiently endure the eighty wearisome min- 
utes for the sake of the twenty pleasant 
ones given them by this clever mite of a 
mummer. 

A performance of this sort really be- 
longs to the world of vaudeville. All that 
is worth while in Mr. Wilson’s comedy 
could easily be compressed into the half- 
hour which either circuit would gladly 
allot to a “ turn ” by an actor of his stand- 
ing. But as the people seem determined 
to flock to the Criterion, and perfectly 
willing to pay two dollars for fifty cents’ 
worth of entertainment, one cannot blame 
either him or Mr. Frohman for taking the 
money. The public alone is at fault—a 
public too prone, like the Athenians of 
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St. Paul’s time, always to desire some new 
thing: 

While the managers may suffer, owing 
to the intense competition, this very fact 
means that everybody else is better off— 
playwrights, players, and the public. Al- 
though it costs more to go to the theater 
in New York than on the Continent, the 
best seats are cheaper than in London, and 
we are annoyed with none of those petty 
hold-ups like the purchase of programs 
or the unwelcome attentions of the ow- 
vreuses — the old women with the foot- 
stools that make a torture of playgoing 
in Paris. 

New York has more producing theaters 
than any city in the world. ‘They are 
more comfortable and better equipped 
than those of any European capital, and 
while the prices of seats are less than in 
London, the salaries of actors, and of all 
connected with the business, are much 
higher. 

Let us felicitate ourselves, therefore, 
that we go to the theater in America, the 
goal to which all who sing in any lan- 
guage aspire, and the land to which all 
who act in English—yea, and in French 
and Italian, too—look forward as pla- 
cing the crown on their achievements. 


OTIS SKINNER LIFTS THE CURTAIN 


One of the innocent little tricks of the 
veracious press-agent is to invent some in- 
teresting future engagement for his client, 
trusting that the short-memoried public 
will have forgotten all about it when the 
announced date comes round without ful- 
filling the prediction. But to one like my- 
self, who keeps track of the players’ realm 
and ever and anon dips back into their 
past, these wondrous tales arise again like 
Banquo’s ghost. Thus I find that on the 
18th of March, 1908, one of the New 
York morning newspapers printed a long 
announcement of the fact that during the 
next season Otis Skinner would head a 
novel training-school for actors, to be es- 
tablished in one of Charles Frohman’s 
New York theaters. Mr. Skinner was to 
act throughout the winter in “‘ The Honor 
of the Family” and four other plays, as- 
sisted by recruits from others of Mr. Froh- 
man’s local companies, thus giving the 
latter that versatility which the long-run 
system leaves them no opportunity to ac- 
quire. Players were to be shifted from 
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cast to cast with great frequency, of course 
returning to their original posts whenever 
their own troupe went on tour; and the 
Skinner organization was to be known as 
the Repertory Company. 

If the cheerful press-agent can only get 
such a story into print, he recks little of 
its subsequent verification or falsification. 
As a matter of fact, instead of remaining 
on Broadway throughout last season, Mr. 
Skinner never played there at all; and 
now, in place of heading a training-school 
for his fellow Frohman players, he must 
perforce content himself with pretending 
to train a single star, night after night, in 
“Your Humble Servant.” And so alto- 
gether satisfying has he proved to his au- 
diences in this character that I am sure 
they would resent his dropping it in order 
to carry out a plan that might perhaps be 
more nearly in accordance with his own 
ambitions. 

As a piece of dramatic construction, 
“Your Humble Servant” is not great. 
It was written by that productive pair of 
playwrights, Messrs. Booth Tarkington 
and Harry Leon Wilson—who have re- 
ceived so much adverse criticism of late 
that I wonder they are not tempted to put 
their next offering forward anonymously. 
Yet much of the Skinner play is highly 
enjoyable. 

Of course, there js nothing novel in the 
role of an actor steeped in the heroics of 
the old school, who is always optimistic ; 
but the public seems to thirst for this sort 
of thing, and when one can see it so well 
done as it is by Mr. Skinner, theater- 
going becomes the delight it was meant to 
be, and not the penance that certain muck- 
rake and fad-exploiting dramatists would 
fain make of it. 

The opening act of ‘“ Your Humble 
Servant ” contains much delightful back- 
stage flavor, which also carries over into 
the second act, laid in a cheap theatrical 
lodging-house in New York. Later on, 
when the authors seek to invade polite so- 
ciety, there is a distinct drop in interest ; 
but the last act, in the new star’s dressing- 
room during a first performance, settles 
back into the easier groove, and ends the 
evening on the winning side of the ledger. 
The part of Margaret Druce, the actress 
who is whipped into shape by Lafe Tow- 
ers (Mr. Skinner), is played very well by 
a woman new to Broadway so far as mem- 
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ory serves ; and it would surely be difficult 
to forget so distinctive a name as Izetta 
Jewell. 


“THE OLD TOWN ” IN A NEW THEATER 


Still another new theater for New 
York, making three that have been opened 
since the present season started last Au- 
gust—or four, if one counts a temple of 
burlesque, the Columbia. And yet the 
drama has no more lodging-places in 
Manhattan than it had before, as the Ma- 
jestic and the Circle have been given over 
to moving pictures, while it is only at rare 
intervals that a manager is found suffi- 
ciently courageous to attempt to lift the 
hoodoo from the Garden. 

The Globe, the latest claimant for pat- 
ronage, seems likely to secure all that its 
manager, Charles Dillingham, could de- 
sire. The house itself is pretty to look at, 
comfortable to sit in, and convenient to 
get out of—this last applying not merely 
to escape from a possible fire, but to the 
fact that there are two coat-rooms, one for 
odd numbers, the other for even. Mr. 
Dillingham proudly boasts that his is the 
only program in the world that carries ab- 
solutely no advertisements, the first cover 
bearing a neat design giving the name of 
the theater, and the last being left abso- 
lutely blank, so that ladies need have no 


‘fear of smirching their gloves with print- 


er’s ink. 

As the house is to be devoted to musical 
comedy, a more appropriate name might 
have been found for it than one that harks 
back to Shakespeare’s own theater ; but in 
a city where the Comedy shelters such se- 
rious offerings as “The Melting Pot” 
and “ The Watcher ’—the main motif of 
the latter play is the influence of a mother 
from beyond the grave — theatergoers 
should have become accustomed to dis- 
sociating the title of a playhouse from the 
character of its offerings. 

The honor of opening the Globe fell 
neither to Fritzi Scheff nor to Elsie Janis 
—not because Mr. Dillingham had any- 
thing against them, but because it was the 
turn of Montgomery and Stone to produce 
a new play. This, ‘The Old Town,” 
by George Ade and Gustave Liiders, is 
neither so brilliant in spectacle as ‘“ The 
Wizard of Oz” nor so fertile in plot as 
“The Red Mill,” but it is more up-to- 
date than either, and furnishes Fred Stone 
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with opportunities to do some wonderful 
“stunts.” Being an old circus hand, he 
finds no difficulty in walking a tight rope 
in the first act, climbing up the side of a 
house and standing on his head to dust off 
flowers in the second, and doing marvel- 
ous evolutions with a lariat. He brings 
into the piece a breezy element of novelty 
which serves as fillip to the jaded appetite 
of your Broadway playgoer. 

“The Old Town” strikes me as one 
of those things that will grow on you. 
It is so beautifully staged that on a first 
view one is constantly busy picking out 
new points to admire in the costuming or 


the scenery, and the songs do not get their - 


fair share of attention. For this reason 
there will probably be many “ repeaters ” 
at the Globe during the run of “ The Old 
Town.” 

Pleasant features in the cast are the 
Hengler sisters, Flo and May, daughters 
of Tommy Hengler, of Delehanty and 
Hengler, a famous team in the days of 
old variety before it took on the high- 
sounding, if meaningless name of vaude- 
ville—a distinctly American appellation, 
by the way. Among the numbers that the 
sisters sing is ‘‘ Sweet Aileen,” which, the 
program assures us—the assertion seems 
rather a sweeping one—was the inspira- 
tion for most of the present day song-and- 
dance music. 





FAILURES DESERVED AND OTHERWISE 


‘A Little Brother of the Rich,” by the 
playwrights responsible for “ The Fourth 
Estate,” followed on the heels of this 
latter drama at Wallack’s, where it made 
but a brief stay, and proved to be note- 
worthy only for a cock-fight pulled off in 
a drawing-room and for Hilda Spong’s 
remarkable acting as a soulless married 
flirt. For the rest, although the house- 
bill informed us that it was intended for 
satire, the play was neither that nor com- 
edy nor farce, but a mongrel affair such 
as one might expect a tyro to write for 
amateurs to play. 

‘““A Little Brother of the Rich” was 
not the only failure to see the Broadway 
footlights on that fatal Monday after 
Christmas. There were two others, one 
of them by no less practised a hand in 
successes, if you please, than Charles 
Klein. But, after all, he has only himself 
to blame for the fiasco of “ The Next of 
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Kin.” Carried away by that bugbear of 
almost all dramatists who ‘“ arrive ’’—the 
insensate desire to reform somebody or 
something—and having succeeded in his 
flings at the bench with “ The Lion and 
the Mouse,” and at police methods with 
“The Third Degree,” Mr. Klein must 
needs turn his attention to the law and 
its delays. 

The first act of “ Next of Kin” was 
promising, but for the mere sake of a 
clever curtain to the second, the author 
built up a climax which he utterly over- 
threw with a single line of dialogue in the 
next scene. This is not only bad art, but 
bad business, Mr. Klein, for it puts your 
audiences in the position of a lot of chil- 
dren who have been fooled, and teaches 
them to distrust you. 

“The Next of Kin” had the further 
drawback of being presented with a husky 
rather than a shrinking heroine; and al- 
though Hedwig Reicher very nobly re- 
tired in favor of Grace Elliston, there 
remained other handicaps in the construc- 
tion of the piece itself, and the substitu- 
tion availed not to save the play. 

It is more difficult to understand the 
equally short shrift of ‘“ The Fires of 
Fate,” the third failure of New Year’s 
week in New York, and the sixth English 
play to bite the dust since last September. 
Even a good cast, with Hamilton Revelle 
for the hero-colonel and William Hawtrey 
as the short-tempered clergyman, could 
not save it, nor could the surprising inno- 
vation of printing the name of the author, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, in larger type 
than that of the manager. 


PASTE MELODRAMA AND MUSICAL GEMS 


Scorned on the Bowery, old-fashioned 
melodrama seems to be no longer accepta- 
ble even on Broadway, the last resort for 
the decayed and decrepit of the theatrical 
world. After a tour of week, half-week, 
and one-night stands, ‘“‘ The Barrier ” was 
brought into Klaw & Erlanger’s “ house 
beautiful,” the New Amsterdam, for three 
weeks, to fill in between “ The Silver 
Star” and “ Madame X.” It was an- 
nounced as “‘ Rex Beach’s thrilling narra- 
tive, dramatized by Eugene W. Presbrey,” 
and had Theodore Roberts featured in a 
good cast. The notices were excellent, 
but theatergoers refused to respond ; and, 
for my part, I do not blame them. 
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I have not read the book, which is said 
to be an interesting story, but the play 
failed to convince me. All its types seem 
to be of the stage stagy, each awaiting 
his chance for the big speech. Our audi- 
ences to-day wish, like Shakespeare, to 
have the mirror held up to nature, but 
they even go further than the Bard of 
Avon—they wish it to reflect - nature 
that they themselves know—the drama of 
every-day modern life, though you may 
make it as sensational as you please. This 
school came in with “ Paid in Full,” and 
seems to be still in session. .‘‘ The Bar- 
rier” belongs to the period of ‘‘ The Girl 
of the Golden West” and “ The Squaw 
Man,” and may still find its admirers on 
the one-night stands. 

Odd, isn’t it, to have the greatest en- 
thusiasm at a performance by Andrew 
Mack, beloved of the Irish, evoked by a 
song extolling the English soldier—a 
number in which Mack himself does not 
appear? Yet that is what happened on 
the night when I saw “ ‘The Prince of 
Bohemia,” Mack’s new vehicle, by J. 
Hartley Manners, with music by Al 
Baldwin Sloane. ‘The song in question, 
‘“‘ Sentimental ‘Tommy ”—a new name for 


our old friend Tommy Atkins—is nearly 


as catchy and much more picturesquely 
staged than was the double sextet in 
“Florodora.” Like that memorable num- 
ber, it is for the chorus alone, some thirty 
odd of them in this case, the red coats 
of the twelve men contrasting effectively 
with the light gowns of the women. 

But you must not understand from this 
that Mr. Mack has not his own innings 
in the piece, which, if short of story, is 
long on pretty music. His own “Go’Way, 
Mistah Moon,” runs ‘“ Sentimental Tom- 
my” a close second in popularity; then 
there’s—but an enumeration of the song 
hits in “‘ Bohemia ” would make this page 
too much like a catalogue of titles to look 
readable. Dainty Christie MacDonald 
sings one of them—“ Gentle River,” and 
she and Mack have another close to the 
soil and the heart—‘ Just a Little Bit of 
Blarney.” 

Referring to my notice of “ The Arca- 
dians,” as played in London, in THE 
Munsey for last September, I note that 
I spoke of its having brought back pros- 
perity to the Shaftesbury, in which “ The 
Belle of New York” held forth for two 
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seasons, but which had of late fallen on 
rather evil days. It is a coincidence that 
the piece has had practically the same 
experience in New York, at the Liberty, 
where Charles Frohman’s production of 
another English offering—‘ The Fires of 
Fate "—had just flickered out, as I have 
related elsewhere. 

A second hearing of “ ‘The Arcadians ” 
proved even more enjoyable than the first. 
I am not at all certain that Mr. Frohman 
has not provided a cast superior to the 
one that is still playing the piece in 
London. Julia Sanderson is delightful as 
the Irish maiden, Zi/een. Her dance in 
the pretty two-step, “Charming Weather,” 
with Alan Mudie, is something the house 
is reluctant to give up, even after many 
repetitions. Then there are her “ Girl 
with a Brogue ” and “ Bring Me a Rose,” 
which appeal to both the eye and the ear. 
Miss Sanderson, who first came into 
prominence when “ Fantana” was the 
rage, has recently been featured in an- 
other musical piece from England, “ Kitty 
Grey.” 

Another “ Kitty Grey” recruit is Per- 
cival Knight, comedian, who has made 
perhaps the biggest individual hit in ‘“‘The 
Arcadians ”’ as the jockey who never won 
a race. Earlier in the season he was the 
waiter who tried to sing “ ‘Truly Rural ” 
in “The Dollar Princess.” Two other 
actors from England help make up the 
fine cast of ‘The Arcadians ’—Connie 
Ediss, familiar to Broadway since Lew 
Fields imported her for “ The Girl Be- 
hind the Counter,” and Ethel Cadman, 
quite new, but- destined to become a favor- 
ite, as she is pretty, modest, and possessed 
of a voice really remarkable for its range 
and sweetness. 

The leading comedy role—that of the 
London restaurant - proprietor who be- 
comes an Arcadian for the nonce—falls 
to Frank Moulan, who used to be with the 
Castle Square Opera Company, and who 
subsequently made a great hit as the Sw/- 
tan of Sulu. 


’ 


RUDOLF BESIER AT HIS BEST AND WORST 


I have already made brief mention of 
Rudolf Besier’s ‘“ Don,” as presented at 
the New Theater. In London it has been 
on the stage of three different houses, 
having been transferred from the Hay- 
market to make room for ‘The Blue 
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Bird,” booked for the Christmas season. 
Mr. Besier is a young Englishman, who is, 
or recently was, connected with the Pear- 
son publishing - house. In “ Don” he 
shows that he has the courage of his con- 
victions, his hero being a character of 
very decided views, to which he holds 
most consistently ; but the salient quality 
of the play is its lack of theatric appeal. 

Don, the son of an English vicar, is a 
young man of literary tastes, and with 
most unusual ideas of propriety. ‘This sort 
of person is usually represented on the 
stage as either a cad or a boor, but Mr. Be- 
sier has given us a gentleman who over- 
rides conventionalities as if they were but 
cobwebs in his path. The entire action is 
supposed to take place at the rectory dur- 
ing an autumn afternoon. At the New 
Theater, where the scene-shifting is so 
speedy, the second act is brought so closely 
on the heels of the first that for a minute 
one imagines that the appearance of one 
of the characters in the doorway is for the 
purpose of taking a curtain-call after the 
preceding scene. The play is very inter- 
esting, once it gets fairly started; and 
although the usual British pottering over 
the tea-things is much in evidence, this 
may be said to be balanced by the flourish 
of revolvers in the last act, which threat- 
ens—but no more—to turn comedy into 
melodrama. 

In the all-round excellence of the cast, 
the New Theater surpassed even itself. 
Matheson Lang made an attractive figure 
of Don, who is engaged to one girl, and 
who plays cavalier to another merely to 
protect her from a cruel husband. That 
he really loves Ann—neatly interpreted 
by Leah Bateman-Hunter—and gets her 
in the end, is the refreshing side of this 
unconventional play, which is infinitely 
superior to Mr. Besier’s somber “ Mrs. 
Latimer’s Husband,” tried out for two 
special. matinées at the Hackett while 
‘Don ” was in the repertoire at the New. 

Acted in London last year by Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell, “ Mrs. Latimer’s Hus- 
band ” attained only a brief career, and 
was essayed on this side the Atlantic mere- 
ly because the emotional réle of the wife 
appealed strongly to Mary Lawton. By 
an odd coincidence, its presentation 
brought into New York simultaneously 
two plays that arrayed children against 
their parents in a scene of denunciation ; 
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for as in “ The Lily ” Nance O’Neil turns 
on her father, so in ‘‘ Mrs. Latimer’s Hus- 
band” does Mrs. Latimer deliver a sca- 
thing rebuke to her mother, who has 
forced her to marry for money and social 
position. Talky to a degree, and impreg- 
nated with the atmosphere of the sick- 
room — the husband never appears, but 
dies behind closed doors — “ Mrs. Lati- 
mer’s Husband ”’ is not a thing to please 
anybody except the actors who play it. 


THREE STARS AND TWO FAILURES 


When you discover that Willie Collier’s 
new farce, “ A Lucky Star,” derives its 
title from the ‘fact that his name in the 
play is Ronald Lester Starr, you can read- 
ily imagine what a mediocre sort of humor 
pervades the piece, which was fitted to 
this popular comedian by Anne Crawford 
Flexner from the Williamsons’ book, 
“The Botor Chaperon.” 

The basic idea is promising—a young 
man on the one hand and two young girls 
on the other, each thinking they own a 
motor-boat for a cruise through the Dutch 
canals. Finding himself mistaken, the 
young man suggests a compromise by 
which they may all take the trip, chape- 
roned by a Scottish aunt of his, whom he 
invents on the spur of the moment. But 
when the story is once fairly started, the’ 
plot is allowed to take an indefinite holi- 
day in order that Mr. Collier may get off 
a series of jokes, which his admirers seem 
to enjoy, but which must sound exceed- 
ingly silly and banal to any one who sees 
him for the first time. Compared with 
such comedies as ‘‘ The Fortune Hunter,” 
“Seven Days,” and ‘“‘ The Lottery Man,” 
an evening with ‘A Lucky Star” seems 
arid indeed. Nevertheless, Mr. Collier’s 
popularity is likely to range the play 
among Mr. Frohman’s profitable ventures. 

‘““A Lucky Star” is more elaborately 
mounted than anything in which Mr. Col- 
lier has yet appeared. With Holland for 
a background, some picturesque effects 
are possible, particularly in the last act, 
which shows the motor-boat in the lock at 
Veere, with windmills and Dutch gables 
silhouetted against moonlight and scurry- 
ing clouds. 

If Willie Collier errs on the side of too 
much foolery, Henry Miller might be said 
to be trying to restore the balance on 
Broadway by a plethora of seriousness in 
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“The Faith Healer,” the new play by 
William Vaughn Moody, author of ‘“‘ The 
Great Divide.” Mr. Miller doubtless en- 
joys himself immensely as the healer in 
top boots, a flannel shirt, and longish hair, 
taking measured strides about the stage, 
and attended by such an eager disciple as 
Jessie Bonstelle. Miss Bonstelle contin- 
ually repeats his final sentences with an 
air of deep absorption in what he has to 
say—an interest which, unhappily for the 
box-office, is confined almost wholly to the 
wrong side of the footlights. 

If Mr. Miller had any idea that with 
“The Faith Healer” he would dupli- 
cate the hit either of ‘‘ The Servant” 
or of “ The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back,” he must have been undeceived on 
the morning following the Savoy pre- 
mitre. He seems, indeed, to be a poor 
judge of second efforts. After Charles 
Rann Kennedy’s “ Servant in the House,” 
he brought out the same author’s “ Win- 
terfeast,’”’ which provoked a famine in au- 
diences ; now, following ‘“‘ The Great Di- 
vide,” he gives us ‘‘ The Faith Healer ”’ ; 
and on the other hand, after presenting 
Mrs. Young’s “ Brown of Harvard,” he 
is said to have passed up the chance to do 
her “ Lottery Man.” 

Mr. Miller is exceedingly monotonous 
as Ulrich Michaelis, the man whose gift 
of healing leaves him when he falls in 
love. ‘The supporting cast includes some 
very good actors and one or two exceed- 
ingly poor ones. Capital work is done by 
Mabel Bert, as the mother, and by a little 
girl, Gladys Hulette, who seems to be the 
one really human touch in the drama. 

On the night following the premiere of 
“The Faith Healer,” a play of an exactly 
opposite character was offered at Weber’s, 
also with a star—Henry E. Dixey. “ Mr. 
Buttles ’”’ was the name of this comedy by 
a new man, Frederic Arnold Kummer, 
and the critics’ verdict on his work was 
even more severe than on that of Professor 
Moody. Neither piece lasted ten nights 
in New York. In one sense the collapse 
of “ Mr. Buttles ” was more serious in its 
results than that of “ The Faith Healer,” 
as there were twenty-one people in the 
cast thus thrown out of work. 

It would indeed be a boon if some sort 
of theatrical clearing-house could be es- 
tablished, in order to prevent the produc- 
tion of foredoomed failures. 
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“ But I thought it was generally rec- 
ognized as practically impossible for any- 
body to forecast the fate of a play until 
after seeing a public performance,” you 
may object. 

Yes, of most plays this may be true ; but 
here were two offerings which, one would 
think, any unprejudiced reader of the 
manuscript would at once pronounce ab- 
solutely hopeless so far as attracting peo- 
ple to the box-office was concerned. The 
stars who accepted them were evidently 
so blinded by the opportunities afforded 
by the central character of each piece that 
they were unable to see further. Now if 
it were possible to make each production 
contingent on the approval of some im- 
partial and reasonably competent com- 
mittee, who should consider it not as the 
British censor does, nor from any lofty 
literary standard, but solely with the wel- 
fare of the actors themselves at heart, such 
a body must surely have voted that ‘‘ The 
Faith Healer ” was hopelessly tedious and 
“Mr. Buttles”” unutterably silly. 

No doubt it is quite too Utopian to look 
for the establishment of such a tribunal ; 
and if it existed, its decisions would not 
often be accepted. Think of the charges 
of favoritism and “ graft” that would be 
poured forth by the managers and authors 
whom it condemned! 

Of course, no form of censorship would 
prevent all the failures. Fickle fortune 
often turns its face away from a play that 
most critics would approve as meriting 
success. For instance, during the present 
season, it was hard to assign any definite 
reason for the public neglect of such 
pieces as “An American Widow” and 
“The Ringmaster.” Most of the disas- 
ters, however, are manifestly the result of 
putting forward a poor play, either to 
gratify some actor’s vanity, or because 
some venturesome “ angel” is willing to 
risk his money on a gamble. 

One good thing, however, the prompt 
snuffing out of “ The Faith Healer” and 
“Mr. Buttles ’ has accomplished—it has 
once more driven home the fact that it is 
the play and not the star the public pays 
to see. Of course, if it can have a favor- 
ite star in a good play, so much the better ; 
but as between staying at home and seeing 
a favorite actor in a poor play, most peo- 
ple prefer to save their money. 

Matthew White, Jr. 
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BY MONTAGUE GLASS 


AUTHOR OF “THE GINHOULIAC HEIRLOOM,” “MRS. BILLINGTON’S 
FIRST CASE,” ETC. 


Potash, of Potash & Perlmutter, 

was ‘going through the firm mail 
with an exploratory thumb and finger, 
looking for checks. 

“Well, Mawruss,” he said to his part- 
ner, Morris Perlmutter, “ all them high- 
tone customers of yours, they don’t take 
it so particular: that they should pay on 
the day, Mawruss. If they was only so 
prompt with checks as they was to claim 
deductions, Mawruss, you and me would 
have no worries. I think some of ’em 
finds a shortage in the shipment before 
they open the packing-case that the goods 
come in. Take your friend Hyman Mai- 
min, of Saracuse—nothing suits him. He 
always kicks that the goods ain’t made up 
right, or we ain’t sent him enough fan- 
cies, or something like that. Five or six 
letters he writes us, Mawruss, when he 
gets the goods; but when he got to pay 
for ’em, Mawruss, that’s something else 
again. You might think postage-stamps 
was solitaire diamonds, and that he das- 
sen’t use ’em!”’ 

“ Quit your kicking,” Perlmutter broke 
in. “ This is only the 10th of the month.” 

“T know it,” said Abe. ‘“ We should 
have had a check by the 10th of last 
month, but ”’—here Abe’s eye lit upon an 
envelope directed in the handwriting of 
Hyman Maimin—‘‘I guess there was 
some good reason for the delay,” he went 
on evenly. ‘‘ Anyhow, here’s a letter from 
him now.” 

He tore open the envelope and hur- 
riedly removed the enclosed letter. Then 
he took the envelope, blew it wide open, 
and shook it up and down, but no check 
fell out. 

“Did y’ever see the like?” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Sends us a letter and no 
check ! ” 


T was the 10th of the month, and Abe 


‘Why, it ain’t a letter,” Morris said. 
“It’s an advertisement.” 

Abe’s face grew white. 

‘““A meeting of creditors! ”’ he gasped. 

Morris grabbed the missive from his 
partner and spread it out on the table. 

“ Hello!” he exclaimed, a great smile 
of relief spreading itself about his ears. 
“It’s a wedding invitation!” He held it 
up to the light. “ ‘Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
cus Bramson,’”’ he read, ‘“ ‘ request the 
pleasure of Potash & Perlmutter’s com- 
pany at the marriage of their daughter 
Tillie to Mr. Hyman Maimin, Sunday, 
March 19, at seven o’clock p.M., Wieder- 
mayer’s Hall, 2099 South Oswego Street. 
R.S.V.P. to residence of bride, care of 
Advance Credit Clothing Company, 2097 
South Oswego Street.’ ” 

“What is that ‘R.S.V.P. to residence 
of bride’?” Abe Potash asked. 

Morris reflected for a moment. 

“That means,” he said.at length, “that 
we should know where to send the pres- 
ent to.” 

‘““How do you make that out?” said 
Abe. 

“*R.S.V.P.,’” Morris replied, emphasi- 
zing each letter with a motion of his hand, 
“means ‘Remember to send vedding- 
present.’ ” 

“ But,” Abe rejoined, “ when I went to 
night-school, we spelt ‘wedding’ with 
a W.” 

‘A greenhorn like Maimin,” said Mor- 
ris, ‘‘ don’t know no better.” 

“He knows enough to ask for a wed- 
ding-present, Mawruss,” Abe comment- 
ed, “even if he don’t know how to spell 
it. We'll send him a wedding-present, 
Mawruss! We'll send him a summons 
from the court, that’s: what we’ll send 
him!” 

Morris shook his head. 
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“That ain’t no way to talk, Abe,” he 
said. “If a customer gets married, we 
got to send him a wedding-present. It 
don’t cost much, and if Hyman Maimin 
gets a couple of thousand dollars with this 
Miss—Miss—” 

“ Advance Credit Clothing Company,” 
Abe helped out. 

Morris nodded. 

“Then he buys more goods, ain’t it?” 
he concluded. 

“Let him pay for what he’s got,” Abe 
rejoined. 

“Tt just slipped his mind. He’ll pay 
up, fast enough, after he gets married.” 

“All right! Wait till he pays up, and 
then we'll give him a present.” 

““ Now looky here, Abe,” Morris pro- 
tested, ‘‘ you can’t be small in a matter of 
this kind. I'll draw a check for twenty- 
five dollars, and—”’ 

“Twenty-five dollars! ’? Abe screamed. 
“ You're crazy! When you was married 
last year, I’d like to know who gives you 
a present for twenty-five dollars?” 

“Why, you did, Abe,” Morris replied. 

“Me?” Abe cried. ‘‘ Say, Mawruss, I 
want to tell you something. If you can 
buy a fine sterling silver bumbum-dish, 
like what I give you, for twenty-five dol- 
lars, I’ll take it off your hands for twenty- 
seven fifty any day!” 

“ But, Abe—” 

“ Another thing, Mawruss,” Abe went 
on. “If you don’t like that dish, there 
ain’t no law compelling you to keep it, you 
‘understand. Send it back. My Rosie can 
use it. Maybe we ain’t so stylish like 
your Minnie, Mawruss; but if we don’t 
have bumbums every day, we could put 
dill pickles into it!” 

‘“OQne moment,” Morris protested. “I 
ain’t saying anything about that bumbum- 
dish, Abe. All I mean that if you give 
me such a high-price present when / get 
married, that’s all the more reason why 
we should give a high-price present to a 
customer what we will make money on. 
1 ain’t no customer, Abe.” 

“‘ T know you ain’t,” said Abe. ‘‘ You’re 
only a partner,and I don’t make no money 
on you, neither.” 

Morris shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘What’s the use of wasting more time 
about it, Abe?” he said. ‘‘ Go ahead and 
buy a present.”’ 


“Me buy it!’ Abe cried. “ You know 
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yourself, Mawruss, I ain’t a success with 
presents. You draw the check and get 
your Minnie to buy it. She’s an up-to- 
date woman, Mawruss, while my Rosie is 
a back number. She don’t know nothing 
but to keep a good house, Mawruss. Ster- 
ling silver bumbum-dishes she don’t know, 
Mawruss. If I took her advice, you 
wouldn’t got no bumbum-dish. Nut- 
picks, Mawruss, from the five-and-ten- 
cent store, that’s what you’d got. You 
might appreciate them, Mawruss; but a 
sterling silver—” 

_ At this juncture Morris took refuge in 
the outer office, where Miss Cohen, the 
bookkeeper, was taking off her wraps. 

“* Miss Cohen,” he said, ‘‘ draw a check 
for twenty-five dollars to bearer, and 
enter it up as a gratification to Hyman 
Maimin.” 

At dinner that evening Morris handed 
the check over to his wife. 

“ Here, Minnie,” he said, ‘‘ Abe wants 
you should buy a wedding-present for a 
customer.” 

“What kind of a wedding-present?” 
Mrs. Perlmutter asked. 

“Something in solid sterling silver, 
like that bumbum-dish what Abe gave us.” 

“But, Mawruss,” she protested, “ you 
know we got that bonbon-dish locked 
away in the sideboard, and we never ta‘.e 
it out. Let’s give ’em something useful.” 

“Suit yourself,” Morris replied. “Only 
don’t bother me about it.” 

“All right,” Mrs. Perlmutter said. 
“‘ Leave me the name and address, and I’ll 
see that they send it direct from the store. 
I’]l put one of your cards inside.” 

“And another thing,’ Morris con- 
cluded. “See that you don’t hold nothing 
out on us by way of commission.” 

Mrs. Perlmutter smiled serenely. 

““T won't,” she said, in dulcet tones. 


II 


Ir was the fourth day after Potash & 
Perlmutter’s receipt of the wedding in- 
vitation. When Morris Perlmutter en- 
tered the private office he found Abe Pot- 
ash in the absorbed perusal of the Daily 
Cloak and Suit Record. Abe looked up 
and saluted his partner with a malignant 
grin. 

“Well, Mawruss,” he said, ‘‘ I suppose 
you sent that present to Hyman Mai- 
min?” 
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“ T sent it off long since already,” Mor- 
ris replied. 

“T hope it was a nice one, Mawruss,” 
Abe went on. “TI hope it was a real nice 
one. I’m sorry now, Mawruss, we didn’t 
spend fifty dollars. That would have 
made it an even seven hundred, instead 
of only six hundred and seventy-five, that 
Hyman Maimin owes us.” 

‘“What d’ye mean?” cried Morris. 

“T don’t mean nothing, Mawruss— 
nothing at all,’’ Abe said, with ironical 
emphasis. He handed the paper to Mor- 
ris. ‘“ Here, look for yourself!” 

He pointed with a trembling forefinger 
at the ‘ business-troubles ” column, and 
Morris’s eyes seemed to bulge out of his 
head as he scanned the printed page. 


A petition in bankruptcy was filed late 
yesterday afternoon against Hyman Maimin, 
83 West Tonawanda Street, Syracuse. It is 
claimed that he transferred assets to the 
amount of eight thousand dollars last week. 
Mr. Maimin says that he has been doing 
business at a heavy loss of late, but that he 
hopes to be able to resume. A settlement of 
thirty cents is proposed. 


Morris sat down in a revolving-chair, 
too crushed for comment, and drummed 
with a lead-pencil on the desk. 

‘‘T wonder if he done up his intended 
father-in-law, too?” he said at length. 

“No fear of that, Mawruss,” Abe re- 
plied. ‘‘ He ain’t no sucker like us, Maw- 
russ. I bet you.his father-in-law—what’s 
his name—” 

“The Advance Credit Clothing Com- 
pany,” Morris suggested. 

“Sure,” Abe went on. “I bet you this 
clothing. concern says to him: ‘If you 
want to marry my daughter, you gotter 
go into bankruptcy first. Then, when 
you’re all cleaned up, I’ll give you a 
couple of thousand dollars to start as a 
new beginner in another line.’ Ain’t it?” 

Mortis nodded gloomily. 

“No, Mawruss,” Abe continued. “I 
bet you his father-in-law is a big crook 
like himself.” 

He rose to his feet and opened the large 
green-and-red-covered book furnished by 
the commercial agency to which they sub- 
scribed. 

“T’m going to do now, Mawruss, what 
you should have done before you sent that 
present,” he said. “ I’m going to look up 
this here Advance Credit Clothing Com- 
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pany. I bet you he ain’t even in the book 
—what?” 

Before Morris could reply, the letter- 
carrier entered with the morning mail. 
While Abe continued to run his thumb 
down the columns of the commercial 
agency book, Morris began to open the 
envelopes. Both their neads were bent 
over their tasks, when an exclamation 
arose simultaneously from each. 

“Now, what d’ye think of that?” said 
Abe. 

“Did y’ ever see anything like it?” 
Morris cried. 

“ What is it?’ Abe asked. 

For answer, Morris thrust a letter into 
his partner’s hand. It was headed, ‘“ The 
Advance Credit Clothing Company— 
Marcus Bramson, Proprietor,” and read 
as follows: 


Messrs. PotasH & PERLMUTTER, 
GENTS: 

Your shipment of the 5th is to hand, 
and in reply would say that we are return- 
ing it via Blue Line on account Miss Tillie 
Bramson’s engagement is broken. We un- 
derstand that low-life H. Maimin got into 
you for six hundred and fifty dollars. Be- 
lieve me, he done us for more than that. 
Our Mr. Bramson will be in New York 
shortly, and will call to look at your line. 
Hoping we will be able to do business with 
you, . 

Yours truly, 
Tue Apvance Crepit CLorHinc Company, 
Per T. B. 


Abe Potash laid down the letter with 
a sigh, while his thumb still rested 
caressingly on the open page of the mer- 
cantile agency book. 

“So he’s going to send back the pres- 
ent!” he said. ‘That man Marcus Bram- 
son, proprietor, has a big heart, Maw- 
russ. He’s a man with fine feelings and 
a fine disposition, Mawruss. He’s got 
a fine rating too, Mawruss—seventy-five 
to a hundred thousand, first credit!” 
He closed the book almost lovingly. 
‘“D’ye think they would give the money 
back for that present, Mawruss?” 

“T don’t know,” said Morris. ‘“ Min- 
nie bought it, and she told me it was a 
big bargain. It was a sale, she said, but 
I guess they'll take it back.” 

“What did it look like?” Abe said. 

“JT didn’t see it,” Morris replied. 
“They sent it direct from the store, but 
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I took Minnie’s word for it. She said it 
was fine value. 

“And Minnie,” Abe concluded, “ is 
a fine, up-to-date woman!” 


III 


Two days later, Abe Potash spotted 
the name of Marcus Bramson in the 
‘“ Arrival of Buyers” column of a morn- 
ing newspaper. 

‘‘ Mawruss,” he cried, ‘“ he’s 

““Who’s come?” Morris asked. 

‘Marcus.’ Bramson,” Abe __ replied, 
reaching for his hat. “I’m going over 
to the Bingler House now, to meet him. 
You wait here till I come back. I bet 
you we sell him a big bill of goods!” 

As Abe went out of the store by the 
front door, an expressman, bearing a 
square wooden box, entered the rear al- 
ley. He brought the package straight 
to Miss Cohen, who signed a receipt and 
summoned Mr. Perlmutter, Morris pro- 
ceeded to pry off the cover. 

“This is something what Mrs. Perl- 
mutter bought for Hyman Maimin’s 
wedding-present,” he explained. “I ain’t 
never seen it yet.” 

He pulled out a number of wads of 
tissue-paper. When he finally reached 
a piece of silverware, he turned the box 
upside down and shook out the remain- 
der of its contents upon a sample-table. 

“Oh, Mr. Perlmutter,” Miss Cohen 
exclaimed, clasping her hands, “ what a 
beautiful bonbon-dish! What a lovely 
wedding-present !”’ 

Morris looked at the bonbon-dish, and 
beads of perspiration started on his fore- 
head. 


come!” 


“Ain’t Mrs. Perlmutter got good 
taste!’ Miss Cohen went on enthusias- 
tically. 


Morris said nothing, but picked up 
the silver dish. Examining the polished 
center carefully, he discerned the indis- 
tinct initials ““M. P.” almost but not 
quite effaced by buffing. Undoubtedly it 
was the same bonbon-dish. 

He gathered up the tissue-paper and 
carefully arranged it in the box as a bed 
for the silver dish. Then he put the 
cover on, and nailed it down. 

“ Ain’t you going to let Mr. Potash 
see it?’’ Miss Cohen asked. “ He ain’t 
never seen it before, neither, has he?” 

Morris frowned. 
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“T think he has,” he replied. “ Any- 
how, I’m going to send it right up-town 
by messenger-boy.” 

“Do you think they'll exchange it?” 
Miss Cohen inquired. 

“Oh, I guess it will be put back in 
stock all right,” said Morris, turning 
away. 


IV 


THE next morning, when Morris en- 
tered the store, Abe was busy figuring on 
the back of a torn envelope. 

“Hello, Mawruss!” he cried, looking 
up. “Ain’t it a beautiful weather?” 

Morris agreed that it was. 

“That Mr. Bramson,” Abe went on, 
“that’s one fine gentleman, Mawruss. He 
ain’t what you’d call a close buyer, 
neither, Mawruss.” 

‘““No?” Morris commented, 

“The way I figure it,” Abe contin- 
ued, “ reckoning on what we lost by Hy- 
man Maimin, if he settles for thirty 
cents, and what we make out of Mr. 
Bramson’s first order, we come out even 
to the dollar!” 

“So?” Morris murmured. 

“All excepting that wedding-present, 
Mawruss,” said Abe. ‘“ By the way, 
Mawruss, ain’t that wedding-present 
come back yet?” 

“Why, sure,” said Morris. “ It come 
back. yesterday, when you were out.” 

“Why ain’t you showed it to me? Ain’t 
I got no right to see it, Mawruss?” 

“Of course you got a right to see it,” 
Morris assented, “but I thought I’d get 
it right up-town to Minnie and have it 
exchanged.” 

“And did she exchange it?” Abe 
asked. 

“Well, it’s like this,” Morris ex- 
plained. ‘‘ Minnie liked it so well that 
she decided on keeping it, so I’ll give the 
firm my personal check for twenty-five 
dollars.” 

Abe puffed hard on his cigar. 

“You’re a purty generous feller, 
Mawruss,” he commented, “to give Min- 
nie a present like that—for nothing at 
all, ain’t it?” 

“Oh, no, I ain’t, Abe!” Morris re- 
plied. “TI ain’t giving it to her for noth- 
ing at all. I’m taking it out of her 
housekeeping money, Abe—five dollars 
a month!” 











THE RICH YIELD OF OUR FARMS 


THE CROPS OF THE PAST YEAR WERE WORTH NEARLY NINE 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS, OR ABOUT THREE TIMES THE 
AMOUNT OF ALL OUR MONEY IN CIRCULATION 


BY ISAAC. F. 


F you could have converted the Ameri- 
if can farmer into the colossal figure of 
a man, turned him upside down, and 
shaken out of him in cash the value of the 
products of his farm for last year, you 
would have beheld a treasure aggregating 
more than eight and three-quarter billions 
of dollars, or three times the amount of all 
our money in circulation. Such is the rich 
fat of the land. 

In ten years the toll taken from our 
broad acres has been doubled. In that 
decade the march of man’s progress has 
unfolded many a wonder story. He has 
become a-bird and flown the air; he has 
talked without wires ; he has tunneled the 
impassable mountains and girded the seas ; 
he has left the impress of his masterful 
civilization at the farthest north. Yet 
nothing in this glowing panorama of 
achievement is so significant or far-reach- 
ing as the performance which has been 
least heralded and which is the least spec- 
tacular—his conquest of the soil. 

Without this, a large part of our vast 
drama of development would be as yet un- 
folded ; on it has been reared the whole in- 
spiring structure of our present prosperity. 
For the farmer is the custodian and con- 
server of our greatest asset—agriculture. 

No one need be told that land is the 
basis of all wealth, the very symbol of im- 
memorial power. Every one knows some- 
thing of the vicissitudes to which it has 
long been heir. The intermittent sterility 
of the earth’s bosom has done more to 
check human endeavor than almost any- 
thing else, because civilization must be fed 
before it can advance. Lean years on the 
farm mean lean years in the world of af- 
fairs and men. 
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It has not been so long since a drought 
in the cotton belt, in the wheat zone, or in 
the corn kingdom spelled disaster for wide 
areas. In those days you asked a farmer 
why he raised hay year after year on a par- 
ticular hill, and he replied: 

“I do it because my father used to.” 

Farming was largely a matter of inher- 
ited and unintelligent habit, and the aver- 
age farmer was content to scratch a living 
out of the ground. He dumped his crops 
on the market as soon as they were har- 
vested, regardless of glut or scarcity, sim- 
ply because he needed the money. Over 
him brooded always the menace of the 
mortgage, and the years were grinding 
rounds of toil with hazardous returns. 

But all that is changed now. Suns may 
blister and hot winds parch the fields, but 
the farmer can defy them. He has learned 
to conserve moisture and combat adverse 
climatic conditions. A shortage in crop in 
some old-established area is pretty sure to 
be made up by an abundance in a different 
section, for the old crops have sought fresh 
domains. 

For example, we were always taught in 
school that the sunny South was the only 
home of cotton. Now you find the fleecy 
bolls blooming in Oklahoma, in Kansas, 
and other places where, twenty years ago, 
no one ever .dreamed the plant could be 
raised. It is a newer and hardier cotton, 
too, and it is drought-resistant. 

What has happened in cotton has hap- 
pened in a dozen other staples. We have 
tapped the world for new varieties, and 
grafted them upon our own. Regularity 
has succeeded haphazard; soil chaos has 
become agricultural order. In short, the 
farmer, and not the money king of Wall 
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Street, is the real owner of the United 
States. 

OUR VAST WEALTH IN CEREALS 


The glean of his fields is another Alad- 
din story, only, instead of rubbing a lamp, 
he has simply scraped the ground. From 
corn, last year, he shocked out one and 
three-quarter billions of dollars — more 
than the value of all our exports. This 
corn crop sprouted out of the land, 
warmed in the sunshine, and developed 
in about one hundred and twenty days. 
Therefore, for every day that it reared its 
silken banners, it may be said to have add- 
ed fourteen million dollars to the wealth 
of our farmers. It is typical of our agri- 
cultural expansion that the corn crop of 
1909, which was nearly three billions of 
bushels, was the second largest in bulk and 
the most valuable in price that we have 
ever had. 

Take wheat, the most epic of all our 
grains, and you find that the gold of its 
mellow fields ripened into a real fortune 
of nearly eight hundred millions of dollars 
—a dollar for every bushel. Take cotton, 
the basis of the world’s dominant textile 
industry—the one crop on which most of 
the human race depends for clothing— 
and you learn that it would have required 
twice the world’s output of gold to pay 
the Southern farmers for the lint and seed. 

Our cereal crops last year were worth 
three billions of dollars — which is suff- 
cient to pay for all the tools, implements, 
and machinery of the whole of American 
industry. While this sum seems huge as it 
stands alone, you have only to go back a 
few years in the story of our agriculture 
to see the miracle of steady increase that 
has been achieved. Eleven years ago the 
value of all our farm products for a single 
year was reckoned at four billion four 
hundred and seventeen million dollars. 
You have already seen how that figure was 
doubled by 1909. During these years the 
sum total that the soil has yielded the 
farmers is seventy billions of dollars. The 
advance is so steady and sure that you can 
almost calculate upon it year by year. 

Compare this record with the ebb and 
flow of earnings in steel, or any other in- 
dustry, and you realize, as never before, 
how agriculture keeps the even tenor of its 
prosperous way, unmindful of panic or de- 
pression. Why? Simply because land is 
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stable, and, given proper methods of farm- 
ing, the more you take out of it, the more 
valuable it becomes. It cannot be moved 
away ; it is, in truth, the very foundation 
of the nation’s material welfare. It would 
take twenty-four billions of dollars to buy 
our farm-lands, and their value is real and 
not watered—save by irrigation. 


OUR VARIED CLIMATES AND SOILS 


Of our land area of two billions of 
acres, approximately nine hundred million 
acres are available for farms. Now, if all 
this soil had the same character ; if gener- 
ous rains beat down upon it everywhere, 
and brought the quickening touch that 
gladdens and ripens the crops, the problem 
of farming would be easier. But our cli- 
mate varies widely. The East, where the 
first traditions of our farming were estab- 
lished, is humid ; part of the Great Plains, 
that vast region stretching from central 
Kansas and Nebraska westward to the 
foot - hills of the Rockies, is semiarid ; 
while beyond the great mountain-range, 
and almost reaching to the Pacific, are 
barren, arid stretches of sand and sage- 
brush and cactus, the places that God 
seemed to have forgotten. 

Back East, the people began to leave the 
farms because they said the soil was worn 
out. They moved on to the West, seeking 
to wrest a living from the virgin prairies ; 
and the era of abandoned farms began. 
Now, the interesting thing about this is 
that the soil was not worn out at all; and 
here is the first great fact that started the 
regeneration of the American farmer and 
showed him the way to permanent pros- 
perity. 

Our chief task with the soil is to make it 
do the most and best work possible. To 
accomplish this, it is necessary to find out 
just what sort of work it is fitted to do. 
The soil is a laboratory, in which chemi- 
cal, biological, and physical changes are 
constantly going on. It teems with or- 
ganic life. Its fertility depends upon four 
principal functions—that the plants on it 
must eat, feed, breathe, and have proper 
sanitary environment. It is like a human 
being. When you feed a person with the 
same thing all the time, he finally refuses 
to eat it, and, as a result, all nurture stops. 
So with the land. For years our farmers 
blindly kept on planting the same thing in 
the same way, regardless of the fact that 
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the ground, like a human being, might 
possibly need rest and change. 


SCIENCE AND THE SOIL 


When science found out that rotation 
and diversification of crops not only fed 
and nourished the soil, but provided a sort 
of farming insurance against loss, a great 
evolution was started. The realization 
dawned that there was nothing the matter 
with the soil; the fault was with the man 
behind the plow. The conquest of the 
soil has, in reality, been a conquest of the 
farmer. With proper seed and intelligent 
cultivation, and, what is more important 
than all this, with a knowledge of the kind 
of soil he owns, the agriculturist can make 
himself practically immune against loss. 

One or two instances will illustrate. On 
an abandoned farm in the Mohawk Val- 
ley, where, under the old methods, a farm- 
er only raised forty bushels of potatoes to 
the acre, a new owner last year raised three 
hundred bushels. Yet the land was sup- 
posed to be worn out, and had been selling 
for two or three dollars per acre. Down 
in Texas there was 2 hare tract, considered 
worthless. A scientific farming expert, 
sent down by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, analyzed its soil and found that it 
was similar to that of a certain district in 
Cuba, and that it could produce the only 
tobacco in the United States that had the 
real Cuban flavor. ‘There are thousands 
of such cases. 

The government, having found out what 
the soil could do, proceeded to show the 
farmer how to work it. What are called 
“farm demonstrations’ form one phase 
of this new kind of educational work. No- 
where has this new system been more 
effective than in the South, where it has 
emancipated the small farmer from what 
might well be called industrial slavery. 
For years he ate up his crop before he pro- 
duced it... He bought his household neces- 
saries on credit at the general store, and 
pledged his crop for them. If the crop 
failed, he was at the mercy of the trades- 
man. Debt brings depression and despair, 
and unfits the man for labor. It was for 
years the curse of the agricultural South. 

By means of the farm - demonstration 
system, the farmer was able to get the best 
seed from the government, and in return 
he bound himself to do the best work with 
it. State agents supervised the planting ; 
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field-schools were held on the farms; the 
farmers began to be interested in their 
work. They were taught to make their 
ground productive all the year around; 
they were shown how to plant winter gar- 
dens, and thus to satisfy their needs with- 
out getting into debt. 

With the mastery of the land has come 
knowledge of plant - breeding, for now 
we breed fruits and grains just as we do 
horses and dogs. 

One incident will illustrate. Some years 
ago a boy worked on an Iowa farm. He 
heard his father and his friends talking 
about wheat failures as they sat around 
the stove in winter. The boy began to 
study wheat; he went to an agricultural 
college, and later became a professor in 
another great farming school—the Minne- 
sota Agricultural College, at St. Antho- 
ny’s Park. His name was Willet M. Hays. 

Minnesota is our second largest wheat- 
producing State. Mr. Hays said: 

“The soil cannot be changed, but the 
seed can. Instead of yielding fourteen 
bushels an acre, this State should produce 
twenty-five.” 

He began to grow different kinds of 
wheat. From a thousand kernels he took 
one, and then planted it again. He fer- 
tilized other plants with the pollen, and 
the result was a new variety of wheat. One 
of these has increased the yield in many 
sections of the State from fifteen to twen- 
ty-eight bushels an acre. In a single year 
it added a small fortune to the wealth of 
the farmers. Mr. Hays is now Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture at Washington. 


CARRYING THE CROPS TO MARKET 


But the conquest of the richest of soils 
would be incomplete unless you had some 
adequate and systematic means of market- 
ing your products. The profit of produc- 
tion has often been swallowed up in the 
loss from bad packing, and in the neces- 
sity for rushing crops to market at inop- 
portune times. Hence you find that no 
step in the whole betterment of farming is 
more significant than that which has made 
for the standardization of crops. Here is, 
indeed, a cheerful story of business effi-. 
ciency and organization. 

The case of the California fruit-grow- 
ers,and especially the producers of citrus- 
fruits, will show how it has been worked 
out. Last year the value of their orange 
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crop alone was thirty million dollars, so 
you get at once some idea of the scope of 
what has been done. For many years these 
growers lost millions of dollars through 
improper methods of picking and packing. 
In addition, they were forced to dispose of 
their goods through speculative middle- 
men; and a great activity developed pre- 
cariously. 

One day an official of the Department 
of Agriculture, named G. Harold Powell, 
watched some men picking oranges in a 
California orange - grove. He saw that 
they were using sharp-pointed clippers ; 
that these points pierced the skins of the 
fruit, and that the damaged oranges were 
sent on with the good ones. The inevita- 
ble happened. On the way to market the 
bruised oranges spread the contagion of 
their hurt to the good ones, and by the 
time they reached the Eastern cities they 
had tainted half a case. The result was 
great loss to the shipper. 

Mr. Powell showed the orange-growers 
how to use dull clippers; how to pack 
properly, and how to dispense with con- 
tract picking, which put a premium on 
carelessness because it tended to hasty 


‘work. Out of this movement grew the Cal- 


ing of crops. 





ifornia Fruit - Growers’ Exchange, which 
is not a trust, but a group of men with a 
common interest who have pooled their 
picking, their packing, and their market- 
Yet each grower retains the 
integrity of his individuality, both in the 
character of his fruit and in his return 
from it. They have established a standard 
of crop to such an extent that now, when 
a buyer in New York or Boston or Wash- 
ington sees the stamp of the exchange on 
a fruit-box, he knows that the oranges in 
the bottom row are just as big as those in 
the top row. 

The whole method of transportation, 
too, has been revolutionized. Formerly, 
the fruits went into the cars warm; they 
were cooled in transit—not always thor- 
oughly cooled before the end of the jour- 
ney. The practise was unsatisfactory and 
unsafe. Now the fruit is precooled— 


‘that is, cooled by cold air before the start 





and then this temperature is maintained 
by ice during the trip. This organization 
has revolutionized an important industry, 
and has done more than anything else to 
make the California farmers rich. 

The orange - growers are only part of 
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the big program of standardization. The 
lemon industry is equally organized. It is 
significant of the expansion of our agricul- 
ture that last year, for the first time, the 
imports of lemons were less than our do- 
mestic production. Only two years ago we 
had to import more than sixty per cent of 
our lemons from Italy and Spain. 

The peach belt is following the lead of 
California, and in the chief producing dis- 
tricts the growers are forming exchanges. 
The Georgia Fruit Exchange shipped six 
thousand cars last year at uniform prices, 
and the fruit arrived in good condition. 
So with the grape-growers. It is typical of 
our prosperity that six thousand new vine- 
yards were set out in California last year. 
In fact, organization has gone hand in 
hand with prosperity. This is as true of 
the Hood River Valley of Oregon, which 
has been called the greatest apple region 
in the world, as it is of the realm of the 
humble potato around Greeley, Colorado, 
where irrigation has worked its wonders. 

The whole fruit outlook is one of ex- 
pansion. Many things contribute to it. 
One is the growing appreciation of fruit 
as a factor in diet. Still more important, 
perhaps, is the improvement in transporta- 
tion, packing, and distribution. The ben- 
efits gained by systematic marketing are 
drawing thousands of new fruit-growers 
into the work each year. 

Standardization, however, does not ap- 
ply exclusively to fruits. It extends to 
cotton and grain. The cotton chapter is 
peculiarly suggestive. There are nearly a 
hundred different grades of cotton, and an 
ignorant grower has often been imposed 
upon by a shrewd buyer who juggled with 
grades. The Department of Agriculture 
set out to find some standard by which the 
ordinary grower could measure his crop. 
After long investigation, a fixed standard 
of nine grades was established, which has 
the official stamp of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and may be used as the official 
measure of all sales. 

A grower goes to his buyer, let us say, at 
Savannah, with a hundred bales of cotton. 

“This is middling cotton, and I’ll give 
you so much,” says the buyer. 

The farmer believes that his cotton is of 
a better quality than middling. His local 
farmers’ union has a set of the standard 
grades adopted by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, and when he measures his own 
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cotton by these grades he finds that he is 
right. The result is that he either gets.a 
better price or he goes elsewhere with his 
bales. Safeguards like these are making 
the farmer wiser and wealthier. 

Take grain. It often happens, through 
the wide discrepancies in inspection meth- 
ods, that number one wheat in Chicago be- 
comes number three wheat when it reaches 
New York. It is still the same wheat ; but 
its price has changed, owing to the varying 
opinions of different inspectors. In order 
to establish a uniform inspection, the gov- 
ernment is now making a wide investiga- 
tion that will end in a series of standards, 
and will make this very important work 
less subject to the cupidity and the weak- 
nesses of men. 


TAPPING THE WORLD FOR NEW CROPS 


While we have developed old crops, we 
have also tapped the universe for new 
ones. Crop exploration is as hazardous 
and fascinating as the chase of the pole, 
with a more beneficial and less controver- 
sial outcome. 

Take durum wheat as an instance. Ten 
years ago practically none of this fine, 
hard-grained variety was raised in the 
United States. Its home was the dry, cold 
stretches of Russia and Siberia. It was 
introduced into the United States through 
the bureau of foreign seed and plant in- 
troduction. Last year we raised sixty mil- 
lion bushels of it, and, what is most in- 
teresting, we exported one-third of our 
product to Europe. We sent back to Rus- 
sia in bulk the crop that we received in 
a few seeds. Durum wheat is now recog- 
nized as necessary to milling. One great 
plant in Minneapolis has a separate mill 
which grinds no other variety. 

The alfalfa story isan old one. It must 
not be forgotten that alfalfa (medicago 
sativa) is a transplanted stranger, first 
brought to the United States by the Fran- 
ciscan friars who built the adobe missions 
of the Pacific coast. It has since spread 
widely over the country, and has become 
one of our greatest forage-crops. It has 
flourished best in California and on irri- 
gated land in the Southwest. For drier 
and colder regions new and hardier varie- 
ties have recently been introduced from 
Central Asia and Siberia. The ordinary 
alfalfa can be cropped from three to six 
times in a season, but one of the Asiatic 
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breeds has produced as many as twelve 
successive cuttings. 

Go to Arizona, and you can imagine that 
you were in the Far East, for you can see 
thousands of date-trees. What was once 
a freak of import is fast becoming an in- 
dustry. The Orient has, indeed, come to 
our West. The same is true of mangoes, 
transplanted from Brazil to Florida, and 
now raised in such quantities as to permit 
of their sale in New York and elsewhere ; 
of citron, brought from Spain and now 
abundant in California ; of new sorghums 
from the Sudan; velvet beans from Asia; 
a new corn from China. 

We have married the hardy Japanese 
orange:to our more tender Florida fruit 
and begotten a whole new fruit tribe. Our 
crop explorers are scouring the world ; one 
is in Chinese Turkestan, gathering hardy 
fruits and trees; another is sojourning in 
the Holy Land, running down a wild 
wheat which grows in the sun-baked rocks, 
and which promises fruitfulness for some 
of our stoniest regions. ‘This domestica- 
tion and utilization of wild and foreign 
crops is one of the most fascinating chap- 
ters of modern agriculture. 


THE MIRACLE OF IRRIGATION 


When Daniel Webster once pointed to 
the great region stretching westward from 
the Missouri River, and declared that he 
would never favor the spending of a sin- 
gle cent on its development, because it was 
a “land fit only for wolves and rattle- 
snakes,” he did not reckon with the mira- 
cle that irrigation has accomplished. More 
than twelve million acres are now under 
the ditch. The United States government 
has spent fifty million dollars on this work 
in thirteen more or less arid States, and 
this is only part 6f the money and the en- 
terprise that have combined to make the 
deserts bloom and the waste places become 
areas of plenty. 

The East can never realize the wonder 
of irrigation until it can see with its own 
eyes what has been done. You have only 
to ride, for instance, through trackless 
miles of sage-brush in Color uo, and then 
happen on a community like Grand Junc- 
tion, to realize how water has become 
wealth. Twenty years ago here was a sec- 
tion on which the withering blight of God 
seemed to have fallen. The very moun- 
tains frowned upon it. To-day you find 
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one of the richest fruit regions in the 
whole world. Apple-orchards worth fif- 
teen hundred dollars an acre stand on 
ground which a few years ago was all but 
given away. 

The same is true of the Yakima Valley 
in Washington, of the Twin Falls region 
in Idaho, of the Imperial Valley in Cali- 
fornia, and of the Salt River Valley in 
Arizona. It will soon be true of the 
Uncompahgre Valley, in Colorado, where 
one of the government’s largest irrigation 
projects was inaugurated by President 
Taft last September. A pressure of the 
President’s finger on a silver plate sent 
the waters of the Gunnison River flowing 
through a six-mile tunnel to a wide valley 
that needs only moisture to make it a 
fruit-grower’s paradise. 

All through the West and the South- 
west, irrigation works its marvels. The 
general result that it has achieved may be 
summed up in the brief statement that it 
has worked out the regeneration of an 
empire. 

It has done more than quicken the soil 
and make it give forth the fruits of the 
fields. Every irrigation ditch in the West 


has meant a group of new farmers, and 


every new farmer has meant a new home. 
As the water has enriched the land, so has 
it built up communities. The government 
has arranged that wherever it has built 
irrigation works, they shall in time pass 
into the hands of the farmers who have 
purchased the water-rights. This is the 
right kind of cooperative ownership, for it 
is based on land, not on theory, and it will 
be democratic and constructive. 

In connection with all its irrigation proj- 
ects, the government is also establishing 
experimental farms, to find out just what 
will best grow in the newly watered soil. 
This is simply another step in the con- 
quest of the soil. 


THE RESULTS OF DRY-FARMING 


Where there is one acre to be irrigated, 
there are ten to be dry-farmed. Here is 
another miracle of agriculture. Dry-farm- 
ing is practised in the regions where 
irrigation is impossible or impracticable. 
Its chief area is the Great Plains region, 
where there is some natural precipitation 
during the year. The problem, therefore, 
that dry-farming has to solve is the proper 
conservation of moisture and a profitable 
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use of it. Wonderful results have been 
secured by a very simple innovation—deep 
plowing, which enables the roots of a 
plant to reach the moisture concealed un- 
der the surface layer of sun-parched soil. 

Dry-farming has reached its greatest 
perfection in eastern Colorado, eastern 
Montana, Wyoming, North and South 
Dakota, Utah, New Mexico, and some 
parts of Nebraska. One instance will 
show its possibilities. Through the appli- 
cation of dry-farming methods in western 
Nebraska, the average wheat yield of the 
whole State has been increased two bush- 
els per acre, adding seventeen million dol- 
lars to the wealth of the community in a 
single year. But no result of dry-farming 
is more important than its influence in 
breaking up the cattle- ranges. Where 
formerly the steers grazed over uninhabit- 
ed plains, you now find prosperous farms 
and growing townships. 

This naturally leads to what seems to 
be the most significant and far-reaching 
development arising out of the whole con- 
quest of the soil. It means that we have 
secured our future as a nation of small 
farmers—a mass of units knit by the ties 
of acommon progress. As the tendency of 
modern business is toward centralization 
of power, so, on the whole, is the move- 
ment in farming toward decentralization. 

Nothing could bode better for the future 
welfare of the United States. In a pros- 
perous, contented, and intelligent rural 
population lies the real hope of a nation. 
Small farms mean new communities, and 
these communities in turn mean schools, 
libraries, good roads, and all the other 
agencies of uplift and advance. Here are 
embodied the real lessons of thrift and - 
conservation ; here, away from the social 
unrest of the great cities, the integrity of 
home and social life is maintained. Such 
is the larger result of a scientific and suc- 
cessful agriculture. 

You have seen the achievement of to- 
day ; what is the prophecy of to-morrow? 
It is written in imperishable letters on the 
soi! of a million farms; sowed in the 
seeds of crops that will feed a hungry 
world. The green of the greatest area 
of winter wheat ever planted, which now 
mantles our Western prairies, is only one 
illustration of this wonder tale. Our ag- 
riculture has become a vast of horn of 
penty, producing a perennial prosperity. 











